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ADVERTISEMENT. 

In  preparing  the  following  translation  of  Pro- 
■  fessor  Meeren's  work  on  India,  the  translator 
lias  been  furnished  with  some  additional  matter 
from  the  author  himself,  which  will  be  found 
in  two  of  the  Appendixes  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  The  first  contains  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  works  connected  with  Sanscrit  literature, 
which  have  appeared  since  the  last  edition  of 
the  **  Researches,"  in  Germany,  together  with 
a  confirmed  statement  of  the  author's  method 
of  determining  the  several  ages  of  Sanscrit 
classical  compositions.  The  second  comprises 
an  interesting  discussion  relative  to  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  which  the  Professor  satisfactorily 
shows  to  have  been  the  principal  emporium  of 
oriental  commerce  for  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand years. 

The  translator  has  also  examined  the  French 
version  of  M.  Suckau,  with  the  view  of  incor- 
porating such  of  his  notes  as  appeared  likely  to 
throw  some  further  light  on  the  subject;  and 
has  at  the  same  time  added  a  few  remarks  of 
his  own,  in  the  humble  attempt  to  explain,  and 
sometimes  to  modify,  the  assertions  of  the 
author  ;  for  these,  he  has  only  to  request  the 
reader's  favourable  consideration. 

With  regard  to  the  orthography  of  the  San- 
scrit names  occurring  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
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it  was  at  first  appreliended  lliat  any  attempt  lo 
correct  the  vicious  mode  of  spelling  adopted 
by  some  writers,  from  whom  Heeren  quotes, 
would  unavoidably  impede  the  reader  in  veri- 
fying the  references  made  to  them ;  but  upon 
second  thoughts,  and  particularly  as  there  is  no 
sort  of  reason  wliy  an  erroneous  custom  should 
usurp  the  rank  and  .authority  of  a  legal  prece- 
dent, the  translator  has  uniformly  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  the  genuine  orthography  by  an 
immediate  reference  to  the  Sanscrit  originals. 
This,  however,  was  a  task  of  considerable 
difficulty,  because,  in  quoting  from  English 
writers,  who  have  adopted  one  mode  of  spelling 
proper  names,  the  writers  of  the  continent  em- 
ploy, as  might  be  expected,  another,  peculiar 
to  themselves ;  so  that,  after  a  few  successive 
alterations  of  this  kind,  by  the  time  the  words 
in  question  find  their  way  back  again  to  Eng- 
land, it  is  frequently  no  easy  matter  to  say 
precisely  what  they  stand  for.  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  the  complete  restoration  of  the  true 
form  was  altogether  impracticable ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  review  of  the  great  epic  poem,  the 
Mahabharat,  which  Heeren  derived  solely  from 
the  accounts  contained  in  the  Ayin  Acbari,  and 
of  course  has  followed  the  corrupt  spelling  pe- 
culiar to  the  Persian  writers  upon  India,  who 
have  disfigured  the  proper  names  of  Sanscrit 
origin  quite  as  much  as  their  own  were,  for- 
merly, by  the  Greeks.  And  as  the  translator 
was  unable  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  Maha- 
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bharat,  he  has  therefore  been  obliged  to  leave 
the  barbarous  spelling  of  the  Ayin  Acbari,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  just  as  he  found  it,  in  which  it 
would  certainly  puzzle  Ganesa  himself  to  dis- 
cover any  thing  like  a  resemblance  to  Sanscrit 
orthography.  The  same  reproach  of  misspelling 
applies  also  in  full  force  to  most  of  the  San- 
scrit words  noticed  in  Polier's  Mythology  of  the 
Hindus.  As  to  the  manner  of  representing 
oriental  names  in  European  letters,  the  system 
first  proposed  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  practice  of  almost  every  subse- 
quent writer  in  this  department  of  literature,  has 
been  followed  as  the  most  convenient  and  sim- 
ple, and  at  the  same  lime  of  universal  applica- 
tion, as  it  enables  the  scholars  of  the  continent  to 
comprehend,  at  a  glance,  the  proper  way  of  pro- 
nouncing an  eastern  word,  even  when  occurring 
in  English  writers,  whose  general  pronunciation 
has  scarcely  any  thing  in  common  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  Europe.  According  to  this  system, 
the  vowels  will  be  pronounced  after  the  Italian 
method,  while  the  consonants,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  aspirated  forms,  such  as  th  and  /)/^ 
etc.  (to  he  pronounced  as  in  the  words  mtt-book, 
hap-fiazard,  etc.)  retain  their  English  sounds 
unaltered.  The  translator  has  to  apologize  for 
a  few  casual  deviations  from  the  above  system ; 
particularly  in  the  name  of  the  Ayeen  Acberi, 
inadvertently  copied  from  the  German,  and 
which,  to  have  been  consistent  with  his  own 
rule,  he  ought  to  have  writteu  A^in  Acbari;  as 
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it  now  stands,  however,  it  exhibits  one  mode  of 
spelling  in  the  6rst  part,  and  another  iu  the 
second.  There  is  no  occasion  to  detain  the 
reader  any  longer  with  the  trifling  minutiffi  of 
verbal  criticism,  which  it  is  probable  (suppos- 
ing the  translator  to  have  bestowed  as  much 
care  upon  sentences  as  upon  words)  he  may 
willingly  choose  to  overlook,  for  objects  of 
much  greater  importance,  and  infinitely  more 
worthy  his  attention. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  merits  of  the 
work  here  presented  in  an  English  dress,  the 
public  will  be  the  most  appropriate  judges ; 
and  the  reputation  of  the  author  is  too  well 
established  to  be  affected  by  any  thing  that 
might  be  offered  in  this  place  ;  which,  besides 
its  liability  to  be  considered  as  nothing  more 
than  an  attempt  to  bias  the  reader,  would,  to- 
gether with  observations  of  another  kind,  be 
more  suitably  exhibited  in  the  pages  of  a 
Review. 


Oxford, 
Maj  1,  1833. 
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TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


As  the  following  Researches  are  almost  wholly 
derived  from  native  Indian  sources,  which  the 
recent  study  of  Sanscrit  literature  in  Europe 
has  just  opened  to  us,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
give  the  reader  a  brief  notice  of  the  works  I 
have  been  enabled  to  consult  in  this  enquiry ; 
more  particularly  as  at  the  time  of  my  first 
edition,  the  state  of  continental  blockade  pre- 
vented me  from  having  recourse  to  many  va- 
luable works  which  could  only  be  procured  in 
England.     They  are  as  follows : — 

The  Ramayana  of  Valmiki,  in  the  original 
Sanscrit,  with  a  prose  translation  and  explan- 
atory notes,  by  William  Carey  and  Joshua 
Marshman.  Vol.  I.  containing  the  first  book, 
Serampore,  180G,4to.  pp.  656.  Vol.  III.  con- 
taining the  latter  part  of  the  second  book,  Se- 
rampore, 1810,  pp.  493. 

Of  the  seven  books  which  compose  the  en- 
tire poem,  the  two  first  are  »ll  that  has  ap- 
peared ;  but  unfortunately  the  copies  of  the 
second  volume  were  lost  in  their  passage  to 
Europe,  and  no  others,  I  believe,  arc  now  lo 
be  found  even  in  England,  certainly  not  in  the 
libraries  of  the  continent.     It  is  with  great  re- 
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gret,  therefore,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to 
confine  myself  to  the  first  and  third  volumes 
only  ;  for  it  is  unquestionable,  that  next  to  the 
Mahabharat,  the  Ramayana  is  the  purest  and 
most  fertile  source  for  the  elucidation  of  Hindu 
antiquities.  In  preparing  the  first  edition  of 
my  work,  it  was  by  mere  chance  that  I  was 
able  to  procure  even  the  first  volume  of  this 
poem. 

NaluSf  carmen  Samcritam  e  AJahabharatu^ 
edidit,  latine  verlit,  ct  adnotatiombus  iUustravit 
Franciscus  Bopp.  Londini,  1819,  8vo.  pp. 
216. 

Bhagavad-gito ;  id  est,  ^trwivw  ^'>^,  give  a/tni 
Krishna;  et  Arjunw  CoUoguuwt  de  rebus  divhiis, 
Bharat€<£  Episodium.  Poetam  recoisuU,  adno- 
tatio/tcs  critical  H  interprctatiomm  Latinam  ad- 
jet'U  Aug.  Gul.  a  Schlegel,  Bonnee,  1823, 
8vo.  pp.  189. 

The  Megha-duta,  or  Cloud- Messenger,  a  poem 
in  the  Sanscrit  iangurtgc,  bi/  Calidasa,  translated 
into  English  verse,  with  notes  and  illustrutiuns, 
by  Horace  Hayman  Wilson.  Calcutta,  4to. 
pp.  120. 

Gita-govinda,  by  Jayadeva,  in  Sir  W.  Jones's 
Works,  vol.  I. 

Hacontala,  or  The  Fatal  Ring,  by  Calidasa,  in 
Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  VI. 

Hitopadesaof  Vishnusarman,  in  SirW.  Jones's 
Works,  vol.  VI. 

fnsiitulcs  of  Hindu  Lttw,  or  the  Ordinances  of 
Menu;   verbally  translated  from   the   original 
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Sanscrit,  with   a   preface,   by  Sir  W.  Jones. 
Calcutta,  1796.  8vo. 

A  Digest  of  Ilhfdu  Law,  on  Contracts  and 
Suvce^sioris,  with  a  Commentary  by  Jagannatha 
Tercapanehanana ;  translated  from  the  original 
Sanscrit  by  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  iu  three  vo- 
lumes.    London,  1801,  8vo. 

Vpnekhat,  studio  Anquetil  Duperron.  Paris, 
1801,  -2  vols.  4to. 

Bhagti vat/am,  ou  doctrine  divine,  ouvragc  In- 
dienne  canonique,  par  Obsonville.     Paris,  1788, 
ro. 

A  0?'ammar  of  (he  Sanscrit  Language^  by 
Charles  Wilkins.     London,  1804,  4to. 

Cosha,  or  a  Dictionary  of  the  Sanscrit  Lan- 
guage, by  Amara  Siiijiha,  with  an  English  in- 
terpretation, by  Colebrooke.  Serampore,  1821, 
4to. 

Amara-Singha,  sectio  prima  tk  cmto  a  P.  Paul- 
lino  a  Sio.  Bartohm(co.     Roma;,  1798. 

Ejusdem,  Vj/acarana  sen  Samscrdamicw  Lin* 
guae  Institutio.     Romie,  1804. 

Ejusdcm,  S^stema  Brahmanicum,  Romae, 
1802. 

Ejusdem,  Orammatica  Saimcrdamica.  Romae, 
1790. 

Chrc8tomathia  Sanscrita,  quam  ex  codd.  Ma- 
nuftcrjptis,  edidit  Othmarus  Frank.  Monachii, 
1820,  voL  I,  IL 

Asiatic  Researches^  or  Transactions  of  the 
Society   instituted    in    Bengal,   vol.    I — XIV. 
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The  last  volume  is  only  known  to  me  by  par- 
tial extracts. 

AmuiU  of  Oriental  Literature,  part.  I,  II,  III. 
London,  1821. 

Indische  Bil/iioihekt  von  A.  W.  von  Schlegel, 
Heft.  I.  II. 

With  regard  to  separate  treatises  on  India, 
travels,  copperplate  representations  of  ancient 
monuments,  etc.,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention 
them  here,  as  they  will  be  found  quoted  in 
their  proper  places. 

The  above  list,  I  believe,  contains  all  the 
works  of  any  importance  relating  to  Sanscrit 
literature,  which  have  hitherto  been  procurable 
in  Europe.  The  writings  of  Father  Paullino 
arc  included,  less  on  account  of  any  use  I  have 
made  of  them,  than  merely  to  complete  the 
enumeration.  The  Grammars  of  Carey  and 
Wilkins,  notwithstanding  their  acknowledged 
merit,  were  but  little  applicable  to  my  pur- 
pose. In  the  use  of  translations  I  have  strictly 
confined  myself  to  such  as  were  generally  al- 
lowed to  be  correct  by  Sanscrit  scholars  them- 
selves; rejecting,  on  the  other  hand,  all  poeti- 
cal versions,  or  at  least  imitations,  similar  to 
those  of  Sir  William  Jones,  which  it  is  obvious 
cannot  safely  be  depended  on.  Should  it  ne- 
vertheless be  objected  to  me  that  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Sanscrit  is  indispensable  to  a 
writer  on  Sanscrit  literature,  I  answer.  Ih^  my 
enquiries  do  not  so  much  concern  language  as 
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matters  of  fact ;  in  proof  of  which,  I  can  only 
appeal  to  the  work  itself. 

It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  enter  some- 
what more  into  detail  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular subjects  discussed  in  the  first  chapter 
of  the  ensuing  Researches.  My  object  was  to 
famish  a  critical  view  of  Hindu  Archaeology, 
whether  consisting  in  ancient  works  of  art,  or 
the  writings  of  native  authors.  This  chapter, 
therefore,  was  intended  to  supply  such  a  body 
of  useful  preliminary  information  as,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  would 
enable  the  student  to  prosecute  his  enquiries 
into  the  literature  and  antiquities  of  India. 
That  some  such  introduction  to  the  study  would 
not  only  be  serviceable,  but  even  necessary, 
can  hardly  admit  of  doubt. 

When  the  present  essay  was  first  published, 
in  the  year  1814,  there  was  absolutely  no  simi- 
lar compilation  then  in  existence ;  and  the  very 
favourable  reception  awarded  to  my  under- 
taking, inspired  me  with  well-grounded  hopes 
that  I  had  not  laboured  in  vain,  and  had  even 
materially  contributed  to  introduce  the  study 
of  Sanscrit  literature  among  the  scholars  of 
Germany.  Since  that  period,  however,  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  meet  with  any  work  com- 
pletely satisfactory  on  the  subject,  and  calcu- 
lated to  supply  all  the  deficiencies  of  our  ex- 
isting information  relative  to  India. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  can  scarcely 
be  expected  that  i  should  furnish  the  reader 
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with  a  general  account  of  Hindu  antiquities, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
particular  object  of  the  present  work.  I  can 
promise  no  learned  disquisitions  on  the  mytho- 
logical, philosophical,  or  religious  systems  of 
the  ancient  Hindus;  and  least  of  all  is  it  my 
purpose  to  institute  a  comparison  between  them 
and  other  nations  in  any  of  these  points,  or  lo 
investigate  the  probable  manner  in  which  such 
systems  may  have  been  communicated  to  other 
countries.  An  undertaking  of  this  nature,  be- 
sides being  extremely  hazardous,  would  alto- 
gether exceed  the  legitimate  province  of  his- 
tory. I  shall  therefore  be  satisfied  with  merely 
introducing  the  reader  to  the  threshhold,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  of  Hindu  Archaeology;  well 
aware  that  even  such  a  step  will  not  be  deemed 
superfluous,  if  he  would  penetrate  the  recesses 
of  the  interior. 

The  study  and  elucidation  of  Indian  antiqui- 
ties from  native  sources,  is,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  important  additions  that  have  been 
made  to  the  literature  of  the  present  day,  and 
will,  it  is  hoped,  enlarge  its  circle  of  acquire- 
ments to  a  much  greater  extent  hereafter.  It 
is  not  merely  the  lesthetic  merit  of  Sanscrit 
literature,  great  as  that  is,  which  renders  it  so 
valuable  in  our  estimation  ;  the  same  merit  also 
attaches  to  it  in  an  historical  point  of  view. 
We  must,  indeed,  allow,  that  we  are  not  yet 
enabled  to  attempt  miy  composition  resembling 
a  consecutive  critico-chronological  history  of 
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ancient  India ;  the  means  at  our  present  dis- 
posal are  far  too  inadequate  to  effect  such  a 
laborious  undertaking  ;  and  probably  they  will 
continue  to  be  so.  At  the  same  lime,  however, 
while  it  carries  us  back  into  remote  ages,  and 
among  a  distant  people,  who  have  attained  a 
high  and  peculiar  degree  of  civilization,  the  an- 
cient literature  of  the  Hindus  discloses  to  our 
sight  a  new  world,  which  is  so  much  the  more 
captivating,  as  it  is  entirely  different  from  our 
own.  I  would  ask,  is  the  addition  thereby 
made  to  the  general  history  of  mankind  of  no 
more  value  than  a  series  of  chronological  tables, 
containing  only  a  dry  nomenclature  of  princes 
and  dates  ?  or  should  we  be  willing  to  receive 
them  in  exchange  for  the  Ramayana  and  Ma- 
habharat  of  the  Hindus,  or  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey of  the  Greeks? 

Our  present  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  literature 
may  be  said  to  stand  nearly  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  that  of  the  Greek  did  in  Italy  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  inestim- 
able benefits  which  the  study  of  the  latter  has 
conferred  upon  the  whole  western  world,  are 
loo  well  known  ;  and  though  it  were  presump- 
tuous, perhaps,  to  expect  the  same  important 
consequences  from  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit, 
yet  we  are  not  without  the  wish  and  the  ex- 
pectation, that  it  may  also  flourish  and  produce 
its  own  peculiar  fruits. 


July  27.  1824. 


A  Critical  View  of  the  Aniiquities  and  Literature 
of  India. 


tux  hCCOVUtt  WI  RtCBIVE  or  IKDIA  BIQOIRI  AH  IHPAIITI&L  AMD 
mrKUVDICEn  COMMDItBATlOV.  rOK  IT  If  IITVATI  AT  A  Vtlir  IUXOTS 
DMTAKC«    fXOM  tn,  AMD  BVT  fF-W  OF  ODK  CUVHTaVMKN  HAVS  tXAHtxrO 

tt  •iTfl  ttTAimOwi  Alcn  Tuotr  nriiif  whu  iiavk  tkaviiuliid  TiiiTMt.ii, 

■ATS  BKUI  OMLt  VAMT*  at  IT,  AMD  WHAT  THBT   RELATE  l>  MIMTLV   PROM 
NUatAT. 

Straw),  li>.  xt.  iNir. 


Tnr  historians  who  have  enquired  into  the 
religion  and  learning  of  the  East,  have  almost 
always  been  obliged  to  revert  to  India  for  in- 
formation in  their  researches.  That  distant 
country  however,  has  at  no  former  period  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Europeans,  in  these 
particulars,  so  much  as  at  tlie  present  day. 
From  the  time  that  it  became  subject  to  the 
English,  it  has  excited  their  regard,  not  more 
by  its  productions  than  by  its  arts  and  litera- 
ture: and  the  learnt  of  Great  Britian  now 
flatter  themselves,   that  they  have  at  length 
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discovered  the  sources  from  which,  not  only 
the  rest  of  Asia,  but  the  whole  Western  World 
derived  their  knowledge  and  their  religion. 
They  have  accordingly  endeavoured  to  render 
these  sources  accessible  to  Europe,  through 
the  medium  of  learned  dissertations  on  the 
most  important  points  of  Hindu  mythology  and 
civilization,  as  well  as  by  translations  of  native 
works'.  These  enquiries  have  given  rise  to 
corresponding  ones  in  Germany ;  the  number 
of  students  in  this  department  of  letters  has 
greatly  increased ;  the  sacred  language  of  In- 
dia together  with  its  literature  and  poetry  have 
been  introduced  to  our  acquaintance;  and  edi- 
tions of  Sanscrit  works  printed  in  the  original 
character  have  issued  from  the  German  press, 
as  well  as  from  those  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Thames. 

Were  it  possible  clearly  to  define  and  cha- 


■  Sir  W.  JooM  ihe  fint  pnuidciu  of  the  Aiiatic  Society  (ovMled  at 
C«lcutla  in  1784,  hu  undoabwdly  Uk  credit  of  havm|  ori^oUed  tbtM 
Ititdieii  and  by  bis  own  exertioDs  conlributed  to  rtnder  them  worthy  the 
BOtlM  aod  Ckvounble  rooiiileratioti  of  the  Enropean  wnrU.  What  uth«T 
icholar  indeed  but  himacir  could  hviB  brought  to  U»  tuk  such  inuliirftriatt 
tctiuirements,  incfa  a  profound  koowledge  of  Isoguaget,  such  extetmn 
view*  of  bUloty,  to  rich  a  vein  of  poetic  feeliag.  and,  in  «  woni,  eoch  a  pn* 
(lonusBtit  taito  lor  weij'  thtog  Ommtal  *  And  if  occutoaally  his  uniible 
eailiuatum  buiriea  bim  be>-oiul  the  liiutu  of  tnie  criticiuD,  we  fan  e&sily 
uciue  it  ia  one  who  wu  lh«  tn»ns  of  eicitiog  the  sura  Ipiril  equdly  ia 
otben,  and  thui  giving  dne  cfibct  to  the  important  axiom,  that  Hinds  Am- 
tiiiailwa  can  only  be  nliilactonJy  explored  in  tbo  country  lUclf. 

Of  llie  wrilingt  of  the  above  Society  contained  in  the  Asiatic  HeacarcliCi 
[  have  only  rontullcd  tha  (tnt  twelve  vols.  (1—4  of  the  4to.  odiL  aad 
6 — 12  of  the  6y<y,)  not  having  been  able  to  prociue  the  iliineentli  whick 
wu  all  tlkco  pnblikhod.  The  caaayi  of  Sir.  W.  Jooei  tnay  be  (bund  also  in 
hia  Works,  vol.  1—6  4to.«dil, 
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racterize  in  alt  its  extent^  the  influence  which 
this  most  cultivated  people  of  the  East  has  ex- 
ercised upon  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  could 
scarcely  then  doubt  Ibe  probability  of  our 
being  able  to  supply  one  of  the  most  important 
chasms  in  the  present  history  of  the  civilization 
of  mankind.  The  Hindus,  however,  have  been 
always  too  much  occupied  with  themselves  to 
pay  much  attention  to  other  nations,  except 
when  obliged  by  invasion  and  conquest;  they 
have  therefore,  as  it  would  seem,  preserved  no 
information  for  us  on  the  subject;  and  the  con- 
clusions which  might  be  drawn  from  a  com- 
parison of  their  knowledge  and  institutions 
with  those  of  other  countries,  however  probable 
are  yet  by  no  means  certain ;  and  even  sup- 
posing they  were,  we  shall  still  have  to  reply 
to  such  questions  as  the  following.  What  do 
we  really  know  of  the  ancient  learning  of  this 
people?  Of  their  religion,  their  poetry,  their 
arts,  their  political  institutions,  or  of  their  com- 
merce, and  their  influence  upon  other  nations? 
From  what  sources  do  we  derive  this  know- 
ledge? And  to  what  extent  are  these  sources 
themselves  clear  and  authentic,  or  the  reverse? 
We  must  satisfy  ourselves  upon  all  these  points 
before  we  can  even  pronounce  upon  our  ability 
to  compose  an  historical  sketch  of  that  olden 
time  when  the  Hindus,  as  yet  their  own  mas- 
ters, and  not  bowed  down  under  the  yoke  of  a 
foreign  conqueror,  had  free  and  unfettered  li- 
berty of  developing  the  national  character. 
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Such  an  enquiry  as  this  however,  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  for  many  reasons.  First  of 
all  the  very  abundance  of  materials  itself  is 
one  obstacle.  And  again,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  accumulation  of  facts,  we  are  perpetually 
meeting  with  great  and  important  chasms. 
Add  to  this  the  still  greater  number  of  difficul- 
ties naturally  inherent  in  the  subject,  which  im- 
pede the  progress  of  investigation,  and  which 
can  only  be  removed  by  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  spirit  and  ways  of  thinking  pecu- 
liar to  Eastern  nations  ;  it  is  by  such  means 
alone  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  more  ample 
and  satisfactory  conclusions. 

It  is  true  we  have  one  great  advantage  here 
which  does  not  assist  our  researches  into  most 
other  nations  of  antiquity— it  is  the  fact  that 
the  Hindus  still  exist  as  a  people.  Completely 
separate  by  their  customs  and  religion  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  disdaining  to  make 
converts,  they  have  thereby  preserved  their  na- 
tional existence.  Even  the  foreigners  who 
have  settled  among  them,  and  what  is  still 
more  surprising  their  very  conquerors,  remain 
altogether  as  distinct  and  isolated  as  they 
would  be  in  their  own  native  land.  It  is  this 
exclusive  character  which  renders  communica- 
tion with  them  so  difficult,  and  checks  all  our 
enquiries.  And  though  it  is  very  probable 
they  would  not  under  all  circumstances  main- 
tain the  same  reserve  towards  a  foreigner,  who 
knew  how  to  insinuate  himself  into  their  confi- 
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dence,  yei  travellers  too  often  bring  with  them 
preconceived  opinions,  or  are  deficient  in  that 
icind  of  knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to 
profit  by  the  information  they  may  obtain :  and 
moreover  instances  are  by  no  means  rare  of  the 
fact,  that  a  desire  of  flattering  strangers  will 
often  induce  a  cunning  Hindu  to  furnish  them 
with  statements  either  absolutely  false,  or  at 
least  so  artfully  mixed  up  with  what  is  true  as 
not  to  be  worthy  of  confidence". 

The  Hindu  passes  as  it  were  a  kind  of  spirit- 
ual existence  in  ages  long  since  gone  by.  The 
present  is  to  him  an  age  of  profound  corruption, 
and  according  to  his  legendary  notions  a  still 
more  deeply  corrupted  era  is  to  ensue,  until 
the  restoration  of  a  former  happy  state  shall 
introduce  a  new  and  better  order  of  things. 
But  this  present  age,  truly  so  named  by  us,  is 
DO  other  than  what  an  European  writer  would 
generally  term  "The  Age  of  History."  The 
Brahman,  however,  looks  down  upon  it  with  a 
glance  of  indifference,  if  not  of  actual  contempt. 
Uis  soul  discovers  more  abundant  nourishment 
in  the  contemplation  of  those  far  distant  periods 
of  time  when  the  mighty  Vishnu,  disguised  as 
Rama,  made  war  on  the  Demons,  or  when,  in 
the  character  of  Krishna,  he  became  the  re- 
storer of  a  better  order  of  things.    What  could 


*  Wilbrd  {Aftat.   Reft.  rol.  viii,  p.  250,  tte,).  with  noble  trankneu, 
■ilBMi  tha  U>  haw  been  tlw  ct»e  wiib  rckpect  to  bis  euay  oo  Egypt  uJ 
fSM  "^  (A*iai.  Ro.  vol,  iti,)  His  Minilu  teacher  htdfaliified  the  name* 
if  ptim  acrurring  in  ib«  Mi^9.  fiom  wliich  lie  bomnred  his  ontiriaU. 
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induce  him  to  condescend  to  the  survey  of  this 
present  age  of  misery?  What  could  reconcile 
him  to  such  studies  as  those  to  which  we  arc 
indebted  for  our  critical  history  of  his  country- 
men? To  no  purpose  should  we  search  for  a 
native  of  this  description,  and  yet,  nevertheless, 
to  the  Hindu,  such  as  he  is,  does  the  European 
apply  for  information.  The  grand  object, 
therefore,  of  a  writer  who  would  describe  this 
sing^ular  people,  would  be  to  make  himself  a 
Hindu  among  Hiudus.  without  at  the  same  time 
divesting  himself  of  the  character  of  an  Euro- 
pean. Whoever  has  satisfied  himself  of  the 
ditHculty  of  fulfilling  these  requisites,  must  ne- 
cessarily in  proportion  as  he  distrusts  bis  own 
abilities,  be  obliged  to  make  larger  claims  upon 
the  impartial  judgment  of  his  readers.  Even 
though  he  had  in  person  visited  the  banks  of 
the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  and  received  in- 
struction at  the  feet  of  the  most  learned  pundits 
of  Benares,  yet  he  must  still  allow  the  impossi- 
bility of  fully  complying  with  the  pre-requisites 
to  his  task.  How  then  must  the  difficulties  be 
increased  to  one  who  living  under  a  dreary 
northern  sky,  has  never  beheld  the  gorgeous 
magnificence  of  an  Indian  climate ;  who,  out  of 
all  its  rich  literature  is  acquainted  with  but  a 
few  detached  fragments ;  and  who,  in  order  to 
obtain  even  this  scanty  knowledge,  must  con- 
tent himself  with  translations,  themselves  pro- 
bably imperfect  and  incorrect? 
We  have  however  (thanks  to  iho  preparatory 
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labours  of  English  scholars)  arrived  suffici- 
ently far  on  our  way>  to  be  able  to  fix  on  some 
certain  point  of  view  from  which  we  can  take  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  In- 
dian antiquilies  and  literature,  though  many 
portions  of  it  still  remain  enveloped  in  mist  and 
obscurity.  It  will  therefore  be  our  principal 
task,  to  determine  the  correctness  and  extent  of 
our  sphere  uf  vision,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the 
degree  of  clearness  with  which  the  several  ob- 
jects strike  our  view.  It  is  indeed  always  a 
considerable  point  gained,  when  wc  are  able  to 
distinguish  what  we  know  from  that  which  we 
are  ignorant  of.  The  day  perhaps  may  come 
when  the  mists  which  now  intercept  our  obser- 
vation will  be  dissipated ;  should  that  ever  be 
the  case,  some  later  artist  may  then  fill  up  this 
imperfect  outline  with  a  more  sure  and  success- 
ful band.  Incomplete  and  defective  as  it  now 
is,  it  will  nevertheless,  till  that  time  have  a  cer- 
tain value,  and  will  perhaps  suf!er  but  little  in 
the  estimation  of  my  successor  even  should  he 
pass  a  correct  and  impartial  judgment  on  its 
merits. 

Since  then  the  object  of  our  enquiries  has 
been  thuft  determined,  it  follows,  of  course,  that 
wc  have  here  nothing  to  do  with  laying  down 
systems  of  Hindu  religion  and  philosophy  by 
themselves,  nor  with  starting  hypotheses,  as  for 
example,  touching  the  earliest  connection  of  In- 
dia with  RgypI,  or  the  iraitsmtsi^ion  of  Hindu 
t-iviliiatiun  into  tlic  Weatcra  World,  etc.  {,al- 
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though  probably  we  shall  have  occasion  now 
and  then  to  advert  to  these  subjects):  as  little 
do  we  propose  to  contradict  those  learned  men 
who  have  written  upon  these  topics.  Our  end 
will  be  attained  when  we  have  discovered  a 
fixed  standard,  by  reference  to  which  we  can 
examine  and  set  a  just  value  upon  their  re- 
searches. 

The  general  opinion  of  ancient  as  well  as  of 
modern  times  is  unanimous  in  considering  the 
Hindus  as  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  in  fact  the 
oldest,  civilized  nation  in  the  world.  The  criti- 
cal enquirer  however  has  an  undoubted  right 
to  demand  upon  what  foundation  this  universal 
opinion  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Hindus 
rests ;  and  whether  the  bare  assertion  of  the  na- 
tives themselves  be  equivalent  to  an  absolute 
veriGcation  of  the  fact?  Or,  have  not  we  also 
good  reasons  for  being  incredulous  in  an  equal 
ratio  to  their  own  exaggerated  accounts  of  their 
antiquity,  particularly  as  it  appears  more  and 
more  evident  that  India  is  the  last  place  to 
look  to  for  any  thing  like  authentic  systems  of 
chronology  ?  To  this  question  however  we 
shall  only  be  able  to  furnish  a  decisive  answer 
in  the  sequel  of  our  enquir\'.  In  the  mean 
time  it  will  merely  be  necessary  at  the  outset 
to  define  with  somewhat  more  precision  the  ra- 
ther vague  acceptation  of  the  words  *'  high  an- 
tiquity." Allowing  as  we  do  the  Hindus  to  be 
a  most  ancient  people,  we  are  not  therefore 
obliged  to  appeal  to  their  chronological  scries  of 
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years  reckoned  by  the  million,  nor  indeed  with 
several  English  writers,  need  we  go  so  far  back 
even  as  the  deluge,  at  which  period  according 
to  their  calculations,  the  fourth  age  of  the  Hin- 
dus, the  age  of  corruption,  began.  Under  the 
the  title  of  high  antiquity  we  generally  compre- 
hend that  space  of  time  which  extends  to  the  l 
.tenth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Tiistoric  records  of  no  other  people,  if  we  except 
the  Jews,  reaches  beyond  this  point.  All  that 
goes  further  back  is  concealed  beneath  the 
cloak  of  tradition  and  hieroglyphics,  and  as 
long  as  wc  can  draw  no  broad  line  of  demarca- 
tion in  the  case,  the  definition  just  laid  down 
will  generally  be  found  sufficient  for  our  pur- 

je.  Whether  the  civilization  of  India  reaches 
back  to  one  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  as  is  pretty  certain,  or  even  to  two,  which  j 
i»  not  improbable,  can  never  be  a  question  al-  ' 
together  devoid  of  interest.  But  it  is  equally 
certain  that  at  the  precise  point  where  the 
thread  of  history  and  the  connection  of  its  de- 
tails is  broken  uti\  the  interest  attached  to  accu- 
rate chronological  data  ends  likewise ;  and  all 
judicious  readers  must  be  unanimous  in  allow- 
ing that  it  is  much  better  to  confess  ignorance, 
than  boldly  to  substitute  conjecture  in  the 
place  of  knowledge:  at  the  same  time  however 
a  writer  must  have  free  permission  to  advance 
probabilities,  and  even  occasionally,  conjectures, 
(U  such. 

Our  knowledge  of  Indian  antiquities  is  de- 
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ri%'e<I  partly  from  Grecian  sources,  and  partly 
from  the  accounts  of  the  natives  themselves. 
The  first  of  these  authorities  has  already,  in 
great  measure,  been  weighed  and  examined  in 
our  work  on  Persian  India,  and  the  writers 
themselves  are  too  well  known  to  require  any 
critical  notice  in  this  place.  1  shall  content 
myself  therefore  with  repeating  the  f^eneral 
conclusion  deduced  from  their  histories,  that, 
at  the  period  of  the  Macedonian  invasion, 
nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
commencemeDt  of  our  era,  the  Hindus  already 
appeared  to  have  reached  the  same  degree  of 
refinement  and  civilization  both  in  public  and 
private  life,  which  they  subsequently  maintain- 
ed: we  are  therefore  fully  authorized  in  the 
conclusion,  that  this  civilized  state  must  then 
have  been  several  hundred  years  in  existence, 
and  even  extend  as  far  back  as  that  "  high  an- 
tiquity" above  defined.  The  present  Enquiry 
then  will  be  limited  solely  to  a  consideration  of 
Indian  sources  of  information  :  these  are  of  a 
twofold  description  ;  Monuments  and  Writings. 
Each  kind  will  therefore  require  a  separate  ex- 
amination. 

The  monuments  still  remaining  of  Indian 
architecture,  considered  with  a  view  towards 
furthering  our  knowledge  of  the  i)eople,  are 
scarcely  Jess  important  than  those  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  are  for  a  similar  purpose  with  re- 
spect to  the  Egyptians.  Who  has  not,  even 
though  he  may  be  ignorant  of  all  clsc^  at  least 
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heard  something  of  those  stupendous  erections 
to  be  seen  in  the  islands  of  Salsette  and  £le- 
phanta?  These  serve  to  confirm  the  remark, 
that  the  more  India  is  examined,  the  greater 
variety  of  illustrative  subject-matter,  in  this 
point  of  view,  presents  itself  to  the  enquirer. 
But  before  wc  can  regard  Hindu  monuments 
as  authentic  sources  of  information  on  the  anti- 
quities of  India,  we  ought  previously  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  our  acquaintance  with  them; 
— how  far  in  connection  with  this  object  they 
have  already  been  examined — to  what  degree 
ihey  are  capable  of  further  illustration  ?  And 
moreover,  what  are  the  conclusions,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  the  nation, 
which  we  are  enabled  to  deduce  from  our  pre- 
sent knowledge  of  them  ?  Our  first  endeavour 
tlien  will  be  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  reply  to 
each  of  these  questions. 

We  are  indebted  for  ahnost  all  that  we  know 
of  Indian  monuments  to  the  labours  of  English- 
men. Neither  the  Portuguese  nor  the  Dutch, 
nor  yet  the  French,  have  employed  their  minds 
OD  the  subject,  if  we  except  a  few  occasional 
remarks  occuring  in  books  of  Tmvels.  But 
partial  notices  and  even  descriptions  in  detail, 
explain  but  little  when  unaccompanied  with 
accurate  engravings.  The  English  have  pre- 
sented us  with  several  magnificent  works  on 
India,  but  they  have  for  the  most  part  con- 
sidered the  subject  in  a  very  different  light. 
It  was  rntlier  tlicir  aim  lo  represent  Itidiaa  na- 
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ture  in  general  as  it  now  appears,  than  to  give 
a  description  of  the  Hindus  of  antiquity.  The 
great  work  of  Hodges  is  composed  with  this 
design*.  The  two  volumes  of  copperplate  il- 
lustrations contain  only  two  pages  descriptive 
of  ancient  Hindu  temples,  the  pagodas,  namely, 
of  Deogur  and  Tanjore.  In  a  work  indeed  of 
this  kind  every  thing  is  calculated  more  for  ef- 
fect than  to  give  a  true  and  correct  representa- 
tion; and  moreover  the  whole  manner  of  Hodges 
is  very  little  adapted  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  Hindu  architecture,  as  he  gives  nothing 
but  sketches  and  views. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  before  any  thing  of 
importance  towards  illustrating  these  monu- 
ments appeared  in  England,  a  native  of  Ger- 
many had  already  gained  the  credit  of  leading 
the  way,  and  had  given  a  description  of  the 
rock  excavations  at  Elephanta**.  The  name  of 
Niebuhr  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  copies,  and  we  are  indebted  ro 
that  enterprising  traveller  for  a  ground-plan  of 
the  rock  temple,  a  design  of  one  of  the  pillars 
with  its  dimensions,  and  seven  plates  represent- 
ing the  bas-reliefs  on  the  walls.  His  drawings 
of  Klcphanta  are  even  now  the  most  accurate 
that  we  have,  though  he  describes  only  a  few  of 
the  bas-reliefs,  suihcicnt  however  to  give  us 


'  Viewt  of  nindmUR,  voh  t.  Vu  Otbor  works,  lucli  u  rctmint's  Views 
of  IlioilaiUn,  wliK-li  conUin  Dodeugttsof  oBeieal  mooutucuu,  1  sliitll  paw 
oier  in  kiIcdcc. 

*  Nidnihf'iTnvtli,  vol.  U.  1771,  plila  tii— si. 
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some  notion  of  Hindu  sculpture.     A  large  field 
still  remains  open  to  future  draughtsmen. 

Nevertheless  Niebuhr's  attempt  was  so  much 
the  more  meritorious  in  that  it  appears  to  have 
given  the  first  impulse  to  British  zeal  and  acti- 
vity. A  few  years  afterwards  there  appeared 
in  London,  a  work  under  the  title  of,  '*  The  An- 
cient Monuments  of  India,  by  R.  Gough'."  In 
ithia  production,  however,  we  meet  with  evident 
[proofs  of  the  low  state  in  which  Indian  archae- 
ology still  continued  in  England.  It  contains 
.merely  a  notice  of  the  writers  who  have  spoken 
about  Salsette  and  Elephanta ;  Niebuhr  is 
translated  word  for  word,  and  the  accompany- 
ing  plates  are  all  copied  from  his  designs:  only 
one  new  engraving  is  added,  containing  ground- 
plans  of  the  rock  temples  of  Salsette  and  some 
others,  together  with  a  view  of  that  island,  and 
two  or  three  inscriptions.  Our  knowledge  of 
Indian  monuments  is  not  therefore  much  in- 
creased by  this  meagre  compilation.  We  are 
indebted  for  a  more  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  temples  of  Salsette  to  Lord  Valentia. 

The  foundation  of  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Cal- 
cutta about  this  time,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  led  us  to  expect  fresh  informa- 
tion respecting  the  monuments  of  India.  Such 
subjects,  it  is  true,  were  not  excluded  from  the 
researches  of  the  Society,  but  their  principal 
attention  was  directed  to  languages,  literature, 

«  A  Conptnlive  View  of  llie  Aocteot  AIouubudU  of  India,  by  R. 
(ioogb.  hrndtn,  1786. 
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and  science,  and  what  notices  they  have  given 
of  Hindu  monuments  are  confined  to  the  de- 
scription of  certain  pagodas,  chiefly  those  of 
Ellora  and  Mavalipuram,  and  some  pillars 
char^^ed  with  inscriptions.  Thankfully  as  we 
acknowledge  even  these,  our  gratitude  would 
have  been  much  greater  had  we  been  favoured 
with  more  drawings,  and  on  a  larger  scale. 

Although  since  the  appearance  of  Gough*s 
work,  designs  of  monuments  had  been  given  in 
various  books  of  Travels  and  other  writings'; 
yet  the  splendid  work  of  the  Daniells'  was  the 
first  exclusively  devoted  to  the  monuments  of 
Hindu  architecture.  Their  plan  comprised  the 
whole  e.xtent  of  Indian  antiquities,  and  evea 
the  buildings  of  modern  time,  particularly  those 
of  the  Mogul  period.  But  even  this  work,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  it,  appears  more  calculated  to  charm  the 
eye  than  inform  the  understanding.  The  em- 
ployment of  colours  is  scarcely  capable  of  giv- 
ing an  accurate  idea  of  architecture,  because  it 
unintentionally  embellishes  too  much,  and  that 
this  latter  is  even  sometimes  done  with  design  a 
modern  traveller  is  obliged  to  confess''.  How 
often  indeed  does  suspicion  force  itself  upon 
the  mind  of  the  beliolder  that  these  paintings 


'  Ai  in  Mkuricc'ft  Hiilory  uf  IliDdntM,  1794.  he,  CnwCanj'*  SkHrlin 
onitDilMlaa,  tml  oUwn. 

<  Antiquuies  of  India,  from  the  Dnwin^  of  Thomat  Uaoiell,  eogrtved 
by  bitmairand  William  Diiiiicll.  taken  in  Uw  jrcan  WW.  1793. 

^  Lotd  Valentin'*  Ttavc^s,  vol.  i.  {i.  357. 
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are  too  beautiful  to  be  true !  Besides,  the  edi- 
tors of  this  publication  were  artists  and  not 
sctiolars ;  neither  are  the  monuments  there  de- 
signed classed  according  to  time  and  nation : 
and  we  feel  the  want  of  a  learned  commentary 
to  give  us  the  previous  instructions  under  what 
era  to  arrange  them.  It  is  impossible  there- 
fore with  no  better  materials  than  these  to  com- 
pose a  history  of  Hindu  architecture. 

The  work  of  Mons.  Langltis',  finished  but  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  presents,  it  is  true, 
only  designs  of  monuments  already  known,  af- 
ter the  original  drawings  of  the  Daniclls  and 
others ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  of  great  merit,  be- 
cause he  has  incorporated  a  variety  of  informa- 
tion dispersed  abroad  in  costly  and  scarce  col- 
lections, and  has  thereby  materially  abridged 
the  labours  of  the  student.  M'^ith  reference, 
however,  to  the  accuracy  of  the  monuments  of 
Elephanta  designed  by  them  both,  it  appears 
to  me  upon  comparison  that  the  preference  is 
due  to  Niebuhr.  The  scale  too  of  the  designs, 
i  think,  is  not  sufficiently  large  toconvey  a  just 
idea  of  the  original.  The  great  in  architecture 
can  only  be  represented  by  corresponding  great- 
ness in  the  delineation.  At  the  same  time  the 
work  above  mentioned  proves,  in  a  striking 
manner,  that  we  have  as  yet  scarcely  passed 
even  the  threshold  of  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  Hindu  monuments.     The  learned  Orient- 

*  MonuRMnt  Ancient  ct  Hodernei  d«  I'lode  eo  160  PUdcIwIf  fit  L. 
LaaglM,  Paru.  1813. 
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aliat  has  not  even  ventured  to  classify  the 
buildings  according  to  their  age,  style,  and  the 
particular  architects ;  but  has  followed  rather  a 
geographical  plan,  in  proceeding  from  south  to 
north. 

Among  modern  travellers.  Lord  Valentia  has 
distinguished  himself  above  all  others  by  pre- 
senting us  with  correct  drawings  "^  of  particular 
ancient  monuments,  with  which  we  were  previ- 
ously altogether,  or  at  least  but  imperfectly, 
acquainted.  Since  this  period,  a  considerable 
number  of  Travels  and  other  publications  con- 
nected with  India  have  made  their  appearance; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  re- 
markable illustrations,  or  descriptions  of  monu- 
ments contained  therein. 

Fortunate  indeed  would  it  have  been  for  our 
labours,  had  these  interesting  relics  employed 
the  hand  and  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  a 
Wood  or  a  Stuart!  Every  opinion  delivered 
upon  architectural  remains,  must  always  be 
hazardous  and  uncertain  when  wc  have  no 
plans  on  an  accurate  and  extensive  scale  to 
guide  our  judgment.  But  nevertheless,  wc 
cannot  still  be  said  to  grope  our  way  in  perfect 
darkness.  The  works  above  mentioned  have 
contributed  a  good  deal  towards  showing  the 
path,  and  have  led  to  conclusions  which  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  a  correct  knowledge 
of  Indian  antiquities. 


^  See  the  coj>]>et|>latt  cngrivingi  ituclwd  lo  buTnveU. 
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The  monumeDts  of  Hindu  architecture  natu- 
rally divide  themselves  into  three  classes  ;  the 
first,  comprises  subterraueous  temples  hewn 
out  of  the  rock :  the  second,  contains  those 
temples  which  have  i>een  similarly  formed 
upon  the  surface,  but  have  also  portions  of  the 
structure  under  ground;  the  third,  includes 
buildings*  properly  so  called.  They  have  all 
a  common  connection  with  religious  purposes, 
being  dedicated  as  well  to  the  worship  of 
Vishnu  and  Siva  or  Mahadeva,  whose  followers 
exist  to  this  day,  as  also  to  Buddha,  whose  sect> 
long  since  expelled  this  part  of  India,  still  sub- 
sists universally  in  Ceylon  and  the  Ullra-Gan- 
getic  continent.  I  enumerate  the  above  three 
classes  in  the  order  which  appears  to  agree 
also  with  the  date  of  their  construction.  If  this 
be  but  a  conjecture,  there  certainly  is  every 
appearance  of  probability  in  its  favour,  for  it 
can  scarcely  be  maintained  that  a  people,  who 
had  already  been  accustomed  to  build  in  the 
open  air,  should  subsequently  bes^n  to  lodge 
their  divinities  in  underground  temples ;  on  the 
contrary  it  appears  more  natural  on  the  very 
face  of  things  that  excavation  of  the  rock  should 
have  preceded  its  exterior  embellishment. 
Whichever  be  the  real  state  of  the  case  we 
must  necessarily  divide  them  into  three  classes, 
of  each  of  which  we  will  now  attempt  to  give  a 
correct  view  in  succession. 

The  rock  temples  of  the  first  kind  arc  found 
in  various  parts  of  India,  and  are  probably  not 
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all  known  to  us  even  at  the  present  day.  Al- 
though in  the  plains  of  Bengal  and  the  Punjab, 
the  nature  of  the  ground  does  not  admit  of  Iheir 
construction,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
of  the  peninsula  on  this  side  of  the  Ganges  is 
traversed  by  a  rocky  chain  of  Ghauts,  at  present 
in  great  measure  unexplored.  The  nature  of  this 
country  itself  would  seem  to  suggest  the  conveni- 
ence of  underground  habitations^  where  neither 
the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun,  nor  the  impetuous 
torrents  of  the  rainy  season  could  penetrate. 
The  natives  of  many  other  portions  of  the  globe 
have  adopted  similar  contrivances;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  more  extensive  scope  allowed  by 
them  to  the  introduction  of  science,  so  will  it 
appear  less  wonderful  that  a  people  in  such  a 
situation,  and  not  deficient  in  tools,  should  ex- 
ercise their  ingenuity  in  this  way'.  The  same 
kind  of  habitation  which  a  man  would  con- 
struct for  himself,  he  would  also  appropriate 
to  his  gods.  It  was  a  religious  feeling  which 
transformed  a  hut  into  a  temple.  But  an  ex- 
cavation of  the  rock  would  seem  just  so  much 
the  more  obvious  to  him  as  it  favoured  his  de- 
sign of  rendering  these  monuments  of  his  reli- 


'  £vcD  (fas  Dkkad  lloueotou  u«  in  tbt  habit  of  tketcbiag  nde  dwigw 
OD  tb«  w«Ui  of  Ukaii  hat>.  But  what  a  wido  ioterval  u  there  lictwccn  an 
African  hreal  and  a  Hinda  rock  tem^ilc^  anil  yd  the  refioed  artiBce  ob- 
MTvabla  ID  ihe  laoar,  miut  hava  picvioiuly  tracad  tba  ioUnnadiate  «titp» 
betwwo  the  twg  cxUcnai.  An  authentic  accovDt  ol  ibe  riac  and  progreu 
of  gnMlo  ajcliitectnra  (wera  iuSictent  tnatchala  at  hand),  woald  dMitrt- 
kn  lead  to  new  ntid  intcrcsling  eoncluatoni  re»pocttng  Ibe  general  kitlorjr 
of  mukiiMl. 
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gion  imperishable.  A  design  which  is  appa- 
rent in  the  monuments  themselves ;  and  which 
is  exhibited  stilt  more  strongly  among  all  na- 
tions in  proportion  as  we  go  further  back  into 
their  antiquity.  But  the  extent  of  these  build- 
ings in  India,  the  vastuess  of  the  plan,  the  care 
displayed  in  the  execution,  the  richness  of  the 
ornaments  which  adorn  the  ^^^alls,  often  indeed 
fantastic  yet  still  finished  with  great  taste,  all 
conspire  together  in  exciting  the  admiration 
and  surprise  of  the  observant  traveller;  and  im- 
mediately suggest  to  his  mind  the  propriety  of 
a  remark  which  one  has  so  often  occasion  to 
make,  when  contemplating  the  gigantic  works 
of  remote  antiquity,  that  such  stupendous  edi- 
6cc8  could  hardly  have  been  the  production  of 
one  generation,  but  must  have  required  the 
peaceable  and  uninterrupted  labour  of  upwards 
of  a  century  to  bring  them  to  completion.  We 
shall  now  proceed  to  detail  in  regular  order  the 
accounts  of  those  monuments  which  are  al- 
ready made  known  to  us. 

The  rock  temple  in  the  small  island  of  EIc- 
phanta",  near  Bombay,  has  been  the  most  fre- 
quently visited  of  any.  This,  together  with 
the  adjacent  buildings,  is  hewn  solely  out  of 
the  rock,  and  forms  consequently  a  perfect 
grotto.  The  temple  itself,  exclusive  of  the 
apartments  and  chapels  attached,  is  about  one 


■■  So  eallcd  bj  Kuropcan*  tnm  a  coIosm]  figure  of  on  eiepliBnt  hcwa 
tmt  of  iIm  stoMi  the  head  uid  Beck  aro  dow  fallan  off,  ami  the  whole 
MUm  HknIMH  approachiug  tuld,     LaDglit,  vol  ii,  p.  148. 
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hundred  aDd  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  the  same 
in  breadth.  In  front  of  the  principal  entrance 
facings  the  north,  and  therefore  sheltered  from 
the  sun,  is  an  artificial  terrace,  from  which 
there  is  an  extensive  prospect  of  tlie  ocean,  and 
on  each  side  is  an  additional  opening  to  admit 
the  fresh  breeze.  The  rock  which  serves  for  a 
roof  to  this  grotto  is  supported  by  twenty-six 
pillars  and  sixteen  pilasters  :  the  latter  occupy 
half  of  each  side,  and  are  left  by  the  architect 
in  the  original  unhewn  state  of  the  material. 
The  chambers  or  chapels  adjoining  are  not 
quite  so  high,  but  arc  finished  in  precisely  the 
same  manner.  The  walls,  without  inscriptions, 
but  formerly  covered  with  a  beautiful  stucco, 
are  still  ornamented  with  reliefs,  some  of  which 
are  so  highly  prominent  that  the  figures  are 
merely  attached  to  the  rock  by  their  backs; 
there  is  no  doubt  therefore  that  they  are  as  old 
as  the  temple  itself  Simitar  carving  is  observ- 
able on  the  walls  of  other  rock  temples,  and  the 
same  figures  present  themselves  :  the  whole 
are  consequently  borrowed  from  the  same  my- 
thology. The  question  is,  whether  from  that 
of  the  modern  Hindus,  and  whether  these  mo- 
numents belong  to  the  same  people,  or  are  they 
the  production  of  an  earlier  race  which  has  now 
disappeared,  together  wiih  its  religion?  Al- 
though it  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  work 
to  furnish  a  detailed  history  of  these  sculptures, 
of  which  by  the  way  we  have  only  a  few  par- 
tial drawings,  yet  they  require  a  more  particular 
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examination,  in  order  that  we  may  offer  some 
reply  to  the  foregoing  question.  I  shall  endea- 
vour, therefore,  in  following  the  order  of  Nie- 
buhr  s  drawings,  to  give  some  illustration  of  the 
subject;  premising,  however,  that  where  any 
thing  is  doubtful  I  shall  choose  rather  to  confess 
my  own  ignorance  than  advance  idle  conjecture. 
The  first  of  Niebuhr's  seven  plates"  is  the 
easiest  to  explain.  We  here  see  directly  in  the 
entrance  of  the  temple  a  colossal  bust,  thirteen 
feet  high,  with  three  heads  and  four  arms.  It 
represents,  as  he  has  rightly  observed,  the 
Hindu  Trinity',  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  or 
Mahadeva,  the  three  Devas,  or  personifications 
of  the  godhead.  The  middle  one  is  Brahma, 
that  on  the  right  Vishnu,  the  left  with  a  serpent 
and  mustachios  is  Siva.  The  same  mytho- 
logical idea  still  remains  perfectly  unaltered 
among  the  modem  Hindus.  There  is  an  ac- 
curate representation  of  these  three  figures, 
with  their  proper  attributes,  to  be  seen  in  an 
idol  of  bronze  in  the  Borgian  museum,  which 
has  already  been  copied  and  described  by  father 
Paulino  ^  It  is  uncertain  what  characters  the 
large  human  figures  represent  which  are  on 
each  side  of  the  bust;  probably  they  are  chob- 
dars,  or  attendants,  usually  assigned  to  di- 
Tinities  and  great  men  as  part  of  their  retiuuc. 

"  Pteutut  Nielittbr*  Tr»v«lB,  ro).  ii,  plate  v.     Langltis,  plale  Uuii 
volii. 

*  CsUod  Tnnatli  by  the  Ilittdaf,  Trom  the  Siucril  (ri  ibrec,  ud  murti 
lonn.    PaiiURQ,  Syvtcmt  Dnhmuiicum,  p.  1<IE>. 

^  SfU.  Brahm.  p.  lOA,  m|<),  tAli,  kv,  a. 
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The  one  oa  the  right  hand,  supported  by  a 
dwarf,  bears  on  his  left  shoulder  a  cord,  which 
is  the  usual  distinction  of  a  Brahman,  but  in 
many  of  the  reliefs  is  as  oAcn  applied  to  a  god- 
head. In  either  case  we  cannot  but  consider 
these  personages  as  of  a  higher  rank  than  sim* 
pie  attendants,  a  supposition  which  is  confirmed 
by  their  stature,  the  Brahmanical  thread,  and 
the  additional  circumstance  of  their  being  sup- 
ported by  inferiors. 

The  representation  contained  in  the  following 
plate  (lab.  6.)  is  very  remarkable.  It  portrays 
Siva  or  Mahadeva'',  as  an  hermaphrodite  with 
one  breast,  a  circumstance  which  has  some- 
times caused  the  figure  to  be  mistaken  for  an 
Amazon.  He  is  however  recognized  by  his  in- 
signia— in  one  of  his  four  hands  he  holds  a 
snake,  in  the  other  a  timbrel,  in  the  third  a 
whip,  and  with  the  fourth  he  supports  himself 
on  the  bull  Nundi^  his  usual  mode  of  convey- 
ance. Father  Paulino  has  already  observed', 
that  it  is  very  common  to  represent  Siva,  as 
well  as  the  two  other  great  deities,  under  the 
form  of  an  hermaphrodite,  an  emblem  which 
no  doubt  contains  some  deep  and  mysterious 
meaning.  On  his  left  stand  two  female  figures, 
one  holding  a  fiy-flap,  the  other  an  unknown 
instrument ;   both  therefore  evidently  in  a  me- 

*  Mkhadevi.  "  Tb«  Grui  GotI,"  ii  only  ob«  of  ike  itMBy  ■araamci  of 
Sim. 

4  See  Puiliop,  SyvUmi  UnfamftDicun,  pp.  8d,  80. 

'  PMltna,  Sjr«i.  Hnbm.  p.  66.  \\  is  fiDtn  Ihis  thai  be  u  cftlM  "  Ar- 
ihAUfi,"  (  Ard^ktinarita),  ibe  lord,  balf  (emele. 
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nial  character.  On  the  right  Siva  himself 
again  appears  as  a  niau>  with  his  usual  attribute, 
a  trident,  the  symbol  of  his  dominion  over  the 
upper,  middle,  and  nether  world.  Behind,  or 
rather  above  him»  is  an  intended  representation 
of  Brahma,  with  four  heads,  of  which  however 
only  three  are  visible ;  but  the  four  accompany- 
ing swaus  (the  bird  that  carries  him  through 
the  heavens,)  leave  no  doubt  of  the  real  num- 
ber. On  the  other  side,  opposite  to  Brahma, 
is  Kartikeya,  the  son  of  Siva  and  Parvati,  the 
god  of  war,  with  sword  in  hand,  sitting  upon 
bis  conquered  enemy,  the  giant  Kaymughusura. 
Next  to  Brahma  is  Gan^sa  the  god  of  wisdom, 
holding  in  bis  hand  a  style :  another  attribute 
of  his,  is  an  elephant's  head,  which  the  god 
himself  often  bears*.  On  another  part  of  the 
wall  is  represented  the  fable  of  his  origin,  (which 
Niebuhr  has  recounted,  without  however  sub- 
joining any  illustration '),  and  from  which  also 
is  evident  tbat  he  must  have  formed  part  of  the 
suite  of  Siva.  The  figures  hovering  above  them 
in  the  attitude  of  adoration,  are  a  choir  of  Devas 
and  Devanis  (male  and  female  genii),  who  com- 
pose Siva's  court  in  his  palace  of  Kailasa. 

In  the  next  plate  (tab.  7.)  Siva  again  ap- 
pears as  the  principal  figure,  recognizable  by 
hia  attribute,   the  snake,   in  one  of  his  four 


*  la  Nwbuhr,  owing  to  a  mixtukQ,  the  hc«tl  ooly  of  «n  elephant  u  repra* 
moImI.  wiiboui  adding  ihento  Um  iomgc  of  Guicta ;  the  god  biinteirsp> 
foui  ta  LaiigUr*.  vol.  ii.  pUte  Ixxv,  and  alto  in  Ibe  rollowiog  pUle  of 
Ntel>Mkr'*  txMk  iuelf. 

*  Niebulii't  Travels,  nol.  ii,  f.  39, 
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hands.  He  is  adorned  with  the  Brahmanical 
thread,  and  is  supported  on  a  dwarf,  who 
carries  a  Hy-fiap.  At  his  side  stands  his  con- 
sort Parvati,  supported  also  on  a  dwarf.  The 
stature  and  attributes  of  the  four-headed  Brah- 
ma, Gan^sa,  and  Kartikeya,  are  similar  to  those 
of  Siva ;  and  we  see  also  here  the  accompany- 
ing choir  of  Devas  and  Devanis.  The  principal 
figure  in  the  lower  part  of  tab.  8,  in  human 
form,  and  in  a  sitting  posture^  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine,  because  the  four  arms  being  broken 
off,  the  attributes  have  disappeared  likewise. 
It  should,  as  the  similarity  of  the  head  orna- 
ments, the  four  arms,  and  the  Brahmanical 
thread  make  sufficiently  probable,  be  another 
representation  of  Siva.  Under  this  supposition 
the  female  figure  sitting  near  him  would  also 
be  his  wife.  The  two  chobdars  on  each  sidc^ 
both  ornamented  with  the  Brahman's  thread, 
denote  in  either  case  the  presence  of  two  great 
deities,  upon  whom  they  are  attendant.  Their 
inferiority  of  condition  is  expressed  in  this,  as 
well  as  iu  the  foregoing  plates,  by  the  smallness 
of  their  stature.  Of  these  two  figures,  both  of 
which  arc  female,  one  carries  a  fly-flap  the 
other  an  infant,  indicative  of  Lakshmi',  the 
consort  of  Viahnu.  If  this  explanation  be  cor- 
rect, the  figures  before  us  become  very  remark- 
able, inasmuch  as  the  wife  of  Vishnu  is  here 
represented  in  the  capacity  of  a  menial  attend- 

*  f*<M  F>  PauUcu'ft  tlesciiplioD  a(  lite  hronic  sUlure  ui  the  i^oigian  Alii- 
leam,  SyiL  Urkhm.  iaI>.  hi. 


ant  upon  Siva.  However  I  consider  it  more 
likely  to  be  a  female  servant  carrying  the  son 
of  Parvati,  that  is,  Kartikeya  the  god  of  war. 

The  fi^re  of  a  man  with  two  arms,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  same  plate,  is  without  any 
attributes,  unless  we  suppose  what  he  is  repre- 
sented to  be  sitting  upon  is  a  lotus  flower.  But 
this  [leculiarity  is  so  common  to  many  other 
Hindu  deities,  that  we  can  draw  no  certain 
conclusion  from  the  fact  supposing  it  be  true. 
I  can  not  possibly  agree  with  Langl^s",  in 
imagining  it  to  be  Buddha,  for  that  personage 
has  no  business  here,  nor  is  there  the  slightest 
trace  of  his  worship  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
this  temple. 

The  representation  given  in  the  following 
plate  (tab.  9.)  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable. 
Id  the  human  figure  which  occurs  here  also, 
though  three  arms  with  the  accompanying  at- 
tributes are  lost,  there  can  be  no  mistaking 
the  presence  of  Siva.  Every  thing  favours  the 
conclusion,  that  the  subject  before  us  represents 
a  passage  taken  from  the  history  of  that  god — 
it  is  in  short  Siva,  receiving  his  consort  Parvati 
from  the  hands  of  Kamadeva  the  god  of  love, 
into  his  paradise  of  Kailasa.  The  tedious  hin- 
drances which  had  opposed  this  union  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  welfare  of  the  universe  were  at 
length  happily  surmounted.  This  adventure  is 
here  portrayed  in  all  that  simplicity  of  style 
which  seems  so  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Hindu 

■    t.«IlglM,  M>l.  ti.  p.   161. 
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mythology.  Other  deities,  among  whom  the 
four-headed  Brahma  is  conspicuous,  assist  at 
the  ceremony;  an  attendant  is  bringing  in  a 
covered  dish,  probably  in  allusion  to  the  mar- 
riage feast ;  a  numerous  band  of  Oevas  and 
Devanis  are  employed  in  keepins?  holy  day-  If 
any  one  wishes  to  sec  an  example  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  Hindu  fable,  so  simple  in  its 
origin,  has  been  spun  out  by  the  poets,  let  him 
compare  the  recital  communicated  to  a  modern 
antiquary  by  one  of  their  learned  pundits'. 

The  frightful  object  represented  in  plate  10, 
is  easy  enough  to  comprehend.  It  is  Siva 
again,  but  as  the  Avenger  and  Destroyer;  he 
is  therefore  armed  with  all  the  attributes  of 
terror — the  sword,  the  infant  marked  out  for 
slaughter,  the  serpent,  and  the  timbrel :  instead 
of  the  Brahmanical  thread  he  wears  a  collar  of 
sculls.  The  same  subject,  but  furnished  with 
a  greater  number  of  attributes,  is  observable  in 
a  painting  in  the  Borgian  museum,  described 
by  father  Paulino''. 

My  intention  in  offering  the  above  remarks, 
being  less  to  give  a  circumstantial  account  of 
these  pieces  of  sculpture  than  to  note  down 
the  prevailing  idea  in  each  representation,  I 
shall  therefore  omit  the  last  plate  in  Nicbuhr's 
book,  of  which  I  need  only  observe  in  passing, 
that  it  appears  to  describe  some  scenes  in  the 
history  of  Siva.     Nothing  further  is  necessary 

*  Poliir,  Mylholofic  dot  Induu,  (om.  i,  p.  VH,  dr. 

*  Sjii,  Unbm.  pp.  W,  89,  loU.  s. 
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to  enable  us  to  draw  certain  legitimate  conclu- 
sions, of  no  small  importance  to  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  Hindu  monuments. 

First,  then,  the  representations  to  be  seen  in 
the  island  of  Elephanta  are  borrowed  from  the 
Hindu  mythology  still  in  existence,  and  are 
therefore  capable  of  being  illustrated  in  a  ge- 
neral way  by  referring  to  that  source;  though 
at  the  same  time,  the  particular  details  must 
still  remain  inexplicable,  owing  to  the  extent 
of  a  very  complicated  mythology,  and  our  li- 
mited and  imperfect  acquaintance  with  its  allu- 
sions. And  even  supposing  that  the  Brahmans 
of  the  present  day  were  themselves  uuable  to 
explain  a  great  portion  of  the  subjects  here  re- 
presented, yet  this  circumstance  would  furnish 
additional  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  these 
monuments.  It  is  however  actually  demon- 
strable, that  the  people  who  excavated  the 
temple  and  designed  the  sculptures,  must  have 
possessed  the  same  religious  worship,  and  the 
same  mythological  system,  though  probably 
more  circumscribed  than  the  present. 

Secondly :  It  is  no  less  certain  that  the  grotto 
of  Elephanta  is  dedicated  to  Siva.  All  the  or- 
nauncntal  designs  represented  on  the  walls 
either  exhibit  him  in  person,  or  have  a  manifest 
allusion  to  his  history;  the  prevailing  idea  is  to 
describe  him  seated  on  a  throne  in  his  palace 
of  Kailasa,  surrounded  by  his  court  of  Devas 
and  Devanis. — Were  there,  indeed,  any  doubt 
of  the  person  intended,  it  would  be  removed 
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by  the  gross  obscenity  of  the  figures  which 
are  observed  oo  the  walls,  though  Niebuhr  has 
omitted  to  mcntioD  this  circumstance.  The 
chief  symbol  of  Siva  is  the  Lingam,  or  Phallus, 
the  organ  of  generation,  which  is  represented 
in  all  the  modern  temples  dedicated  to  him ; 
and  is  itself  an  object  of  religious  veneration. 
It  is  also  found  here,  in  the  background  of  the 
principal  temple'.  The  obscenity  displayed 
on  the  walls  surpasses  every  thing  that  the 
most  depraved  European  fancy  could  possibly 
imagine'.  It  has  however  been  remarked  by 
many  writers,  that  no  conclusion  can  properly 
be  drawn  from  this  peculiarity,  respecting  the 
morals  of  the  nation  itself. 

Thirdly :  It  is  also  sufficiently  clear  that  the 
worship  of  Siva  and  the  sect  of  liis  followers, 
were  already  in  high  repute  in  India  at  the 
early  period  when  these  rock  temples  were  ex- 
cavated. Of  Vishnu  and  his  worshippers,  bow- 
ever,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  can  find 
uo  trace  whatever.  Yet  under  all  circumstan- 
ces it  would  be  too  precipitate,  to  infer  that 
his  sect  was  not  at  that  time  in  existence.  That 
of  Siva  certainly  appears  to  have  been  predo- 
minant— and  the  probability  that  it  is  also  the 
must  ancient,  derives  material  confirmation 
from  the  fact. 

And  fourthly,  If  it  be  asked  to  what  era 


*  Ooigh't  MoDumpebU,  eic.  p.  14. 

*  1  judge  M  ftt  kut.  from  ca  tninvu^  p«Uitha4  In  Loodaa.  ami 
whicli  WW  cotomiuiuMd  u  nw. 
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mast  we  assign  the  formation  of  these  grottos, 
and  with  what  reason  is  that  high  antiquity  so 
coinmonly  attributed  to  them  ?  We  can  only 
plead  the  want  of  accurate  chronological  data, 
for  suggesting  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  Hin- 
dus themselves^  confess  their  perfect  ignorance 
upon  this  point  ^  and  where  then  shall  we  seek 
any  other  historic  testimony?  The  Greeks,  it 
is  true,  under  Alexander  and  his  followers,  be- 
came acquainted  with  India,  but  they  saw  only 
the  northern  parts  of  it,  the  plains  lying  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  where  struc- 
tures of  the  above  description  are  not  to  be 
found.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  first 
certain  trace  of  the  existence  of  Hindu  grotto 
temples  that  we  meet  with  in  ancient  authors, 
is  found  in  a  fragment  of  Porphyry's  treatise  on 
the  Styx,  preserved  to  us  by  Stobsus*.  The 
colossal  statue  of  a  god  with  two  sexes  there 
mentioned,  evidently  alludes  to  the  figure  of 
Siva  already  described.  Though  at  the  same 
time  no  one  can  venture  to  affirm  that  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  Indian  Bardesanes  directly 
refers  to  the  pagoda  of  Elephanta,  yet  it  is 
nevertheless  quite  plain,  that  he  must  be 
speaking  of  some  temple  precisely  similar,  and 
also  adorned  with  sculptures,  in  which  he  re- 

*  Nkbtilir'B  TnteU.  vol.  ii,  p.  41. 

'  SuA.  Eclog.  rbjn.  vttl.  i,  p.  144  of  my  own  editioa.  "  The  Indian 
mtfrnrngat."  mji  Bardet&OM.  ■  contemporar;  of  Ileliog»t«la>.  "  reputt 
■bst  ibetc  » in  India  a  largo  grolto  under  a  toftjr  liill,  in  wturb  u  lo  be 
(■••  ui  image  from  leo  b>  twcWt  elU  Mgfa,  with  ib«  anua  folded  acroM* 
aad  ib«  rigbt  lido  that  nl  a  ta%a,  tbt  left  a  woman,  ^ic. 
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ports,  that  at  certain  times  the  Brahmans  were 
there  wont  to  assemble  and  keep  holy  day, 
and  where  also  the  judicial  trials  or  ordeals,  of 
which  there  were  many  kinds  among  the  In- 
dians, used  to  take  place"*. 

It  is  therefore  only  from  the  monuments 
themselves  that  we  can  draw  any  conclusions 
respecting  their  antiquity,  and  in  them  indeed 
every  thing  concurs  to  render  the  fact  certain. 
Their  vast  extent  and  perfect  execution  of  de- 
tail, as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  it- 
self, sufficiently  show  that  it  must  have  re- 
quired a  great  number  of  years  to  bring  them 
to  completion.  The  rock  out  of  which  they 
are  hewn  is  a  clay- porphyry,  one  of  the  very 
hardest  kinds  of  stone';  and  in  all  probability 
could  only  be  worked  by  the  help  of  that  cele- 
brated Indian  steel  called  Wudz,  which  even  in 
ancient  tiroes  was  famous  for  its  excellent  tem- 
per. Is  it  credible  that  all  recollection  of  such 
a  laborious  enterprise  as  this  should  have  been 
totally  lost,  were  it  not  dated  from  very  remote 
antiquity?  Even  nature  itself  has  impressed 
the  marks  of  venerable  age  upon  them,  and 
many  of  the  sculptured  representations  on  the 
walls  are  so  dissolved  by  the  operation  of  the 

*  Then  ii  ft  curious  duMrUtion  on  tki»  lut^cet,  in  ibe  Au«l.  R«s.  vol. 
I.  p.  369.  In  ibu  grailo  nas  |)«rfunn«(l  tile  otdeuX  by  water.  Stob.  vol.  i, 
[>.  I4B. 

■  I  Ckn  attest  the  truth  of  thii  ntyfclf,  u  I  have  by  ne  a  iptctiHB  of 
tbe  Wum  ftoni  (be  cnlWlion  ai  M.  Itlumrnbach,  together  mth  a  pnkatfil 
marie  of  Wmtt,  the  Int  iiutninwat  of  thai  mslerwl  tnaaur&rlurrtl  at  Lxhi> 
Joa. 
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atmosphere  that  they  can  with  difficulty  be  re- 
cognized. How  raany  hundred  years  must 
have  been  necessary  to  produce  such  an  effect 
upon  a  rock  so  hard!  In  fine,  the  style  itself  also 
of  these  ingenious  works  would  seem  to  attest 
their  extreme  age :  characterized  as  they  are 
by  great  simplicity,  united  with  consummate 
perfeclioD.  The  figures  of  the  gods  appear  all 
of  them  naked,  but  at  the  same  time  carefully 
furnished  with  their  respective  ornaments,  their 
headdress,  necklaces,  earrings,  girdles,  together 
with  their  proper  attributes.  There  is  here  no 
appearance  of  that  excessive  surcharge  of  ap- 
parel with  which  the  modern  Hindus  disfigure 
their  idols. 

Grotto  temples  of  a  similar  description  but 
of  larger  size  are  found  in  the  neighbouring  is- 
land of  Salsette,  which  is  also  opposite  to  Bom- 
bay. Of  these  we  possess  a  description,  with 
a  ground-plan  and  a  view,  but  of  the  sculp- 
tures by  no  means  such  correct  drawings  as 
those  of  Elephanta,  for  Niebuhr  did  not  visit 
Salsette.  We  are  indebted  to  Gemelli  Carreri*, 
an  Italian,  for  the  first  account  of  these  monu- 
ments. Anquetil  du  Perron  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  of  the  Zend-Avesta',  has  given  a  more 
accurate  description,  but  the  subjoined  ground- 
plan  is  not  very  intelligible.    A  more  particular 


'  Gemrlli  Canwt,  Voyage  anlour  du  Monde,  loiQ.  tu,  p.  36  etc.  It 
contuai  m^fcly  a  ilefcrij>lion  wil^icut  citliei  plan  or  drawiDg. 

I  Tliis  ii  tmulitcd.  «nd  the  pUo  copied  bi^  Gooth.  AdckdI  Mann* 
flwou,  etc.  p.  38,  Ml. 
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notice,  and  an  exterior  view  have  been  fur- 
mshed  by  Lord  Valentia*;  and  it  is  only  a  few- 
years  since  we  have  been  presented  with  a 
new  s^round-plan  of  the  temple,  and  some 
drawings  of  the  bas-reliefs,  by  Mr.  Salt'. 
These,  with  the  accounts  given  in  the  Calcutta 
Journal,  have  already  been  made  use  of  by 
Langl^s''.  The  above  publications  are  suffi- 
cient to  convey  some  general  idea  of  the  monu- 
ments, but  of  the  numerous  sculptures  they  give 
only  a  few  specimens. 

In  point  of  size  and  number,  the  temples 
of  Salsette'  are  much  superior  to  those  at  Ele- 
phanta.  The  lofty  mountain,  which  this  island 
contains,  is  also  composed  of  a  species  of  rock 
equally  hard,  but  which  nevertheless  is  exca- 
vated in  every  direction.  The  grand  pagoila  is 
vaulted,  and  extends  over  an  area  of  forty  paces 
in  breadth  aud  one  hundred  in  length  :  exclu- 
sive of  the  four  columns  at  the  entrance,  thirty 
are  enumerated  inside,  of  which  eighteen  have 
their  capitals  formed  of  elephants;  the  rest  are 
merely  of  an  hexagonal  shape,  which  would  in- 
duce a  supposition  that  they  still  remain  un- 
finished. At  the  end  of  the  pagoda,  which  ter- 
minates in  a  circular  form,  is  a  kind  of  cupola. 


^  VtlentiR,  TnvclB,  tdI.  ij,  p.  IM.  plate  t. 

I  In  the  Tran>artion>  of  tbe  Bombay  Lilerarf  Society,  vol.  t. 

^  LsuiJiMi,  Moaunwak  Je  IltsdiMtaii,  torn.  \i,  p.  181— 2UU,  ud  pi.  Invii 
— iKxxii, 

'  Tk»  iiUod  ii  cmlled  hy  ihc  Portngunc,  Ctnarim.  Fmra  ikeace  ihi 
gnat  leinpk  ha«  iti  nurac  ol  "  Tlti  Pigoda  of  Kenneiy  ;"  tha  utlier«  ai< 
ctlled  "  MooiiCMi"  •iwl  "  Jegvumy." 
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wbich>  as  well  as  the  other  portions  of  the 
icture,  arc  all  hewn  out  of  the  living  stone. 

The  Great  Pagoda  is  only  so  termed  by  way 
of  distinction,  for  there  are  two  others  scarcely 
inferior  in  size,  which  are  even  furnished  with 
several  stories,  one  over  the  other;  and  between 
and  round  about  these  there  is  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  smaller  chapels.  Every  part  is  or- 
namented with  sculpture,  and  the  apartments, 
tanks,  open  courts,  are  all  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 

The  architecture  of  these  monuments  so 
nearly  resembles  that  of  Elephanta  as  to  pre- 
clude all  doubt  of  their  belonging  to  the  same 
people  and  the  same  age,  though  the  excava- 
tions at  Salsette  must  have  occupied  a  con- 
siderably longer  lime  in  execution.  The  ef- 
fects of  the  weather  on  the  sculptures  here, 
too,  give  striking  evidence  of  the  many  hun- 
dred years  that  must  have  elapsed  in  order  to 
reduce  them  to  their  present  state  of  decay. 

But  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  temple 
grottos  of  Salsette  are  the  inscriptions,  which 
we  meet  with  on  the  walls.  Of  these  Anquetil 
du  Perron  has  enumerated  twenty-two,  speci- 
mens of  which  he  has  subjoined"*.  The  alphabet 
in  which  ihey  are  composed,  has  no  resem- 
blance to  any  one  among  the  great  number 
that  are  still  used  in  the  peninsula,  nor  has 
any  one  hitherto  been  able  to  decipher  their 
meaning. 

But  the  large  temple  of  Kennery  is  distin- 

■  Tliqr  *n  lUo  copifld  by  Goii{b,  *»].  supr*. 
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^wished  from  that  at  Elephanta  principally  by 
the  circumstance  of  being  consecrated  to  Bud- 
dha. We  here  see  manifold  representations  of 
this  god,  who  is  easy  to  be  known  by  his  woolly 
hair,  long  ears,  and  sitting  cross-legged".  His 
principal  statue  is  surrounded  with  small  re- 
liefs, describing  probably  some  scenes  taken 
from  his  mythological  history,  in  one  of  which 
is  represented  the  forepart  of  a  vessel  filled 
with  strangers;  but  these  sculptures  are,  in 
general,  too  diminutive  in  size  to  enable  us  to 
offer  any  illustrations  of  their  meaning. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  doubt  that  of 
the  smaller  temples,  the  one  called  Monpeser 
is  dedicated  to  Siva,  as  that  of  Jegvasary  is  to 
Indra.  In  the  first  we  meet  with  a  colossal 
statue  of  Siva  surrounded  with  all  his  court, 
receiving  his  consort  Parvati,  as  before  ob- 
served in  the  reliefs  at  Elephanta  taken  by 
Niebuhr".  In  the  other  we  see  ludra  with  his 
wife  in  the  same  position  as  represented  in  the 
plate  already  explained''.  It  follows  therefore, 
that  in  the  same  small  island,  and  near  to  each 
other,  formerly  prevailed  the  two  hostile  sects 
of  Buddha  and  of  Siva,  unless  we  might  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  sculptures  arc  anterior  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  Buddhists  by  the  followers 
of  Siva.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  they 
contain  no  allusion  to  the  history  of  Vishnu:  on 


*  L^afln, plftle  Itu.     Tbitpravcail  lo  be  llie  ttaiuc  ef  a  god,  WMlnal 
a  dtvotM.  llKHi^b  ibfl  woolly  h»if  U  aUo  aiinbutcd  iouMtitoes  lo  tlM  latter. 
'  LaDglM,  plaie  litxii.  p  L,AUf>lct,  pUir  luai. 
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Ihe  contrary,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Lord 

Valentia,  Vishnu  is  in  one  place  represented  as 

hthe   servant   of   Buddha,    being   employed   ia 

fanning  him''.     **  Not  only  the  great  number  of 

these  grottos, "  continues   the   same   traveller, 

"  but  also  the  tanks,  the  terraces,  the  flights  of 

iiairs  leading  from  one  to  the  other,  all  clearly 

(how  what  must  have  been  the  population  of 

eae  arid  rocks  in  former  times,  where  alt  now 

silent  except  the  casual  footstep  of  the  inqui- 

itive  traveller.    The  plains  once  so  highly  cul- 

ivated  are  become  an  impenetrable  jungle*  the 

Lir  of  ferocious  wild  beasts,  and  the  abode  of 

^dt'iiotation  and  noxious  miasmata'/' 

Another  rock  monument  of  the  same  kind, 
and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  first  described 
and  delineated  by  Lord  Valcntia,  is  the  temple 
grotto  of  Carli\  situate  about  half-way  between 
'Bombay  and  Poonah,  the  capital  of  the  Mah- 
rattas.  The  drawings  wc  have  of  this  piece  of 
antiquity  are  much  superior  to  those  of  any 
other.  Considered  with  regard  to  the  complete 
finish  of  its  details,  the  temple  of  Carli  appears 
to  occupy  the  first  place  of  all,  though  in  point 
of  extent  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Salsette.     The 

«  Tht  nUtioD  of  luperion  and  infcrion,  u  Gcroelli  C&ncri  remarlu.  ii 
''  bm  ibo  npr«««nic(l  by  ■  differenrc  id  Mature. 
'  Vtltnla,  Travkli,  vol.  ti,  p.  198. 

*  Vakotis,  Tttvels,  vo).  ii,  p.  16*2,  u}.  Plate  vlii.an  inMriM- vi*wof  iIm 
PUk  ix,  pl&n  of  the  utn«.  'llieie  &ra  tD&ny  groitw  %.t  Carli.  of 
wlitcfa  the  Urg««t  only  l>at  bc«n  dcliturstcd.  I'hc  ioterior  appears  ^logvUiflr 
like  lliat  of  Sa]Kll«.  He  pillari^  iit  luppoiieil  by  depbanlSi  oa  wbich 
I  kad  fauU  fifum  arc  viuing.  Uoderoc^kth  Uw  vaulte^l  roof  i>  am 
I  af  tia>btr,  M  doubt  ef  modttn  coastructioi). 
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principal  grotto  is  one  hundred  and  tweuty-six 
feet  long,  and  sixty-four  in  breadth ;  the  roof  is 
also  vaulted  and  supported  by  pillars,  and 
moreover  terminates  in  a  circular  chapel,  sur- 
mounted with  a  cupola.  There  are  no  sculp- 
tures in  the  interior,  but  only  on  the  walls  of 
the  portico,  partly  representing  elephants,  and 
partly  tigures  of  men  with  two  sexes.  The 
statue  of  Buddha  is  observable  in  many  parts, 
sometimes  in  a  sitting  posture,  after  the  Indian 
fashion,  at  others  in  an  upright  position,  and 
always  surrounded  with  worshippers.  Here 
also  we  meet  with  numerous  inscriptions,  and 
all  in  the  same  unknown  character  which  is 
found  in  the  seven  pagodas  at  Mavalipuram'. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  temple  also  was 
dedicated  to  Buddha;  but  as  the  drawings  of 
the  several  figures,  and  the  inscriptions,  left  to 
the  Literary  Society  at  Bombay  by  Lord  Va- 
lentia,  still  remain  unpublished,  we  can  offer  no 
further  opinion  on  the  subject;  there  is,  how- 
ever, less  reason  for  doubt,  because  the  Brah- 
roans  ascribe  its  erection  to  the  agency  of  Rak- 
shasas,  or  evil  genii ;  and  all  religious  services 
therein  are  peremptorily  forbidden. 

As  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  Ceylon  is 
the  only  other  Indian  island  besides  Salsette  and 
Elephanta,  in  which  there  are  temple  grottos; 
and  it  is  not  many  years  since  we  became  ac- 
quainted with  this  island  after  its  possession 


'  ViWniik.  Tnvela,  vol.  ii,  p.  163.     All  Uieae  inacnptioni  have  bftn 
copied  by  Lord  Vtleutik. 
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by  the  British,  through  the  medium  of  Davy's 
Travels  in  the  interior.  The  largbst  structure 
of  this  descripton  is  found  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  island,  in  about  7*  N.  Lat.  near  to  Dam- 
boulou,  and  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the 
capital  town  of  Candy".  These  rock  temples, 
according  to  Davy's  opinion,  are  the  largest,  the 
most  perfect  and  ancient,  as  well  as  the  best 
preserved  in  the  whole  island.  They  are  con- 
tained in  a  grotto,  much  less  indebted  to  art 
than  to  nature  for  its  formation,  before  which  a 
wall  extends  of  four  hundred  feet  in  length. 
The  dimensions  of  the  largest  temple  are  one 
hundred  and  ninety  feet  by  ninety,  and  forty- 
five  in  height.  The  smaller  one  is  ninety  feet 
long  and  seventy  broad  ;  the  third  is  seventy- 
five  feet  in  length  and  only  twenty-one  in 
breadth.  They  are  all  dedicated  to  Buddha, 
whose  religion  is  still  preserved  exclusively  in 
Ceylon,  and  perhaps  there  in  its  greatest  pu- 
rity. The  principal  temple  contains  a  recum- 
bent statue  of  Buddha,  thirty  feet  long,  of  co- 
lossal size,  as  he  is  generally  represented  ;  we 
also  meet  with  numerous  smaller  statues  of  this 
god,  or  his  worshippers,  in  different  attitudes ; 
of  which  fifty-three  have  been  counted,  repre- 
senting probably  persons  of  his  suite.  It  is 
however  in  the  heart  of  India,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  Ghaut-Range,  thatbuildingsof  the  above 
description   are   found,   which  far  surpass  all 

*  J«ha  VvTf,  Aecovnt  of  the  lotehor  of  Ccjloo.  London,  1831 ,  p.  333. 
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thosfi  hitherto  enumerated.  These  are  the  ce- 
lebrated grottos  of  EHora,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dewgur  and  Aurengabad'.  The  first,  1 
believe,  who  gave  any  account  of  them,  though 
a  very  superficial  one,  was  Thevenot';  a  more 
correct  description,  especially  of  the  sculptures, 
is  furnished  by  Anquetil  du  Perron*.  The  latter 
visited  the  grottos  in  person,  accompanied 
by  t^vo  Brahmans,  on  whose  veracity  must  de- 
pend the  correctness  of  the  explanations  given 
of  the  sculptures,  of  which  however  he  has  sub- 
joined no  engravings.  Du  Perron  has  certainly 
the  merit  of  having  supplied  a  tolerably  de- 
tailed account  of  these  monuments,  most  of 
which  he  appears  to  have  seen,  and  noted 
down  the  observations  of  the  Brahmans  on  the 
subject :  nevertheless,  without  presuming  to 
question  the  fidelity  of  these  latter,  few  descrip- 
tions, accurate  as  they  may  be,  are  alone  ca- 
pable of  conveying  any  just  idea  of  the  subject. 
This  deficiency  was  in  some  measure  reme- 
died by  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Malet, 
to  whom  we  owe  a  description  of  Ellora,  ac- 
companied with  some  designs  and  a  ground- 


■  In  l^t.  30*  North,  tad  Umg.  79*  Fjist.  It  might  b«  ofriag  lo  chAocc. 
but  ii  A  irofDty  of  rctoiik,  tbat  KUorn  ii  utaate  axsctly  in  iha  middU  im- 
Iween  the  nurthm  bonndar;  of  India  and  Cape  Cootono.  iu  dittuic* 
from  the  coait  ii  tomcvrhat  gT«at«r  on  the  e«il  ihoii  on  the  trciil  »ide.  The 
cxpnnioo,  tMrnfthelui.  that  it  ia  in  tlt«  »ntn  of  liulU.  »  auActeutljr  cot- 
net.  wbctJtct  that  wu  the  tttxt  at  dcai^  or  niire  chanco. 

»  ThevMiot.  Vbya(;v  t)a  1nil««,  pp.  220 — W3. 

*  Zand-Aveiu,  lltii.  Prelim,  p.  ccxxnii— ccl,  and  copitd  lijr  Gwigli. 
MoaumcnU,  rtc.  p.  60,  arj. 
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plan  of  the  principal  temple '.  He  states,  how- 
ever, that  bad  health  prevented  him  from  visit- 
ing every  one  of  the  numerous  grottos  in  per- 
son; and  moreover  that,  his  draughtsman  being 
sick  also,  be  could  neither  guarantee  the  cor- 
reciness  of  the  designs  made  by  the  latter,  in 
which,  too,  we  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover the  true  expression  of  Indian  character. 

A  great  deal  more  certainly  was  effected  by 
the  Daniells,  from  whose  splendid  work  Langl^s 
has  copied  his  illustrations  in  thirty-four  plates 
on  a  reduced  scale.  In  the  above  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a  grouud-plan,  as  well  as  an  exte- 
rior and  interior  view,  of  twelve  of  these  rock 
temples;  but  only  a  few  designs,  and  those  al- 
ready known,  of  the  many  bas-reliefs''.  Our 
acquaintance,  therefore,  with  these  works  of 
Hindu  sculpture  still  remains  very  imperfect; 
it  is  sufficient,  however,  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  whole,  and  to  enable  our  deducing  certain 
legitimate,  and  irrefragable  conclusions. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  to  himself  a  chain  of 
rucky  mountains  consisting  principally  of  very 
bard  red  granite,  and  in  a  semicircular  or  rather 


*  Amlie  R«Hsrcbeft,  vol.  vi,  p.  3B2,  mj^. 

^  TIm  gioDtid'pliD  aadtiewtof  ibe  ceinplc  of  Jaginnatba  (Juggeraiui). 
■I*  (tvea  ia  pUM  xxiw  ;  of  I*miu  Kama,  in  pUlc  xxxvi ;  of  Icxtni,  in 
ptem  iurrii — xln;  of  Dumar-Lcjua,  in  plalct  xliii — xir  ;  of  Jcnusui  in 
ylattt  aliv — xlvi ;  af  Ruuitlitir,  in  platei  xlviii,  slii ;  of  Kailua,  \a  phtet 
1— tv  i  DoMnUui.  in  pUu  Ivi ;  of  Rav&na,  in  pIfttM  Ivii,  liiit ;  of  I'll* 
U(b,  la  pUtw  lii,  U  ;  of  Oantali.  in  platea  Izi.  Ixii ;  of  VMTakinna.  in 
pla&ci  Izni — Ixv  ;  of  Dhcrwara,  in  plale  Ixvi;  and  gtwjnJ  views  of  l]ie 
cWMrtiy  ibonl  Kllora,  in  jiUtet  livii— liia.  The  vi{ii«tta  title  pagf  of 
tUl  raluM  NnUiju  a  view  of  Jaganuatlia.  aftri  plalv  iist. 
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horseshoe  form,  with  a  distance  of  nearly  five 
miles  between   the  extreme  points.     In   this 
range  is  found  a  series  of  grotto  temples,  some 
of  two  and  even  three  stories  in  lieighl,  partly 
in  juxta-position  with  each  other,  and  partly 
separated  by  intervals,  which  in  their  turn  are 
filled  with  a  number  of  smaller  temples  ;  and 
the  whole  ornamented  with  innumerable  reliefs, 
many  of  which  have  suffered  from  the  etfecls 
of  time,  and  not  a  few  from  the  hands  of  wan^l 
ton  violence.     It  is  difficult  to  determine  pre- 
cisely which  is  the  principal  temple  of  all  these, 
but  the  largest,  and  that  of  which  we  possess  a 
ground-plan  and  the  greatest  number  of  views, 
is  called  the  temple  of  Kailasa,  i.  e.  the  palace 
of  Siva  or  Mahadeva^    All  that  is  great,  splen- 
did,  and    ornamental,   in    architecture    above 
ground,  is  here  seen  also  beneath  the  earth; 
peristyles,  staircases,  bridges,  chapels,  columns, 
porticos,  obelisks,  colossal  statues,  and  reliefs 
sculptured  on  almost  all  the  walls,  representing, 
as  we  have  already  noticed,  Hindu  deities  and 
their  fabulous  history  :    nor  must  we  omit  to 
mention  the  imposing  effect  produced  by  a  row 
of  enormous  elephants,  who  seem  to  bear  up 
the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  temple '*. 

*  AcrordinS  (o  Ui«  dimvuiant  given  of  ihLi  teoiptt,  llM  vMlihula  itl 
cigbljr-cigl)!  (act  deep  by  one  1iundi«d  uid  lhixt]r-«if  ht  io  lircsdih ,  lb*  Itn-j 
p|«  ii>elf  tnm  tbt  door  of  the  portico  to  the  iomott  mil  n  ono  haodrvd 
•od  thtve  fMt  to  knglh  hj  ciily  oat  bto»A,  eicliuive  of  tbe  fUilom  )«• 
hiatl  llw  temple,  whicb  makeit  Ihv  whole  length  one  buotlicd  and  forty-two 
(•«! :  •«  tliat  in  point  of  esteol  it  might  bear  a  compaFiKHi  with  Mr«r»l  of 
our  Gothic  <-huid)B^. 

*  [jiOiglM,  vat.  i,  plain  lii. 
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lu  an  open  court,  to  which  we  arrive  througK 
the  grand  entrance,  stands  within  the  grotto  it- 
self a  second  temple ;  the  whole  mass  of  the 
rock  which  has  been  suffered  to  remain  having 
been  hewn  into  a  pyramidal  form  as  a  pagoda. 
Of  this  wonderful  structure,  the  variety,  rich- 
ness, and  skill  displayed  in  the  ornaments  sur- 
pass all  description".  There  are  also  many 
other  temple  grottos  here,  which  are  little  if  in- 
deed any  thing  inferior  to  that  of  Kailasa ; 
that  of  Indra  and  his  consort  Indrani  contains 
in  like  manner  a  pagoda  of  the  form  just  de- 
scribed, and  in  point  of  richness  of  architecture 
and  decoration  is  fully  equal  to  it.  The  two 
divinities,  both  surrounded  with  worshippers, 
are  represented  as  sitting,  Indra  on  a  recum- 
bent elephant,  Indrani  on  a  lion  :  all  these 
figures  are  of  colossal  dimensions.  The  grotto 
known  by  the  name  of  Dumar-Leyna,  and  con- 
secrated to  Siva  and  his  wife  Parvati,  is  not  a 
whit  less  remarkable  and  surprising.  The 
sculptures  on  the  walls  describe  among  other 
subjects  the  marriage  of  Siva  and  Parvali,  and 
are  therefore  confirmatory  of  the  explanations 
already  given  of  a  similar  scene  in  the  grotto  of 
Elephanta'.  According  to  Anquetil  du  Perron, 
one  of  the  intermediate  pagodas  was  dedicated 
lo  Vishnu,  and  several  of  the  adjacent  ones  to 
his  wives  and  followers,  particularly  to  his  ar- 
chitect Visvakarma,  who  constructed  the  palace 


•  Aflfttie  Ilw.  vol.  i(i,  p.  406. 


'  Vtil.  ftupiK,  p*^t  26. 
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which  the  god  occupies  in  his  celestial  abode 
of  Vaicuntha*;  another  pagoda  is  consecrated  to 
Rama,  his  wife,  and  various  persons  in  their 
suite,  etc.  Among  ail  the  Hindu  divinities,  in 
whose  honour  temples  have  been  erected,  there 
is  hardly  one  who  does  not  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed at  some  time  or  other  his  respective 
sanctuary  at  Ellora ;  and  in  fact  we  might 
Justly  consider  the  gallery  in  rear  of  the  great 
temple  of  Kailasa,  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  an 
Hindu  Pantheon.  The  names  of  not  less  than 
forty-three  deities  of  one  sort  or  other  have 
been  there  enumerated  by  Malet. 

The  age  of  the  grottos  at  £Ilora  is  as  difficult 
to  determine  on  just  historical  principles  as 
those  at  Elcphanta.  If  we  believe  the  reports 
of  the  Brahmans  communicated  to  Malet,  they 
must  have  been  constructed  as  much  as  seven 
thousand  eight  hunt>ed  and  ninety-four  years 
ago,  by  one  Rajah  Ilu**!  consequently  long 
anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Cali  Yug, 
i.  e.  the  present  age  according  to  Hindu  com- 
putation, and  therefore  also  in  the  fabulous  pe- 
riod. On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  Mahomedan 
professes  to  have  heard  from  some  learned 
pundit,  whose  name  by  the  way  he  has  for- 
gotten, that  these  temples,  together  with  the 
fortress  of  Deogur,  now  called  Dawlatabad, 
were  the  work  of  one  Kajah  II,  who  reigned 


■  Anitic  Hm.  vol.  n,  p.  421.  Tti«  grotio  btra  pna  U  viultod  lik*  tliil 
uf  Culi,  but  the  arrvilcs  aw  of  slocw. 
*  Aiiitic  He*.  >'ul.  ti,  f1i€  386. 
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above  nine  hundred  years  agu.     Such   testi- 
mony as  this,  however,  which  rests  on  no  cer- 
tain fouudation,  must  appear  in  the  eyes  of  a 
critical  enquirer,  as  Uttle  satisfactory  and  con- 
vincing as  the  former.     Indeed,  the  siuf^le  cir- 
cumstauoe  that  all  these  stupendous  buildings 
could  have  been  completed  by  one  rajah  in- 
rolves  an  absolute  contradiction  ;  it  is  very  pos- 
rible  the  fortress  might  have  been  built  at  the 
^time  specified,  and  this  supposition  would  at 
least  furnish  some  ground  for  the  general  re- 
iport.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  the  present 

lie  of  the  question,  wc  can  only  ascertain  the 
^Bge  of  tlie  monuments  at  Ellora,  by  considering 
them  either  separately  or  iu  comparison  with 
others  already  described ;  and  in  conducting 
this  examination,  I  beheve  I  can  fairly  secure 
certain  conclusions  which  arc  too  important  to 
le  withheld  from  the  reader. 

In  the  first   place.      Every  thing  in  these 

^tto  buildings  wears  an  Indian  character,  no 
foreign  admixture  whether  of  mythology  or  art 
is  perceptible.     They  must  therefore  belong  to 

period  of  time  when  the  people  freely  left  to 
temselves,  and  under  no  foreign  yoke,  were 
able  to  lead  what  sort  of  life  they  pleased,  and 
were  their  own  masters  in  every  thing.  There 
is,  nevertheless,  in  their  architecture,  a  certain 
gradation  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake; 
while  at  Salsette  and  Elephanta  all  is  simpli- 
city in  the  extreme,  and  the  art  uf  sculpture 
ap{>ears  yet  in  its  infancy  i  so  on  the  other  hand, 
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ia  the  principal  temple  at  Ellora,  the  richness 
and  variety  of  the  designs,  and  the  completeness 
of  execution  observable  in  the  details,  both  of 
architecture  and  sculpture,  exemplify  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Hindu  art.  The  comple- 
tion of  these  surprising  works  must,  according 
to  our  calculations,  have  required  some  hun- 
dreds of  years,  but  we  must  also  allow  a  space 
of  time  nearly  equal  ia  duration  to  that  epoch, 
in  which  Ellora,  situate  in  the  middle  of  India, 
and  near  to  Deogur,  (i.  e.  the  Divine  Mount), 
continued  to  be  the  central  point  of  the  Hindu 
religion  :  and  although  it  might  be  impossible  tu 
determine  this  period  with  chronological  exact- 
ness, yet  every  thing  concurs  to  prove  that  the 
temple  grottos  of  Ellora  are  posterior  in  con- 
struction to  those  of  Salsette  and  Elephauta. 

2.  In  the  rock  temples  of  Satsctte  and  Ele- 
phanta,  as  well  as  Carli,  the  prevailing  creed 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  Siva  or  Mahadeva, 
and  next  to  this,  even  that  of  Buddha.  They 
must  consequently  be  prior  in  point  of  time  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  latter  from  India.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  temples  of  Ellora  betray  not  the 
slightest  symptom  of  any  connection  with  the 
worship  of  Buddha:  whether  it  directly  follows, 
therefore,  that  at  the  period  of  their  excavation, 
the  Buddhists  were  already  driven  from  the 
Indian  continent,  I  cannot  certainly  venture  to 
determine :  this  however  seems  unquestionable, 
that  at  the  above  period  the  two  still  existing 
sects  of  Siva  and  Vishnu  were  then  already 
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separate,  and  flonrishing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  each  other,  a  fact  which  an  examination  of 
the  grottos  at  Elephanta  and  Salsette  still  per- 
mitted us  to  doubt,  and  which  also  furnishes  us 
with  additional  presumptive  evidence  of  the 
more  modern  antiquity  of  EUora. 

3.  It  appears  highly  probable  that,  at  the 
time  when  these  temples,  or  at  least  those  of 
Ellora  were  constructed,  the  Hindu  system  of 
ra^'tbology  had  already  attained  its  full  and 
perfect  state  of  development;  as  on  the  walls 
of  these  grottos  we  find  not  merely  the  several 
deities  by  themselves,  but  represented  also  with 
their  companions,  relations,  and  attendants  in 
general,  and  indeed  to  much  greater  extent  and 
perfection  at  Ellora  than  any  where  else  ;  from 
which  we  may  safely  argue  for  a  more  recent 
foundation  in  the  case  of  the  latter  temples,  in- 
dependent of  the  great  increase  of  probability 
which  the  argument  derives  from  the  following 
very  remarkable  circumstance.  We  observe 
on  the  walls  of  Ellora  sculptured  representa- 
tions of  great  epic  subjects,  which  appear  be- 
yond a  doubt  to  have  been  furnished  by  those 
famous  Hindu  heroic  poems  the  Ramayana 
and  the  Mahabharata,  of  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  In  the  large  tem- 
ple of  Kailasa.  on  the  right  side,  is  represented 
the  engagement  between  Rama  and  Ruvana. 
in  which  Hanuman  the  king  of  the  monkeys 
plays  a  chief  part'.    This  forms  the  principal 

*  AiiUk  nci.  vol.  vi.  p.  40C.  Thil  lut  circumiUncc  ihowi  claulj  ibU 
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subject  of  the  Ramayana.     On  the  left  side, 
directly  opposite  to  the  former,  is  observed  the 
battle  of  Keyfio  Pandoa  taken  from  the  Maha- 
bharata^.     The  armies  enffaged  consist  mostly 
of  foot  soldiers;  some  are   riding  upon  ele- 
phants, others  in  chariots,  but  none  on  horsesjlf 
The  principal  weapons  appear  to  be  bows  and 
arrows,  though  we  may  occasionally  remark 
the  use  of  maces  and  straight  swords'.     In  an- 
other grotto  at  Ellora,  called  the  three-storied 
temple  {7'een  Tal),  is  seen  a  representation  of 
the  five  brothers  of  the  family  of  Pandu,  all  o^l 
whom  are  principal  characters  in  the  MahaJ^^ 
bharata. 

4.  The  plan  upon  which  these  great  temple 
grottos  are  constructed  is  usually  simple,  but 
at  the  same  time  always  grand  in  conception. 
The  first  entrance  is  through  a  vestibule,  sup- 
ported by  several  rows  of  pillars;  this  leads 
frequently  by  a  series  of  steps  into  the  grand 
portico,  which  is  covered  in  some  instances 
with  a  flat  roof;  in  others  it  is  vaulted'".     For. 


the  reprtMnUiUoD  on  tbt  n&llt  is  copied  wittMmt  iranaltea  from  llie 
yam. 

*  .\MUk  Rn.  vol.  *i,  p.  -107. 

I  Tlw  Hindu  pijiinitu|[  in  Uw  Borgiaa  Muteutn  dcKtibed  by  FtAff 
PsuliuD  ill  hit  SyU.  Ilrah.  lab.  ivii  ami  iviii,  rrpfOMnU  the  httlle  btnuvm 
Raint  ami  Raviuta  in  perfect  conformiiy  vritL  mbat  h  noriecd  aUtvc,  aaJ 
u  nUMt  \i\u\j  I  dinct,  or  »t  kan  k  Mcoml-hand,  cojiy  ot  Uie  lolieEi  at  Et- 
kn. 

■  II  is  UicreAtre  qaile  rle«j,  thai  the  »rrhit«t  of  thew  iubtCTTHiiwo  tem- 
ples «u  u  iinuftt  la  tli«  priuciples  of  vautting,  Ihongh  it  doa  not  H 
■llfollowibaihe  kotwbow  to  apply  Ihcui  la  bmldiuga  above  ^tuuml,  |jtnl 
Vttleniw'^  conjcctyn  Cvol.  ii,  page  189),  ttat  the  lemplM  dtkliratu)  la 
HwMlu  only  «cn  raulkd.  appetn  to  be  {nMndlaaa.  rirom  the  EkL-i  thai  » 
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the  most  part  this  is  or  a  rectangular  form,  yet 
terminating  in  a  circular  eud^  and  furnished 
with  two  row&  of  columns,  by  which  the  nave 
of  the  temple  is  divided  through  its  whole 
length  into  three  portions.  This  plan  however 
is  not  always  observed.  There  is  one  grotto 
at  Etephania  which  is  supported  by  three  rows 
of  pillars;  and  another  at  Salsette  has  as  many 
as  six.  The  sanctuary  of  these  temples,  which 
is  frequently  nothing  more  than  a  chapel 
furnished  with  a  Lingam,  is  generally  found 
at  the  extremity  :  in  the  large  grottos  at  Ellora 
it  is  a  perfect  temple  of  itself,  hewn  out  of  a 
portion  of  the  solid  rock  which  has  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  for  that  purpose.  On  the 
right  and  left  arc  chambers  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
apparently  designed  for  the  reception  of  priests 
belonging  to  the  sanctuary ;  and  in  some  cases 
a  gallery,  supported  on  pillars,  runs  round  the 
whole  extent,  the  walls  of  which  are  orna- 
mented with  exquisite  taste  and  skill. 

6.  The  number  and  extent  of  these  struc- 
tures, particularly  at  Ellora,  appear  to  show 
sufficiently  the  object  contemplated  in  their 
erection.  They  must  have  been  designed  as  a 
sanctuary  and  habitation,  not  only  for  the  prin- 
cipal deity,  but  also  for  his  family  and  attend- 
ant worshippers.  Hence  arose  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  them  also,  and  erecting  for 
each  his  separate  place  of  worship.     The  vast 

bvldinx  of  thtt  <leicn(itioii  it  found  at  Kllon  conwcnited  lu  Visvakarnia  on 
'Iwliiil  o<  Viihou.     Amtic  K«.  vol.  vi,  |>Ngi;  4'20. 
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number  of  smaller  grottos,  though  without 
doubt  partly  intended  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  priests,  were  yet  however  in  a  much 
greater  degree  adapted  to  receive  the  many 
thousand  pilgrims  and  penitents  who  flocked 
to  the  temples,  as  they  still  do  to  the  celebrated^ 
pagodas  of  modern  India. 

G.  The  idea  of  employing  colonnades  in  the. 
cases  before  us,  arose  from  the  obvious  neces- 
sity of  leaving  pillars  to  support  the  roof  of  th< 
excavated  rock,  and  of  course  their  form  would 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  be  so  slender  as  the 
Grecian  column.  There  is,  however,  in  several 
instances,  an  evident  desire  to  produce  the  ut-^ 
iQost  degree  of  attenuation  and  delicacy  of 
shape  which  the  enormous  weight  they  had  to 
sustain  would  allow".  And  what  ravages  the 
hand  of  time  has  been  able  to  effect  in  other 
parts  of  these  venerable  structures,  the  colon- 
nades and  pillars  seem  generally  to  have  escaped. 
It  is  not  without  an  involuntary  shudder  that 
we  pass  the  threshold  of  these  spacious  grottos, 
and  compare  the  weight  of  the  ponderous  roof 
with  the  apparent  slendcrncss  aud  inadequacy 
of  its  support;  an  admirable  and  ingenious  effect, , 
which  must  have  required  no  ordinary  share  oj 
abilities  in  the  architect  to  calculate  aud  deter- 
mine !  In  the  general  form  and  mode  of  deco- 
rating these  columns,  judging  by  the  few  de- 
signs we  have  of  them,  we  meet  with  great 


■  Sm  Gougti,  tab.  i ;  Niebubr,  tib.  iv ;  lod  VikatiL.  vol.  H.  Ub.  vtti- 
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riety,  altbougli  the  pillars  in  the  same  grotto 
have  always  the  same  form  and  dimensions. 
The  length  of  the  shaft,  in  comparison  with  its 
diameter,  is  also  subject  to  considerable  varia- 
tion ;  in  some  cases,  as  for  instance,  in  the 
temple  of  Kennery  at  Salsette,  the  pillars  are 
furnished  with  capitals  apparently  suil'ered  to 
remain  in  order  to  confer  additional  strength. 
These  capitals,  agreeably  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  designed,  would  not  therefore 
admit  of  that  delicacy  of  shape  which  is  ob- 
served in  the  buildings  above  ground  ;  the  de- 
sign and  general  form  of  the  capital  itself  ap- 
pears to  be  copied  from  certain  plants,  particu- 
larly the  lotus,  fi  ut  an  accurate  and  character- 
istic description  of  these  details,  which  however 
would  be  scarcely  intelligible  without  illustra- 
tive designs,  we  must  leave  to  the  study  of 
professed  architects :  yet  after  mentioning  the 
colonnades  and  pillars,  we  ought  not  to  omit 
noticing  the  obelisks,  which  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  arc  only  met  with  in  the  grottos  of 
EUora.  The  single  one  which  up  to  this  time 
has  been  copied  and  designed,  and  is  of  a  cir- 
cular form*,  certainly  favours  the  supposition 
that  it  was  intended  to  represent  a  Phallus : 
nevertheless,  Malet  expressly  remarks,  that 
two  others  are  found  of  a  square  figured 

Aaiibc  Res.  vol.  vi,  p.  3^.    Tq  ilic  drawtn"  of  Lftnglvs.  plale  xisirii. 
I  from  tb*  work  o(  ibe  DanielU,  ibis  monumcat  hu  alntott  cDiirdjr  ImI 
~^  fanu  of  U)  obeliik. 

'  A*>uuc  iit*,  vol.  vi.  p.  405. 
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7.  The  Hindu  sculpture,  like  that  of  the 
Egyptians,  appears  to  have  proceeded  from 
relief;  but  owing  to  the  small  number  of  de- 
signed specimens  at  present  in  our  possession, 
it  is  impossible  to  deliver  any  correct  opinion  of 
its  rise  and  progress.  The  art  of  sculpturing  in 
very  low  relief  seems  to  have  remained  foreign 
to  the  usual  practice  of  Hindu  artists;  probably 
because,  in  these  temples  they  were  obliged  to 
make  their  calculations  with  reference  to  the 
general  effect  which  could  be  produced  by  the 
whole,  when  viewed  from  a  certain  distance. 
Their  sculpture,  however,  appears  even  from  the 
commencement,  to  have  usually  developed  it- 
self in  a  colossal  form;  as  almost  all  the  statues 
of  gods  are  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high :  it  has 
also  been  already  observed,  that  the  relation  of 
inferiority  is  here  expressed  by  a  correspond- 
ing diminution  of  stature,  extending  even  down 
to  tliat  of  dwarfs  *'.  The  walls  of  these  grottos, 
at  least  those  at  Ellora,  were  overlaid  with  a 
kind  of  stucco,  called  Chunam,  (Chuma),  that 
progressively  hardens  by  length  of  time '.    Now 


*  WhU  ii  DOH  imiiog  io  ibcM  %urei,  at  ItuI  tt  Elfpbanta,  bciidis 
ihtirdiminulirc  hciglit,  it.  ilic  ptvuliur  ^hioa  of  iheir  hair,  pvtij  r«Mm* 
bling  Uic  largest  full  botiuiued  wi^a  of  out  crclrstaMict ;  and  a*  tM>  hn^ 
Antu  i*  omfiovd  to  a  few  ooly  of  (lie  alleiHlantii,  ibcjr  utucl  tbervfom  b*- 
lom  to  R  pulicular  cUu  bjr  tbcmuWc*.  Is  it  probable  U>Bt  ihvy  an  pro* 
ftaaoul  flIoiyleUenf  According  to  lliodu  mjibology,  the  rajah  Viam> 
maililjra  nirA  In  tiave  lbrt]r>l«ro  of  tlicH!  littlo  erratum  sUnding  natul  bii 
Ihnae.  Palitr,  vol.  i.  p.  90.  Su  .Stamford  R«lll«a  wu  infnnned  at  Java, 
Ihit  MRiilar  licnddreMH  ven  wm  by  nativa  tMnniu.  Iliiluy  of  J«vh, 
▼qI.  ti.  p.  10. 

'  Asialw  Itc*.  val.  vi,  pp.  397,  406,  -109. 
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the  employraent  of  colours  would  naturally 
serve  to  enliven  the  sculpture ;  we  accordingly 
6nd.  that  the  Hindus  like  the  Egyptians  used 
to  paint  their  reliefs.  The  climate  of  India, 
which  is  not  so  dry  as  that  of  Egypt,  would 
appear  to  be  less  favourable  to  the  preser- 
vation of  fresco  paintings;  we  nevertheless  find 
in  the  temples  at  Ellora  universal  proof  of  the 
contrary.  From  workinfj  in  relief,  the  art  of 
sculpture  would  insensibly  proceed  to  statuary; 
several  of  the  reliefs  themselves  having  been 
formed  in  such  high  prominence  that  they  arc 
merely  attached  to  the  walls  by  a  portion  of 
their  backs.  A  colossal  character  was  also 
applied  to  their  statues,  not  merely  when  they 
represcDted  divinities,  but  likewise,  and  indeed 
in  an  especial  manner,  to  animals,  such  as 
elephants,  bulls,  lions,  etc.  which  was  partly 
necessary  perhaps  in  order  to  preserve  the 
general  keeping  of  the  whole,  and  partly  was 
agreeable  to  the  sense  of  Hindu  mythology. 
Hicse  numerous  colossal  figures  of  animals,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  an  eyewitness,  con- 
tribute to  enliven  as  it  were  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  temples,  and  seem  to  give  the 
whole  a  species  of  animation.  Even  fabulous 
licusts  were  not  excluded  from  this  mythology  : 
though  we  still  want  accurate  designs  for 
enabling  us  to  compare  them  with  those  of 
the  Persians  and  other  nations. 

Lastly,  the  grottos  of  Ellora  contain  also  cer- 
tain inscriptions,  two  or  three  of  which  liave 
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been  made  out  io  Sanscrit,  by  Wilford,  with  the 
help  of  a  book  professing  to  be  an  explanatory 
key  to  several  ancient  Hindu  alphabets,  and 
communicated  to  him  by  some  pundits,  pro- 
vided they  are  to  be  relied  on*.  According  to 
this  explanation,  the  inscriptions  refer  in  part 
to  the  subjects  taken  from  the  Mahabharat,  and 
represented  in  sculpture  on  the  walls,  and  the 
conjecture  is  certainly  not  improbable  that 
they  may  be  real  quotations  from  that  poem. 
The  last  of  these  inscriptions  mentions  the 
name  of  the  sculptor  who  executed  the  work*. 
They  are,  however,  less  remarkable  for  their 
contents  than  for  the  peculiar  idiom  in  which 
they  are  written,  as  it  tends  to  prove  that  tbe 
Sanscrit,  though  iu  a  form  which  is  now  obso- 
lete, was  still  the  prevailing  dialect  when  these 
grottos  were  excavated ;  a  circumstance  which 
must  furnish  additional  proof  of  their  antiquity". 


■  Anilk  Rm.  vol.  *,  p.  135,  sq. 

•  Hi»  nunc  U  Sakya  Padaniiiu.    Ibid,  p.  138. 

"  LaaglM  ill  h»  Mvcoth  nomber  kdmiu  tbe  prabobiUty  of  ibft 
nttT*V™*^  report  of  n  leanwd  Muwulmin,  vii.  that  die  g;rottot  of  £Uan 
wen  eictvited  otoe  hvRdred  yean  a^,  \>j  one  Rajab  II ;  rdiI  that  in  bis 
tinw  DMsnr,  the  eiinul  oftke  Deeno,  wu  ibe  neiropolis  of  «  great  em- 
piie :  aod  funhcr,  thai  an:bitMU  from  Ethiopia  might  have  coutnirled 
Ihcse  utnples  upon  F.ibiopiu  or  Egyptian  modeU.  For  ny  pait  I  nut 
confcu,  that  exceptitig  a  few  partial  rcaetnblaDCC*.  1  am  unable  lo  detMt'l 
105  traces  of  geoeraJ  imilatioa  in  iboe  worhi,  Hliich  ant  so  pcifecilf  In- 
dian >a  tbcir  whole  chancier,  aud  indeed  inn  so  proaooBCCd  lo  be  at  tbe 
flnt  intpetiioD  by  Malet  Auatic  R4:*.  vol.  *i,  p.  383.  How  aitraasoHbU 
U  it  to  BDppoM  ifa&i  any  fonifB  aitista  could  at  once  brin^  inta  TTJrHftt 
nch  a  ptculiar  kind  of  uchitectuit  aa  ilie  llioda,  and  at  tbe  saiM  time 
iMm  ooly  indistiiKt,  and  aliogetber  oncenain  traces  of  ibeir  own  1  Aa  to 
tbe  report  above  alluded  to,  we  have  slrrady  rcmarliod  on  wbat  elaiKlcr 
groaod  it  really  wbileibe  MumlmaiiliiraMlf  could  adduce  M  Mtborily  in 
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The  range  of  Hindu  architecture,  however, 
was  not  limited  to  the  construction  of  this  hrst, 
and  probably  most  ancient  class  of  buildings; 
Dordid  it  remain  satisfied  with  excavating  tem- 
ples and  habitations  in  the  heart  of  rocky 
mountains;  but  it  also  elaborately  fashioned 
the  outside  of  the  rocks  themselves  into  the 
form  of  an  architectural  monument,  and  there- 
by produced  effects  still  more  great  and  sur- 
prising than  in  those  temple  grottos  we  have 
just  now  described,  although  even  these  latter 
are  not  wanting  to  increase  the  magnificence 
of  the  other  kind. 

India  contains  one  specimen  of  this  new 
class  which  is  so  preeminently  distinguished 
above  all  the  rest,  that  a  particular  description 
of  it  alone  will  be  sufficient.  Such  are  the 
"Seven  Pagodas,"  or  ancient  monuments  so 
called,   at   Mavalipuram   on    the   Coromandel 


I  of  it;  totajnoiliingof  UwtilleT  improbaliilUy  ihatoDVprinoc's 
M^  coald  MiBice  for  the  compU-tion  u(  sucb  vut  »riJ  laborious  under- 
ukia^  Al  ibe  iani«  lime,  lionever,  1  am  perfectly  willing  to  allow,  that  a 
partiatt  of  th«M  grottos.  cOD*«crate<l  to  ihe  religious  services  of  modera 
MCtl.  a*  tb«  Semi  or  .Ut*,  may  W  of  later  ori^n  (an  opiDion  atreiuly  ad- 
wtactd  by  Eoglisli  writcts,  Axiatic  Res.  vol.  vi.  p.  384);  but  ibis  is  no 
■H—uil  wbialever  3gain»t  the  antiquity  of  tlie  rvst.  We  bavo  mil,  to  my 
tljoalfdflr.  any  tnio  hi^toriul  itotico  of  this  Hajab  11,  beyond  the  rncte 
•yiaitta  of  the  Alotuunmedan  ibove  Rutationed,  who  supposes  him  to  have 
bHB  ft  caatemponry  of  Shab  Momiin-Anf,  who  reigned  some  nine  hundred 
jmtt  uga  in  Persia,  There  might  ponibly  have  existed  such  a  peraoa  as 
Kajah  l\  of  Dcogut,  but  he  laaM  scarcely  possess  a  very  exteusire  lerri- 
iHy ;  sines,  accoidiog  to  the  very  fow  fngm«ota  of  Indiaa  history  sHSI  re- 
■itMSg  to  BB.  the  whole  cououy,  previous  to  the  Mohammedaa  invasian 
m  1002,  was  parcelled  out  into  a  number  of  petty  princl[ulitin  (Dow'» 
of  HiiulHilan,  vol.  i|  p.  '-12),  am)  ronaequently  vnuM  contain  mi 
<  psTDTt  at  all  capable  of  procliug  eucb  ^tupendou  nonameots. 
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coasts  of  which  extraordinary  buildings  it  will 
hardly  be  too  much  to  assert,  that  they  occupy 
a  most  distinguished  place  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
man skiU  and  ingenuity.  But  wc  must  in  this 
case  also,  before  we  can  offer  any  remarks  ou 
their  style  of  architecture,  previously  ascertain 
the  extent  of  our  acquaintance  with  them. 

This,  in  truth,  is  at  present  but  very  imper- 
fect. Those  travellers  who  have  visited  them, 
appear  to  have  seen  little  more  than  the  parts 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  coast;  few  indeed 
would  venture  to  penetrate  into  the  interior, 
over  rugged  barriers  of  rock,  and  through  jun- 
gles infested  with  tigers  and  noxious  reptiles, 
and  certainly  no  single  individual  could  pos- 
sibly make  the  attempt  with  safety.  The  first 
account  of  these  buildings  was  communicated 
iu  the  Asiatic  Researches,  by  Mr.  Campbell'; 
but  only  from  recollection  of  a  visit  made  eight 
years  before.  He  was  followed,  (in  the  same 
collection),  by  Mr.  Goldingham';  and  a  few 
years  subsequently  by  Mr.  Haafner'.  Neither 
of  these  travellers,  however,  have  given  any  il- 
lustrative designs;  and  in  the  large  work  of 


■  Situate  in  J'>  3Cr  NoHli  Lit  on  day's  jounej  •mitb  of  Mthlfw. 
lliejr  lire  cxllnl  "  Tl««  Sfven  Pi^cbk,"  tccavM  Uwn  appcin  U  ba  a 
(icaicf  numbw  of  umplra  wlicu  u«a  (tarn  ibe  wa  ;  wmie  of  iboM  ptfjwt 
into  tbt  waier,  aad  otlwn  are  actually  aubntrgcil. 

t  Asiatic  R«a.  vo).  i,  p.  145. 
*  Ibid,  vol  V,  p.  69,  •((. 

■  lUftfurr,  Ueiip  liiagvt  da  Kfiste  roD  Coramaildel.  vol.  ii,  p.  IM.  fo. 
il«  U  Uifl  bii\j  one  who  pictciMis  td  bava  niaile  bis  way  into  the  inieriorof 
thcK  pDjiodu.  Iliougl)  it  must  be  conEeaMd,  ika  accouol  of  bis  Uav«llinf 
«dvcultttt*  lir<|tiriiilf  uvoan  raibvt  too  mwcii  of  tlie  minellout. 
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the  Daniel  Is,  only  two  plates  are  devoted  to 
the  subject,  which  were  afterwards  copied  by 
Langl^8^  From  these  and  some  other  de- 
tached accounts,  arose  the  instructive  descrip- 
tion of  these  ruins  compiled  by  the  late  Mr. 
Ehrmann,  and  inserted  in  the  Geographical 
Epbemcrides^  This  in  its  turn  produced  a  valu- 
able dissertation  by  the  late  Baron  Dalberg% 
communicated  in  the  same  periodical  work. 
These  essays,  however,  even  at  best,  serve  only 
to  show  how  limited  and  imperfect  our  know- 
ledge is,  the  whole  extent  of  which  may  be 
comprised  in  the  following  statement. 

The  ruins  of  Mavalipuram,  do  not  merely 
consist  of  a  few  subterranean  temples,  but  the 
whole  has  an  appearance  of  a  royal  town,  al- 
most completely  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  A  large, 
and  probably  the  most  considerable  portion,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea; 
but  a  few  miles  inland  are  seen,  on  the  summits 
of  a  rocky  hill,  a  vast  collection  of  grottos,  halls, 
apartments,  and  other  buildings,  all  worked  in 
llie  solid  stone :  not  all  of  these,  however,  are 
temples ;  for  among  other  structures,  we  meet 
wiUi  one  supported  by  two  or  three  rows  of 
pillars,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  choultry, 
or  place  of  accommodation  for  travellers :  in 
another  part  of  the  hill  is  a  kind  of  couch 
formed  out  of  the  rock,  and  which  some  imagine 
to  represent  a  king's  throne.      Besides  these 

*  Hoaaoteni  <]«  I'lndr.  pUlu  xxiii.  iiiv. 

'  AUpn.  Cboi:tovIi.  F.|i(iCTn«rid«D,  IfiffD.  Sept.    "  Ibii.  1810.  )!..]. 
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excavations,  there  are  other  remnants  of  archi- 
tectural works,  properly  so  called ;  these  con- 
sist of  massy  walls  formed  of  hewn  stone,  im- 
mense blocks  of  which  are  piled  one  above  the 
other,  similar  to  those  buildings  termed  Cyclo- 
pean: and,  again,  the  whole  of  the  top  of  the 
hill  is  strewed  with  bricks.  This  is  the  sum 
total  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  ruins  of  Ma- 
valipuram.  The  two  drawings,  to  be  found  in 
the  work  of  the  Daniells,  are  merely  exterior 
views,  one  of  them  representing  the  entrance  of 
a  grotto,  the  walls  of  which  are  ornamented  with 
sculpture — the  other,  two  temples  excavated 
in  the  rock,  the  style  and  workmanship  of 
which  is  peculiarly  striking,  and  might  almost 
be  compared  with  some  of  our  Gothic  churches. 
The  sides  of  the  rocky  hill  are  here  also  in 
every  direction  covered  with  reliefs  in  sculp- 
ture, which  the  Daniells  have  but  imperfectly 
designed,  or  rather  only  sketched,  if  wc  except 
a  few  more  elaborate  specimens  of  colossal  fi- 
gures, such  as  elephants  and  lions :  we  must 
therefore  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  brief  ac- 
counts which  Mr.  Goldingham  has  given  of 
these  sculptures.  According  to  him,  then, 
they  represent  for  the  most  part  statues  of 
Hindu  deities,  with  four  or  more  arms,  and  fur- 
nished with  their  various  attributes,  as  the 
Brahmanical  thread,  and  different  animals  con- 
secrated to  their  service,  etc.,  all  which  points 
of  resemblance  leave  no  room  to  doubt  the  fact 
of  these  divinities  being  borrowed   from  tike 


same  system  of  mythology  as  those  in  the  rock 
temples  already  described  ;  indeed  Mr.  GoU 
dingham  had  previously  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, after  comparing  the  sculpture  of  Ma- 
valipuram  with  that  of  Elephanta,  and  particu- 
larly the  double  statue  of  an  hermaphrodite, 
and  the  dwarfs.     These  circumstances,  as  well 
as  the  representation  of  the  Lingam,  are  quite 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  worship  of  Siva  pre- 
railed  here  also,  conjointly  with  that  of  Vishnu, 
in  so  far  as  the  latter  is  said  to  have  appeared 
on  earth  in  the  character  of  Krishna.    And,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  similar  figures 
of  men  and  animals  are  found  here  also,  and 
even  whole  scenes  taken  from  the  Mahabharat, 
representing  among  other  subjects,  the  fable  of 
Krishna's  sojourn  among  the  Gopis  or  shep- 
herdesses ;  we  therefore  know  where  to  find  a 
key  to  the  interpretation  of  these  sculptures  : 
but  this  desirable  object  can  only  be  attained 
by  the  traveller  who  is  enabled  to  investigate 
these  ruins  with  the  Mahabharat  in  his  hand. 
Even  the  inscriptions  over  the  several  statues, 
and  which  have  been  copied  by  Mr.  Golding- 
ham,  do  not,  however,  furnish  us  with  any  ex- 
planations, because  the  character  has  not  yet 
been  deciphered,  and  consequently  we  know 
nothing  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  com- 
posed.    If  this  peculiar  alphabet  really  were 
identified  with  that  in  which  the  inscriptions  at 
Kennery  arc  written,  it  would  prove  the  same 
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character  to  have  been  in  common  use  on  both 
sides  of  the  peninsula''. 

The  buildings  at  Mavalipuram  are  partly  in  an 
unfinished  state,  and  furnish  evident  proofs  of 
having  been  interrupted  by  some  terrible  coo- 
vulsiun  of  nature^  such  as  an  earthquake,  which 
has  rent  the  solid  rock,  and  perhaps  injjulfcd 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  town  in  the  sea, 
under  which  the  ruins  are  still  seen,  extending 
a  great  way  out.  But  all  recollection  of  the 
time  when  this  catastrophe  happened  is  com- 
pletely lost;  which  is  another  probable  ^'round^J 
of  the  high  antiquity  of  these  structures,  on^H 
which  moreover  the  finger  of  Time  has  imprinted 
other  strong  marks  of  age,  in  the  defacement 
and  obliteration  apparent  in  many  of  the  sculp- 
tures. Nevertheless,  imperfect  as  our  know- 
ledge of  these  interesting  monuments  certainly 
is,  I  still  conceive  myself  enlitle<i  to  make  the 
following  observations. 

First:   Mavalipuram  was  at  the  same  tim 
Uie  chief  seat  uf  religion,  the  residence  of  kings, 
and  in  all  probability  a  town  of  considerable 
commercial  importance.     The  monuments  sti 

*  Langtci,  MonuiiMiaB  da  )'Iai]«,  p.  60,  hu  reniwied  a  limilarily ; 
t<reo&  the  c)imru>r«  uMd  at  MAtali|iunTii  nml  Han>e  at  Kknar-i  (wiihctttt 
(kruU  b«  mcsiu  KeoDCiy).     Uat  for  my  part  I  cu  iJiMOv«r  no  tttti 
blutee  between  ilie  drawiog*  made  o^'  t)i«  fonnor  by  Ueldtogbam,  tui 
tbow  of  ibe  laltec  cupircl  bjr  QoBgh.    Uii  the  Mber  band,  1  fancy  they 
more  (tie  tbow  TauDd  at  Ellora,  conunuaicnlcd  bf  WlVard  in  Ibe  Atkll 
lU*.  vol.  V,  f.  141.    At  all  c*«nu  there  i*  a  gcntrtl  reaoblilAoeft  lA  i 
fnim  v(  iIm  cborackf.  Iboagk  tlic  individual  kttera  aie  not  exactly 
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remaining!  attest  the  certainty  of  its  having 
been  at  some  fomier  period  a  place  of  very 
great  extent;  and  supply  us  also  with  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  intimate  conuection  that 
subsisted  in  these  countries  between  religion 
and  commerce. 

2.  Hindu  tradition  itself  assigns  a  very  high 
antiquity  to  these  buildings,  in  attributing  their 
erection  to  the  kings  Yudhishlhira,  of  the  family 
of  Pandu,  and  Dali;  (both  of  them  related  to 
Krishna,  and  principal  characters  in  his  mytho- 
logical history)*;  their  age  therefore  extends 
back  to  the  fabulous  period,  which  is  of  course 
independent  of  all  accurate  chronological  deter- 
mination. Hut  upon  comparing  these  monu- 
ments with  one  another,  it  appears  highly  pro- 
bable that  they  do  not  themselves  all  belong 
to  one  and  the  same  period,  but  were  con- 
structed at  long  intervals  of  time,  both  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  extent,  and  particularly  the 
variation  observable  in  their  style  of  architec- 
ture. Two  of  these  rock  pagodas  appear  to 
have,  as  it  were,  a  vaulted  roof,  but  terminating 
ID  a  sharp  angle,   similar  to  a  Gothic  arch'. 

*  Polin,  Mftholoeie  dec  Imliras,  vol.  i,  p.  122,  33fl. 
'  CtuunTwn,  ia  ibe  Aiiilic  lies.  roL  i,  p.  161.  S««  Uie  tlnwing  in 
Lm(1m.  pUtB  xiiii.  Coldtnghwn,  in  the  Asititic  Kci.  vol.  *.  p.  14, 
m  tmtitiomrr  report.  acconliDg  to  which  it  wouM  appear  lUal, 
:  a  iboMtRd  ynn  vace,  n  ceoain  oonhcni  prioco  wished  to  execute 
iiplradid  work  af  Brchilcctuie,  but  couUl  Qot  agree  with  the  Hindu 
uetuleetB  Kbo«i  th«  price ;  and  that  the  latter,  being  in  aumbcr  upwards 
at  AvB  ihttUMnJ.  dcd  away  in  ctiiiKe<iucace,  aod  ia  the  kliott  tpare  of  £vc 
fl>  u  yaan  cumplctod  Uine  aupeib  manumeult,  after  whicb  the  above- 
IphonncaJled  tkein.   Buon  Dalbei^,  intiie  AU^ui.CMgrapli. 
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Near  to  these  are  observed  others  constructed 
merely  with  blocks  of  stone  laid  across  one 
another  in  a  pyramidal  form,  like  the  oldest 
specimens  of  architecture  above  ground.  Does 
not  this  variety  of  structure,  which  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  these  ruins,  and  a 
greater  number  of  well  executed  drawings 
would  doubtless  increase,  tend  to  prove  that 
the  monuments  of  Mavalipuram  are  of  very 
dificrent  degrees  of  antiquity;  and  likewise 
that  the  city  itself  must  have  had  a  duration 
of  several  hundred  years  ? 

3.  The  sculptures  at  Mavalipuram  have  re- 
ference as  well  to  the  religious  worship  of  Siva 
as  of  Vishnu,  principally  however  to  that  of 
Vishnu.  On  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  our  pre- 
sent knowledge  extends,  we  find  not  the  least 
trace  of  the  service  of  Buddha.  This  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion in  which  the  sculptures  are  finished,  must] 
necessarily  lead  us  to  infer  that  these  monu- 
ments, though  of  great  antiquity,  arc  yet  how- 
ever by  no  means  the  oldest  in  India. 

4,  But  they  are  also  very  remarkable  for  tbei 
close  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  great 
epic  poem  of  the  Mahabharat.    The  sculptured 
representations  on  the  wails,  are  for  the  most 
part  borrowed  from  the  fabulous  legends  lliercin 


EpbHUtM.  vol.  ixsii.  p.  7,  bti  MpMted  lhi«  InditioD,  Init,  ihrmigh  lo- 
•dvcflcncc  DO  dtmbt,  has  omittnl  the  word  llindn.  I  rctnark  this  ei- 
(ircitty.  IcM  it  %bouli)  W  infrrred,  in  roti>ei|urnre  nf  tho  nmiuMM),  that  • 
r^MUaa  kind  of  nrcbiux'lnr*  had  bMn  tnuodiirRi  inio  lodta  frank  Ibe  M»rtli. 
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recounted ;  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  BrahmanB,  the  very  name  of  the  place  is 
mentioned  in  that  poem,  under  its  Sanscrit  ap- 
pellation of  Mahabalipura  **The  city  of  the 
great  Bali"."  This  fact,  if  true,  together  with 
that  of  the  inscriptions  having  become  unin- 
telligible, would  seem  fresh  evidence  in  favour 
of  its  high  antiquity.  We  must  not,  however, 
confound  Mavalipuram  with  the  wonderful  city 
Dwarka\  celebrated  in  the  Ramayana,  which 
was  situate  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  not  on 
the  coast :  and  in  the  Hindu  legend,  Vishnu 
is  represented  as  inarching  from  Dwarka  to 
Mavalipuram'. 

5.  In  the  same  country  where  we  now  dis- 
cover the  ruins  of  Mavalipuram,  Ptolemy  places 
the  situation  of  a  town  called  Maliarpha^.  He 
mentions  it  as  a  commercial  resort  (emporium), 
and  according  to  his  account  there  were  several 
others  on  the  same  coast  of  India.  The  situa- 
tion and  resemblance  of  name,  concur  in  making 
it  very  probable  that  this  town  can  be  no  other 
than  Mavalipuram  ;  admitting  which  to  be  cor- 
rect, we  have  consequently  an  historical  proof 
that  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  and  was 
a1»o  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  im- 
portance. This,  however,  is  no  sort  of  argu- 
ment against  the  supposition  that  these  moou- 


Clwmben,  !□  Aiulic  Hes.  vnl.  i,  j>.  HS.  156. 
Hie  coajoctnrt  uf  Baron  Dalberg,  Ejibeu.  Geo^.  vol.  izxii,  p.  12, 
A«uif  Rm.  vol,  i,  p.  I&0. 
*  Ptolaoij,  fii,  cip.  1. 
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mcnts  are  of  much  higber  antiquity,  especially 
if  we  consider  Ptolemy  to  have  derived  his  in- 
formation from  sources  long  anterior  to  the 
times  in  which  he  wrote. 

Such  are  the  most  considerable  of  the  rock 
monuments  that  have  hitherto  been  discovered 
in  India':  and  from  the  brief  examination  we 
have  been  able  to  give  them,  it  must  by  this 
time  be  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  natives  of 
that  country,  surrounded  as  they  are  with 
every  natural  inducement  for  the  undertaking, 
have  carried  the  art  of  constructing  and  orna- 
menting excavated  grottos  to  a  much  higher 
degree  of  perfection  than  any  other  people ; 
though  it  does  not  at  all  equally  follow  that  the 
FTindus  were  accustomed  to  employ  grottos  and 
caves  in  general  for  the  purposes  of  domestic 
habitation.  The  structures  we  have  just  been 
considering  are  only  met  with  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  country,  and  even  then  not  as  the 
common  receptacles  of  the  living  or  the  dead, 
but  solely  as  places  of  abode  for  the  divinities 
and  their  attendant  worshippers.  Every  thing, 
therefore,   concurs  to  establish  the  fact,  that 

'  (See  an  animiled  ileirfijiliaii  of  ike  aacieot  t«iti{iles  am)  niios  of  Be* 
rolli,  ia  lUjpooUDA,  >o  ibe  ucood  ntlanie  of  Col.  Tod'a  A&i»l»  of  Reju- 
tbu.  The  ^Ttad  temple  u  dcdkaied  to  Sin,  and  Mudi  in  in  tm  of 
atwot  two  hundred  and  fifty  ysrdi  tquara.  eaclowd  by  a  wall  of  uniiuped 
•tooe*  MJtlKmi  ccmfeDl ;  and  conlain*  unnvalltd  apccimrm  of  vtilptan!, 
taam  paru  of  which,  upeciatly  Ui«  Iiradk,  t»  ilie  lAii|;iugeof  aacyewilarsa, 
would  be  DO  diagnce  to  Ciaora  biniHlf.  Tlio  wUole  u  in  wondeiful  pn- 
>cr*mttoo.  bnns  cbiHlcd  uul  »(  llic  r\otv  gramcd  quarti.  t(iou|[h  •ome  of 
Uio  fifutcs  liave  fcufirrcd  from  Mmilrm  liifCuUj.  ■*  In  ktiort,"  My*  Col 
Tad,  "  il  Mould  raijuire  the  failMur  of  uvrnl  ailjfia  for  aii  moolhs  lo  do 
asjr  Uit&g  like  juiikc  lo  iht  wtindrn  uf  hirolli."    Thawii..') 
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an  all-powerful  priesthood  must  have  forrac<l 
them,  in  order  to  serve  as  indestructible  sanc- 
tuaries aud  central  points  of  religious  attrac- 
tion, and  not  improbably  also  with  a  view  of 
securing  political  influence.     When  we  consi- 
der, indeed,  as  will  appear  still  more  evident  in 
the  sequel  of  this  enquiry,  the  very  intimate 
connection  that   formerly   subsisted   in    India 
between  religion  aud   politics,  what   more  ef- 
fectual method  we  would  ask,  could  be  adopted 
for  working  upon  the  feelings  of  the  multitude 
through  the  medium  of  religion,  than  by  erecting 
such  stupendous  fabrics,  where  the  pomp  and 
splendour  of  art  might  cooperate  with  the  awful 
solemnities  of  religious  worship?     Dead,  as  it 
were,   and   unmeaning  as   they   must   appear 
when   considered   abstractedly  and   by  them- 
seUes,  they  receive  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian 
a  kind  of  reflected  animation  and  significance, 
when  he  views  them  in  connection  with  the  re- 
ligion and  mythology  of  the  people,  as  pre- 
served to  us  in  their  epic  poetry :  the  convic- 
tion immediately  Hashes  across  his  mind,  that 
the  one  must  have  given  birth  to  the  other; 
and  while  he  hears  the  voice  of  their  religion 
speaking  in  the  language  of  remote  antiquity, 
he  scruples  not,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  all 
accurate  chronological  testimony,  and  as  long 
as  no  direct  proof  of  their  more  modern  origin 
has  been  given,  to  assign  these  time-honoured 
works  of  art  to  the  same  age  that  produced  the 
former. 
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After  having  treated  of  rock  monuments^ 
whether  subterraneous  or  above  ground,  there 
still  remains  a  third  and  most  numerous  class 
of  buildings  to  examine,  which  are  altogether 
the  production  ofhumauart.  These  are  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  But  as  we  are  engaged  only 
with  ancient  structures,  we  shall  not  stop  to 
enquire  into  the  disputed  age  of  a  few  moun- 
tain fortresses,  which  are  the  only  other  monu- 
meuts  exclusive  of  the  rock  temples  that  prefer 
any  claim  to  antiquity  ;  we  must  therefore  con- 
fine our  researches  to  those  temples  that  have 
been  called  by  Europeans,  Pagodas'",  an  ap- 
pellation previously  unknown  even  to  the 
Hindus  themselves. 

Many  of  these  buildings  have  been  copied  in" 
the  works  already  so  often  alluded  to.  But 
whoever  wishes  to  regard  them  as  authentic 
sources  of  information  in  the  study  of  India 
antiquities,  will  soon  find  reason  to  employ 
great  circumspection  and  cautious  mistrust 
when  he  would  determine  their  age  with  even 
the  semblance  of  probability.  The  grand  de- 
sideratum of  a  perfect  historical  account  of 
Hindu  architecture,  becomes  immediately  evi- 


*  Vihara  in  Swttcrit.  LaagUk,  p.  4.  [VEt^^u*  propetljr  mouu  a  Baad- 
ihn  at  JaiaB  ictDple,  mc  WUsod'i  Diet,  in  voe,  Ths  word  pag**^  **  tCOT> 
ni|rtiQO  of  /UuifMwifi,  "  bo);  bouM."  oM  of  tlie  Kvenl  namu  l>j>  wkicli 
HiDdu  tsmplut  «•  koowo.  Othtra  b*v«  drrireJ  it  from  llie  reniin  P^t- 
hdtk,  "  Jloose  of  Idoit  /'  wbicb,  u  it  tppcus  to  involi-c  a  term  of  eon* 
tUBpt.  ii  wH  kI  all  |iTotmblc>  Tbcj  are  lUto  called  in  Samcnt,  d^6A«,  "  ■ 
hooM;"  yrmtrdo,  "  palace i"  oi  lin-aUy»,  "abode  o(  lli«  yodi."  S«t 
BoUta't  AIM  lodieo,  <rol.  ii,  p.  62.    TaAnaL.] 
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dent".  And  unless  he  chooses  blindly  to  fol- 
low the  accounts  given  by  the  Brahmans,  who 
perhaps  make  a  merit  of  deceiving  him,  he  will 
be  obliged  to  stop  short  at  every  question  in- 
volving the  antiquity  of  any  particular  edifice. 
This  is  a  chasm  in  history  which  no  one 
can  reasonably  expect  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
present  investigation.  A  professed  architect 
alone  could  possibly  supply  the  deficiency  ;  but 
even  he  I  am  persuaded  would  derive  very 
little  assistance  from  consulting  the  copper- 
plate illustrations  we  possess ;  it  is  only  by  a 
personal  inspection  of  the  places  themselves, 
and  after  long  and  repeated  observation  in  se- 
veral parts  of  India,  that  he  would  be  enabled 
at  last  to  furnish  the  required  history.  And 
yet.  notwithstanding  the  imperfect  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  this  subject;  I  cannot  avoid  sub- 
mitting a  few  remarks  to  the  judgment  of  my 
learned  readers. 

The  Architecture  of  India,  as  the  excavated 
rock  temples  sufficiently  inform  us,  was  the 
daughter  of  Religion  ;  and  continued  to  remain 
so  even  in  the  case  of  structures  raised  above 
ground.  This  character  was  completely  de- 
veloped only  in  pagodas,  and  other  buildings 
connected  with  them :  not  however  in  private 
dwellings.  What,  properly  speaking,  are  the 
Hindu  cities  of  the  present  day  ?  What  is  the 
Black  Town  (so  called)  of  Calcutta,  Madras, 

"  Sm  C*fL  M'Keufic'k  nrouLs  on  ihit  subjorl  in  AsixlJc  Res.  vol.  *i, 
r.443. 
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and  other  places,  any  more  than  a  collection  of 
huts  such  as  the  climate  requires,  formed  of 
bamboo  and  similar  materials,  and  surrounding 
a  pagoda?  But  while  their  architecture  was 
inseparably  connected  with  religion,  the  one 
remained  as  imperishable  as  the  other.  With- 
out doubt  certain  periods  might  be  named,  in 
which  the  erection  of  splendid  architectural 
works  became  more  rare  and  uncommon;  as, 
for  instance,  during  the  subjection  of  India  to 
foreign  power  ;  but  even  then  the  religious  zeat 
of  the  Hindus  was  only  repressed,  not  at  all 
extinguished.  Temples  have  been  constructed 
at  all  times  throughout  India,  and  continue  to 
to  be  so  still ;  we  should  therefore  be  cautious 
in  attributing  a  high  antiquity  to  pagodas  in 
general,  though  it  is  very  likely  that  in  several 
instances  a  particular  pajroda  may  have  just 
claims  to  that  title. 

Supposing,  then,  that  we  have  now  satisfac- 
torily proved  the  existence  of  a  sacred  archi- 
tecture iu  India  from  the  earliest  periods,  it 
Btill  remains  for  us  to  ascertain,  how  far  jt  con- 
tinued free  and  independent  of  external  influ- 
ence ;  or  otherwise,  to  what  extent  did  its 
foreign  masters  succeed  in  altering  its  distinc- 
tive character?  Previous  to  the  Mohammedan 
invasion,  which  took  place  about  tho  com-^| 
mencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  we  have  ^ 
no  certain  information  whether  any  foreign  inva- 
ders ever  permanently  established  themselves, 
and  became  naturalized  in  India :  though  it  is 
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probable  that  a  portion  of  the  country  might 
have  been  occasionally  subject  to  the  neigh- 
bouring governments  of  Persia  or  Arabia.  And 
notwithstanding  there  is  equal  probability  that 
distinct  Arabian  colonies  might  have  been 
settled  at  an  earlier  period  on  the  coasts  of  the 
peninsula,  yet  up  to  the  present  time  no  traces, 
I  believe,  of  Arabian  architecture  have  been  dis- 
covered in  India,  similar  to  those  still  found  in 
many  parts  of  Spain.  Bui  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mongols  in  the  country,  and  the 
erection  of  their  splendid  empire,  the  study 
and  practice  of  architecture  flourished  among 
them  also,  and  an  infinite  number  of  palaces 
and  mausolea.  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  still  remain  as  proofs  of  their  ingenuity 
and  taste.  The  progress  of  architecture  among 
that  people  in  India,  would  uo  doubt  furnish 
subject-matter  for  a  most  highly  interesting 
chapter  in  a  general  history  of  this  art  in  the 
East;  but  I  feel  myself  incompetent  to  under- 
take such  a  task.  In  the  mean  time,  though  I 
certainly  cannot  dispute  the  reciprocal  influ> 
cnce  which  Hindu  and  Mongol  architecture 
may  have  exercised  upon  each  other,  yet,  never- 
theless, to  me  it  appears  much  more  probable 
that  the  Mongols  borrowed  something  from  the 
Hindus,  than  that  this  latter  people  were  in- 
debted to  the  former:  and  even  admitting  the 
willingness  of  the  Hindus  to  copy  foreign 
models,  would  their  religious  principles  have 
allowed  them  to   do  so?     The  Mongols  pro- 
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faned  and  overthrew  their  sacred  edifices,  and 
is  it  likely  thai  the  Hindus  would  reconstruct 
them  in  the  architectural  style  of  their  ene- 
mies? I  am  much  more  inclined  to  believe,  that 
Indian  architecture  in  alt  its  principal  traits 
has  preserved  its  character  pure  and  uncoa- 
taminated  by  foreign  admixture;  while  at  the 
same  time  I  allow,  that  in  the  subordinate  de-^ 
tails,  particularly  in  the  ornamental  part  offl 
their  building's,  the  Hindus  may  very  possibly 
have  adopted  some  hints  and  improvements 
from  their  conquerors.  Hence,  therefore,  arises 
the  very  natural  question  as  to  wherein  consist 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Hindu  architec- 
ture? To  this,  it  is  believed,  the  following  re^^J 
marks  will  furnish  an  appropriate  solution. 

I.  The  architecture  of  the  Hindus  originated 
with  the  pyramid,  in  which  form  the  oldest  pa- 
godas are  built.     This  is  the  principal  feature 
which  distinguishes  the  huildingsof  India  Proper 
from  those  of  the  Ultra-Gangetic  continent,  and 
probably  also  the  greatest  portion  of  the  rest  of  ^j 
Asia;  where  the  architectural  character  betrays-^^ 
evident  marks  of  having  been  borrowed  from 
the  form  of  a  tents     It  is  obvious  to  remark 
how  this  difference  of  origin  must  have  respec- 
tively influenced  the  general  character  of  both 
architectures,  as  well  as  their  particular  details. 
2.  The  pyramidal  form  essentially  excludes 


"  Lei  llw  mdcr  compur.  especially  for  Ibe  oppOHle  coitlioeMt  Ava, 
Pcgn.  itc.  tha  tlnwings  uf  Biiiuoc  teiii|iU»  <iih1  muiUKUrir*,  re)«aimtetl 
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the  notion  of  an  arch,  and  by  consequence  the 
employment  of  vaulted  roofs.  It  is  certainly 
true  from  the  description  above  given  of  the 
temple  grottos,  that  the  Hindu  architects  were 
no  strangers  to  the  idea  of  vaulted  roofs,  but  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  it  does  not  at  all  fol- 
low therefore,  that  they  either  did  in  fact,  or 
even  knew  how  to  apply  this  principle  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  properly  so  called. 
Some  modern  writers  indeed  directly  question 
their  ability  to  form  an  arch^;  whereas  in  the 
drawings  we  have  of  their  oldest  specimens  of 
architecture,  a  considerable  number  are  ob- 
served to  terminate  in  a  cupola '';  docs  not  this 
circumstance  therefore  imply  their  being  able 
to  construct  a  vaulted  roof;  or  are  these  cu- 
polas ouly  modern  additions  to  the  original  fa- 
bric ?  The  designs  given  us  of  these  buildings, 
however,  as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  re- 
mark, do  not  even  agree  among  themselves;  wc 
must  consequently  leave  this  question  for  archi- 
tects, and  persons  supplied  with  more  accu- 
rate sources  of  information  than  ourselves,  to 
discuss. 

3.  This  pyramidal  architecture,  moreover, 
renders  the  employment  uf  columns  and  pilas- 
ters altogether  unnecessary  ;  and  yet  neverthe- 
less, they  were  already  well  known  from  their 
use  in  subterranean  structures ;  and  as  Lhcy 
could  not  be  applied  tu  buildings  constructed 

•  As,  Cor  iMUocc,  in  ibe  pagoda  of  Tuij«ii. 
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on   the   principle  of  a   pyramid,  they  conse-l 
qucntly  found  a  suitable  place  in  those  of  an- 
other description;  and  even  in  the  latter  case 
they  evidently  appear  lo  be  copied  from  the 
models  already  furnished  by  the  grottos  them- 
selves.    In  the  proportions  and  ornaments  of  j 
their  pillars,  the  Hindus  remained  very  far  be- 
hind the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks,  but  in  tlie 
richness  of  decoration  bestowed  on  their  pilas- 
ters, and,  among  other  things,  in  tiieir  execu-| 
tion  of  statues  resembling  caryatides,  but  not] 
used  for  support,  they  far  surpass  both  those 
nations '. 

4.  As  the  pagodas  were  the  resort  of  mauy 
thousand  pilgrims,  the  necessity  became  ob- 
vious of  constructing  editices  of  another  class 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  number  of  which, 
the  choultries,  or  houses  of  accommodation, 
ought  first  to  be  reckoned.  These  might  be 
termed  caravansaries^  were  no  false  idea  of  a 
similar  destination  likely  to  arise  from  the  simi- 
larity of  name.  The  Hindus  regard  the  erec- 
tion of  such  buildings  in  the  light  of  a  religious 
duty,  or  at  least  place  it  in  the  number  of  good 
works;  we  shall  therefore  be  less  surprised  at 
meeting  with  such  a  vast  quantity  of  them,  or 
at  their  being  usually  most  numerous  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  celebrated  pagoda.  It  is  in  the  con- 
struction and  ornament  of  these  choaltrieftr 
where  religion  has  prescribed  no  definite  plan 

*  Cootpu*  die  >|iee>nun  uf  a  ricUy  uiaaiMaied  piluMi  (tvui  ia  LaagUs. 
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be  followed,  that  Hindu  architecture  seems  tu 
have  exercised  itself  ia  all  its  perfection  and 
freedom  of  restraint'.  It  is  here  also,  that  pil- 
lars and  pilasters  find  their  most  appropriate 
situation :  as  to  vaulted  choultries,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  meet  with  any  such  specimens  in 
the  drawings  of  Hindu  monuments  at  present 
known :  whether  this  fact  entitles  us  to  infer 
that  the  art  of  vaulting,  without  being  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  Hindus,  was  yet  em- 
ployed but  in  a  few  instances,  and  probably  in 
forming  cupolas  only,  I  shall  leave  to  profes- 
sional judges  to  determiue.  A  tank  or  reser- 
roir  of  masonry,  hlled  with  water,  is  always  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  choultry. 

5.  In  the  construction  of  pyramidal  pagodas, 
we  may  I  think,  easily  remark  the  various  de- 
grees of  progressive  improvement  made  in  the 
art.  The  most  ancient  specimens  appear  to  be 
those  which  are  built  after  the  manner  of  struc- 
iores  called  Cyclopean,  with  naked  blocks  of 
hewD  stone  piled  one  over  the  other  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid,  and  destitute  of  all  ornament. 
The  next  step  taken,  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
terior embellishment,  and  the  introduction  of 
various  kinds  of  architectural  decoration.  The 
art  subsequently  proceeded  to  represent  the 
figures  of  gods  and  animals  in  sculptured  relief 
on  the  outer  walls,  and  soon  after,  whole  scenes 
from  the  great  epic  poems  were  added.     The 

*  See   Ibe   iD2giii£cekt  rlioijuy  of  Maduii   leptwenud   in    L>iiglc&. 
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interior  of  these  pyramidal  temples  is  usually 
a^vful  and  gloomy,  the  light  of  day  is  excluded, 
and  only  a  single  lamp  serves  to  make  the 
darkness  visible,  and  show  the  several  objects 
under  a  doubtful  light.  In  progress  of  time  the 
architecture  appears  to  have  successively  laid 
aside  its  massive  and  unwieldy  form;  the  pa- 
godas assumed  a  lighter  aspect,  and  concluded 
their  improvemeuts  with  the  addition  of  grand 
entrances  or  portals  in  the  interior  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. The  whole  extent  of  this  portion  of  the 
pagoda  was  furnished  with  one,  two,  or  even 
more  enclosures ;  within  which  other  buildings 
and  necessary  works  were  erected,  such  as 
large  halls  with  a  Hat  roof,  supported  in  the 
Egyptian  manner  by  several  rows  of  pillars; 
edifices  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  colos- 
sal images  of  holy  animals,  and  other  apart- 
ments containing  the  necessary  furniture  for 
processions  with  the  statues  of  the  gods  from 
one  sanctuary  to  another,  together  with  tanka 
of  holy  water  for  the  purposes  of  ablution,  etc. 
If  we  possessed  an  authentic  history  of  these 
pagodas,  we  should  probably  find  that  in  the 
first  instance  the  sanctuary  was  isolated  and 
stood  by  itself,  as  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  tn 
those  of  Egypt,  until  devout  individuals  erected 
the  adjacent  buildings,  which  in  point  of  splen- 
dour and  decoration  frequently  eclipse  the  pa- 
goda itself. 

Before  I  proceed  to  mention  the  particular 
pagodas  which  arc  distinguished  for  their  aali- 
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(]uity,  I  ought  to  premise  au  observation  of  no 
gratifying  import  to  the  historian  of  Hindu 
architecture.  In  that  portion  of  the  country, 
which  must  ever  be  considered  as  the  cradle  of 
Indian  reHgion  and  civilization,  the  ancient 
monuments  have  for  the  most  part  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  fanatical  bigotry  of  the  Moham- 
medans. Bengal  Proper  contains  the  fewest 
remains  of  antiquity  of  any ;  more  are  disco- 
verable in  Behar,  and  especially  in  the  holy  city 
of  Benares.  On  the  other  hand.  Coromandel 
being  much  less  exposed  to  similar  devastation 
presents  us  with  the  greatest  number  of  cele- 
brated religious  structures,  both  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula.  **  Here," 
says  Lord  Valentia*,  "almost  every  village  has 
its  respective  pagoda,  adorned  with  a  lofty  por- 
tal of  stone,  and  by  no  means  contemptible  in 
point  of  architectural  merit,  where  the  Brah- 
mans  reside  either  at  their  own  private  expense 
or  supported  by  the  liberality  of  government. 
The  higli  roads  leading  to  these  holy  places  are 
thickly  studded  with  choultries  for  the  recep- 
tion of  crowds  of  pilgrims;  and  which  are  also 
taken  care  of  by  the  Brahmans."  Thus  in  In- 
dia we  meet  with  the  direct  reverse  of  what  has 
bappcntid  in  Egypt ;  whereas  in  the  latter 
country  that  portion  of  it  which  had  been  the 
cradle  of  its  greatness,  I  mean  the  upper  part, 
still  presents  the  most  considerable  remains  of 
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architectural  skill,  while  lower  Egypt  is  pro- 
portioiiably  deficient:  on  the  contrary,  in  upper 
India,  where  it  is  probable  they  were  first 
erected,  these  monumeats  have  mostly  disap- 
peared; and  whatever  may  be  the  age  of  parti- 
cular structures  which  the  peninsula  still  pre- 
serves to  us,  we  may  rightly  conjecture  they 
are  not  the  oldest  India  has  ever  possessed. 

In  the  number  of  those  pagodas,  which,  ac-^ 
cording  to  their  style  of  architecture  and  the 
testimony  of  the  natives  themselves,  appear  to 
be  the  most  ancient,  we  must  first  reckon  Deo- 
gur  or  Dowlatabad,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ellora. 
This  is  formed,  similar  to  those  at  Mavalipurara, 
of  a  group  of  three  pagodas,  and  is  built  in  a 
pyramidal  form  of  blocks  of  hewn  stone  laid 
one  over  another,  without  any  sculptures".  On 
the  sunimitof  each  of  them  is  raised  the  trident 
of  Mahadeva,  a  certian  proof  that  they  were 
dedicated  to  that  god.  The  Hindus  themselves 
are  unable  to  determine  their  age  any  further 
than  they  reckon  them  among  the  most  ancient, 
an  opinion  which  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  J 
their  position  and  style  of  building.  Is  there  ^fl 
not  indeed  the  highest  probability  that  they  ^* 
must  have  had  some  connection  with  the  neigh-  | 
bouring  rock  excavations  already  described, 
and  that  they  may  belong  to  the  period,  when 
as  we  have  before  observed,  Ellora  was  mosi 
Hkely  the  central  point  of  Hindu  religion  and 
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civilization?    We  shiUl  have  another  occasion  of 
revertiiiji^  to  this  subject  hereafter. 

The  celebrated  pagoda  of  Taiijore  presents  a 
perfectly  similar  specimen  of  architecture :  it  is 
also  constructed  of  hewn  stone  piled  in  large 
blocks  one  above  another,  without  any  exterior 
decoration,  and  without  a  cupula'.  The  pyra- 
mid is  two  hundred  feet  hij3:h,  and  according^  to 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Valentia,  is  tlie  most  beauti- 
ful work  of  this  kind  in  India.  The  interior  con- 
tains a  ball  only  lighted  with  lamps,  and  which 
is  a  place  of  assembly  for  the  Brahmans.  AH 
determinate  accounts  of  the  time  of  its  construe, 
tion  are  wanting,  and  this  circumstance,  coupled 
with  the  peculiar  style  of  architecture,  warrant 
08  in  referring  it  tu  a  period  of  high  antiquity. 
The  presence  of  the  Lingam  denotes  its  conse- 
cration to  Siva,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a  col- 
lossal  statue  of  his  bull,  Nutuli,  which  appears 
ia  an  adjacent  building  supported  by  pillars  in 
the  true  Indian  style ^  The  statue  is  formed  of 
an  entire  block  of  brown  porphyry,  sixteen  feet 
iu  length,  by  twelve  feet  high ;  and  although 


■HwcDgTuriag  of  Uu»  pigoda.  gina  in  Miurioe't  llutary  of  lUodoiUi), 
rol.  i.  plue  iii,  afur  o  dnwing  by  llodgvs.  CMcnlialiy  dirien  rroin  thai 
fitcn  hj  hkM^i*,  pUtM  it,  i,  *f»t  \h»  DaiuelUi.  Ia  llje  latur,  the  pyra- 
miA  i*  Mloniad  on  iba  utiuiiiA  wUit  tjXta  wuuiuws,  almtwl  liU  UiAolrtlUk  at 
Axam.  (Valentia,  Tnv«b.  vol.  iii,  plate  vii),  aiul  urminatea  la  a,  utiall 
r^oti.  fiol  VihntU  himicir  coofeiKS  (rol.  i,  p.  305),  thwt  the  I>uiielU 
kan  talwlliftbcd  too  noch.    I  tlicrefoK  fvlloir  Die  vngfavin^  (ivMi  ^»y 

f  In  Laogles.  plale  x.  Bui  hen  nUo,  accordiDg  lo  Lord  VtJentta,  tbe 
draaiog  made  by  the  U&oicUb  \i  iDcorrect. 
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much  inferior  in  size  to  the  colossal  statues  of 
i*^^pt>  is  nevertheless  a  proof  that  the  Hindus 
were  acquainted  with  the  method  of  transport- 
ing unwieldy  masses.  This  bull  is  no  less  than 
the  god  himself,  an  object  of  religious  venera- 
tion ;  and  it  was  amid  the  din  of  cymbals  and 
flutes  in  the  vicinity  of  his  apartment,  as  well 
as  tlic  pagoda,  that  those  solemnities  were  ob- 
served which  involuntarily  recall  to  our  minds 
the  Bacchanalian  orgies  of  the  ancients. 

The  pagodas  of  Ramiseram  are  remarkable 
for  their  situation  on  an  island  between  the 
continent  and  Ceylon,  from  whence  Rama 
made  his  celebrated  expedition  against  Ravaoa, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  Ramayaoa. 
They  consist  of  a  group  of  pagodas,  of  which 
Lord  Valentia  has  given  a  description  but  no 
drawings '.  The  largest  is  dedicated  to  Rama, 
the  second  to  his  cooaort  Sita,  and  a  third, 
wliich  is  the  smallest,  to  Mahadcva.  They  are 
still  reganjcd  as  the  most  ancieDt  sanctuaries  of 
the  nation,  and  do  foreigoer  is  allowed  to  enter 
their  precincts.  The  statues  of  the  gods  must 
be  wa&hdi  only  with  water  from  the  Ganges, 
which  is  bruu^^ht  for  that  purpiise  by  pilgrims 
ftud  fakirs.  The  whole  is  surrounded  with  an 
enclosure,  the  principal  gate  of  which  is  forty 
feet  higk ;  a  grand  entrance,  constructed  in  the 
the  fonn  of  a  imncmted  pyramid,  leads  to  the 
principal  pagoda*  and  reminded  Lord  Valentia 
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of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt.  It  is  here 
that  we  recognize  all  the  characters  of  primi- 
tive architecture,  which  consists  in  piling  up 
rough  hewn  blocks  of  stone  one  above  another, 
first  perpendicularly  and  then  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  The  exterior  of  the  pagoda  is 
painted  red,  and  adorned  with  a  surprising 
number  of  sculptures.  The  interior  is  here  also 
lighted  with  lamps,  '*  but  the  whole  building," 
says  the  same  noble  traveller,  **  presents  a  mag- 
Dificent  appearance,  which  we  might  in  vain 
seek  adequate  language  to  describe." 

Among  the  number  of  those  pagodas  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  antiquity,  that  of  Ma- 
dura, under  all  circumstances,  appears  to  de- 
serve mention.  It  is  like  the  others,  of  a  py- 
ramidal form',  and  tlie  exterior  is  adorned  with 
architectural  embellishments,  such  as  pillars 
and  false  windows.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
may  serve  to  show  how  cautious  we  should  be 
in  pronouncing  upon  the  antiquity  uf  these 
structures ;  the  buildings  which  surround  the 
pagoda,  especially  the  choultry,  are  altogether 
of  modern  origin;  the  latter,  for  instance,  was 
constructed  in  the  year  1G23.  It  is  neverthe- 
less highly  remarkable  as  furnishing  a  specimen 
of  Hindu  architecture  at  that  period,  and  as  a 
proof  that,  although  probably  in  the  subordinate 
details  somewhat  may  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Mohammedans,  yet  the  general  character 

■  ScE  LanglM,  pUle  v,  |>.  3.  nipnl  fiom  ihe  Dkuelli. 
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of  the  whole,  as  well  as  the  ornaments,  appear 
to  be  truly  indian**. 

One  of  the  oldest,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
holy  pagodas  of  India,  is  that  of  Jaganatha,  or 
as  it  is  more  commonly  pronounced,  Jui^ger- 
nautf  a  surname  of  Krishna,  to  whom  it  is  dedi- 
cated.    It  is  situate  almost  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  is  known 
to  Europeans  by  the  name  of  the  "  Black  Pago-      » 
da/'  because  its  dark  colour  being  relieved  byH 
the  sandy  shore  makes  it  a  conspicuous  object 
to  mariners  a  great  distance  off".     This  struc- 
ture is  also  of  a  pyramidal  form,  and  a  number 
of  smaller  pagodas  are  found  in  its  vicinity,  the 
largest  of  which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
high*';    with  respect  to  its  age,  opinions  are^B 
very  much  divided.     The  Brahmans  reckon  it" 
among  the  most  ancient  of  their  holy  places*; 
on  the  contrary,  Langles  will  have  its  antiquity 
extend  no  further  back  than  from  seven  hun- 
dred to  eight  hundred  years'.     It  is  however 
highly  remarkable  as  it  concerns  tlie  religious 
history  of  the  Hindus,  if  the  assertion  be  cor-, 
reel,  that  at  the  epoch  of  its  foundation  the  dis-l 


^  Sot  R  (inwiDg  at  ttiu  mtgiificeat  dumltiy  ia  L«ii|l£t,  pUto  vi, 

c  V«lealia,  Travel*,  vol.  i,  p.  &6. 

*  lAit^H,  fltlet  i,  SK«,  xavii,  gives  the  best  UlnuntiMi  of  iMs  pftg 
thai  I  kociw  of,  ugetbei  «iUi  a  grouiul-[iUD.  gifur  a  dnign  whicb  hid 
commiiiucited  to  hun. 

■  I'otirr,  v{i1.  ii,  ]>.  162,  reports  tke  U{«»lary  irnmol  of  it»  tnaditiflO 
by  Bajth  AukdcidoD,  m  tks  tiin«  of  Kruhna's  aojouii  upM  eMtk. 

'  la&gles,  Notko  G«ognphi(]tta,  vol.  i,  p.  120,  ttc.  Ilia  nuoiM  for 
thw  opinion  ippMi*  <o  be  very  w«ak.  u  U  almost  alirap  tht  caM  wben  br 
dmotn  Id  Hppart  mete  roojfclnn;. 
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tinctions  of  caste  were  abolished,  and  supe- 
riors might  eat  ia  company  with  their  inferiors 
without  incurring  pollution ', 

We  have  already  remarked  above,  that  al- 
though Indian  architecture  remained  constant 
to  its   primitive  fonns  in   the  construction  of 
temples,  yet  nevertheless,  its  progressive  im- 
provement in  the  sculptures  with  which  they 
were  adorned,  as  well  as  in  the  style  of  the  ad- 
jacent buildings,  and  particularly  the  enclosures 
surrounding    the    consecrated    precincts,    was 
very  conspicuously  developed.     In  the  first  in- 
stance, for  example,  an  additional  number  of  pa- 
godas were  built  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
each  other;  a  practice  which  evidently  had  its 
rise,  (as  in  the  case  of  the  temple  grottos],  in 
the  wish  to  provide,  near  the  habitation  of  the 
god,  a  similar  place  of  abode  for  his  wife  or  his 
oompaaions :  subsequently  other  buildings  were 
erected,  and  in  particular  those  flat  roofed  halls, 
formed  like  the  Egj'ptian  specimens  of  blocks 
of  hewn  stone,  and  supported  by  several  rows  of 
pillars.     The  next  step  made  was  to  surround 
the  whole  sacred  enclosure  with  a  wall  of  hewn 
stone,  which  frequently  comprehended  a  space 
of  very  considerable  extent,  and  for  this  reason 
again  required  entrance  gateways  on  a  large  and 
magnificent  scale.     As  it  is  obviously  inconsis- 
tent with  my  present  purpose  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  every  one  of  these  pagodas,  1  shall 

•  Accerdtag  lo  folicr.  vol.  ii,  p.  167,  ihU  custom  ftulmou  cvca  al  tke 
f*«*cnl  day. 
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iberefore  confine  myself  in  this  place  to  a  de- 
scription merely  of  those  of  Siringam  with  its 
sevenfold  enclosure";  of  Kanjeveram', dedicated 
to  Siva  and  his  consort  Parvali ;  and,  above  all, 
tolhatofChalambron\inthe  of  district  Tanjore, 
which  may  with  great  propriety  be  considered 
the  model  of  all  the  others.  A  twofold  enclosure 
surrounds  the  sanctuary  of  this  pagoda',  the 
outer  one  forms  a  complete  rectangle,  two  hvin- 
tlrcd  and  twenty  fathoms  in  length,  by  one  hun- 
<lre<l  and  sixty  broad,  is  exactly  opposite  to  the 
four  cardinal  points,  and  is  composed  of  bricks, 
I'ttced  however  with  stone ;  the  second  enclosure 
is  built  wholly  of  the  latter  material.  Each  side 
is  furnished  with  a  magnificent  gateway,  formed 
of  large  blocks  of  stone,  and  decorated  with 
pilasters  thirty-two  feet  high,  surmounted  more- 
over with  a  pyramid  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  height,  the  architecture  of  which  evi- 
dently resembles  that  of  the  pagodas,  though  it 
is  of  a  lighter  character,  and  is  ornamented  from 
toj)  to  bottom  with  sculptures  rcpreseniinggods 


*  Luglh.  p.  U.  The  ovUnaen  nclmtife  rotDptriinda  tbe  tpuc  of  • 
M)MUB  Imc«c.  1'Iw  foor  ndcf  exactly  cormpoi^  with  tli«  cmrdtnal  pointo, 
■0*1  MCh  of  the  four  gTwul  eotranco  u  cunnoanMd  witk  ft  pjnwniil  tu-it\y 
«i)unw(l  «ilh  •ra)|Aiiv. 

t  Sm  I  dntwitf  of  ihift  pOftMU  in  Im^  V«leDiia'«  Tninb.  pljiu  tS ; 
uid  Ib  hut^it,  plui  HTtii:  it  U  |Mnicgluty  nuMatiablr  fn  |w«t«atiBr 
•  row  of  ntaai  af  laiul*.  wbich  utin.  u  ii  wms,  la  oAcmte  w  (Ufd* 
odht  lan^f. 

^  Thii  ptffv4a  i*  Wtiuta  two  Inpwt  <nn  iba  eoui,  Uil  ftiM  m  « 
■ouiltcfn  ilircvliun  fnntt  Wnmiuhrrj- 

'  K««  ■  iletuM  tlmrnpliaii  given  iB  IJBglwi.  p.  W,  ^.  loevtbtr  «ilk  « 
iritHiiiil-|4ja  ib  pUlc  XV. 
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and  aiiimalH'".  Within  this  second  enclosure, 
arc  the  holy  buildings  and  offices,  and  a  portion 
of  the  area  is  occupied  by  a  third  enclosure, 
round  the  interior  of  which  runs  a  colonnade; 
this  contains  three  chapels,  one  consecrated  to 
the  Lingam,  another  to  Vishnu,  the  thirtl  is 
without  any  religious  symbol.  A  large  tank, 
appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  ablution,  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  area ;  this  is  also  adorned 
with  a  colonnade  and  steps  of  stone,  by  which 
ihe  pilgrims  descend  into  the  holy  water,  there 
to  employ  themselves  in  religious  contemplation. 
On  the  right  side  is  the  principal  temple,  dedi- 
cated to  Parvati,  whose  statue  stands  immedi- 
ately facing  the  entrance:  this  building  also 
has  its  separate  enclosure,  which  is  surrounded 
with  an  interior  colonnade;  and  a  peristyle, 
supported  on  six  rows  of  columns,  leads  to  the 
temple,  the  sanctuary  of  which  is  lighted  by 
numerous  lamps,  and  before  the  entrance  is 
seen  a  statue  of  the  bull  Nundi.  The  pilasters 
which  form  this  entrance  are  bound  together 
at  the  top  by  a  chain  of  stone,  the  links  of 
which  are  very  ingeniously  formed  of  a  single 
piece.  Both  colonnades  and  pillars  are  deco- 
rated from  top  to  bottom  with  sculpture.  Ad- 
joining the  temple  towards  the  south,  is  a  large 
hall  with  a  flat  roof,  supported  by  one  hundred 
columns;  and  on  the  north  is  a  perfectly  similar 
building  only  of  smaller  dimensions.  But  the 
roost  wonderful  structure  of  all  is  on  the  other 


"  See  Th«  dtawing  in  Laci^let,  plate  xn. 
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side  of  the  large  tank ;  this  is  a  sanctuary 
chapel  in  the  middle  of  an  enormous  hall,  three 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  by  two  hundred 
and  sixty  in  breadth,  and  supported  by  upwards 
of  one  thousand  pillars",  each  thirty  feet  high, 
and  disposed  in  regular  order ;  the  roof  is  flat,  and 
like  the  Egyptian  temples  is  formed  of  immense 
blocks  of  stone  laid  horizontally.  Every  part 
of  it  is  ornamented  with  sculpture  representing 
scenes  taken  from  the  Mahabharata,  and  other 
general  subjects  of  Hindu  theogony.  These 
different  halls,  together  with  their  chapels,  were 
destined  to  receive  the  statues  of  the  gods,  when 
conveyed  to  them  on  huge  cars  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  annual  festivals.  Not  less  thaufl 
three  thousand  Brahmans  were  employed  in 
the  religious  services  of  this  sanctuary,  and  how 
prodigious  therefore  must  have  been  the  influx 
of  pilgrims,  whose  pious  liberality  was  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  such  a  number  of  priests,  as 
the  temple  possesses  no  landed  property  itself! 
I  have  considered  it  necessary  to  give  a  some- 
what more  particular  account  of  this  temple,  in 
order  that  the  reader  might  be  furnished  with 
a  kind  of  scale,  by  which  he  might  judge  of 
other  similar  specimens  of  Hindu  architecture; 
and  at  the  same  time,  with  a  view  of  confirm- 
ing the  remark  previously  made,  as  to  the  dif- 

■  Allhou^li  the  Dumber  of  tkaw  pilUn  Bwy  not.  pvrhtpt,  anoBot  m. 
idlj  10  oot  tbooiud,  j»  it  cuDot  Im  fu  thurt  of  Uiai  sun.  u  n  prab- 
■bla  IroB  ooniMriiig  tlw  hall  widi  ooe  bnadrvd,  which  laUar  Buiolnr  htt 
been  Kitiallj  ascerUiiMxI.  Before  Ike  eotraoce  ar*  ciMtod  lofly  fiuidftidi 
witlt  rulonrs  fl^in^. 
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ferent  pcrioda  of  tine  in  which  the  large  Indian 
monuments  were  erected,  and  the  degree  of 
caution  which  is  necessary  in  determining  their 
respective  ages.  With  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  sanctuary  above  described,  the  Brahmans 
adduce  positive  testimony  from  the  Sidambara 
Purana",  (or  history  of  this  temple),  according 
to  which  it  was  built  by  the  three  monarchs, 
Durjobo,  Choren,  and  Pandu,  and  finished 
about  tbe  year  400  of  the  Cali  Yug.  or  617 
before  tbe  Christian  era  ■".  The  names  of  these 
rajahs  belong  to  the  mythological  period  cele- 
brated in  tbe  Maliabharata-i,  and  therefore  we 
should  receive  with  mistrust  any  chronological 
testimony  which  places  them  within  the  sphere 
of  historical  record ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  very 
great  uncertainty  we  are  in  respecting  the  ge- 
nuineness and  even  the  contents  of  the  Sidam- 
bara Purana  itself.  There  is  sufficient  evidence, 
however,  that  the  Hindus  themselves  regard 
this  pagoda  as  one  of  the  most  ancient.  It 
would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  another  where 
the  gradual  rise  and  progressive  increase  of  the 

L adjacent  buildings  is  more  strikingly  exhibited, 
according  to  the  remark  of  an   eyewitness'; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  pagoda,  toge- 
"  Sul^mljan  t»  a  oaine  of  Parvali,  u>  wham  the  pofoda  is  dedkaud. 
*  Acconling  u>  the  utual  calculation,  S«e  Lkngli*,  pp.  36,  37. 
«  For  m  iccouDI  cf  Dorjolin  [DuryodhwiaJ,  who  lived  is  the  tioHi  of 
As  mr  batwMo  the  Piaduit  and  Coni»,  mc  Policr,  riil.  ii,  p.  140,  >q. 
K*  VftUntk,  Traveli,  vol.  i,  p.  370:  acronlia^  to  whom,  the  |irueipal 
Umpls  appears  lo  bft  itie  mou  andeat  ■-  an  opinion  wbich  lh«  inAcriptMU 
ikare  foutii).  in  an  unknown  cliaracior.  would  teem  to  ^.-unlirni, 
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thcr  with  its  appendages,  would  alone  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  sketch,  as  it  were,  of  Hindu  ar- 
chitecture throughout  the  most  distant  periods 
of  time.  One  of  the  large  entrance  gateways, 
according  to  the  report  of  Lord  Valentia,  was 
not  many  years  ago  rebuilt  by  a  pious  widow, 
at  an  expense  of  not  less  than  40,000  pagodas ; 
(almost  equal  to  £16,000;)  and  even  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  to  the  place  they  were  still  em- 
ployed on  one  of  the  colonnades,  which  was  not 
yet  roofed  in'.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principal 
pagoda,  according  to  the  same  traveller,  bears 
such  evident  marks  of  the  oldest  style  of  archi- 
tecture, that  he  scruples  not  to  place  it  even 
anterior  to  those  of  Tanjore  and  Ramiseram. 
It  is,  however,  scarcely  possible  that  the  rich 
sculpture  of  the  colonnades,  representing  for 
the  most  part  subjects  taken  from  the  Maha- 
bharata,  could  be  the  production  of  an  infant 
state  of  the  art ;  and  whoever  attentively  ex- 
amines the  drawings  made  of  those  elegant 
and  profusely  decorated  pyramids  over  the 
principal  entrance,  together  with  the  rich  pilas- 
ters, and  the  ornamental  chains  of  stone  that 
so^tastefully  connect  them,  will  hardly  be  able 
to  persuade  himself  that  the  art  could  have 
commenced  with  such  works  as  these. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  fur- 
ther detail  here  respecting  the  other  pagodas ', 


•  Vikotii,  Tnv«U,  tM  tbova.  I.c. 

*  I  OHffbt,  lio»««ffr.  luiii«t)Uonlbe|»fodto(TricluiH>poIjp,  vthirh,  dvri. 
altng  from  the  pjninidiil  fgrm^  n  reported  to  IfC  o(  «]««« coniuuiUuii.  »uA 
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as  the  object  I  proposed  has  been  sufficiently 
answered  already;  which  was  to  show,  by  a 
comparison  of  the  accounts  that  we  possess  of 
these  monuments,  incomplete  as  they  are,  the 
evident  marks  of  progressive  improvement 
which  Hindu  architecture  presents  to  our  view. 
Let  us  expect  that  some  artist  and  critic  (fur 
an  union  of  these  two  qualities  is  indispens- 
able,) will  ere  long  complete  these  researches  in 
the  country  itself*  and  fill  up  the  deficiencies 
while  he  rectifies  the  mistakes  of  this  brief  and 
imperfect  outline.  We  can  then  only  hope  to 
arrive  at  more  accurate  conclusions  respecting 
the  comparative  age  of  the  monuments  them- 
selves. 

But  our  knowledge  of  Indian  antiquities  and 
architecture  has  been  greatly  enriched  since 
the  last  edition  of  this  work,  by  the  discoveries 
made  in  Java,  by  the  late  Sir  Stamford  Haffles* 
who  distinguished  himself  no  less  as  a  zealous 
antiquary  than  as  the  governor  of  that  island. 
His  administration,  which  lasted  only  five 
years,  has  served  to  make  us  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  Java  than  even  the  two  hun- 
dred years'  possession  of  it  by  the  Dutch.  In 
ibe  course  of  his  travels  he  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  the  island,  and  discovered  the  great- 
est portion  of  those  remains  of  antiquity,  which 
he    has   devoted    a   separate    chapter  of  his 

to  cootun  tncca of  the  wonhtpvf  BodJlia;  L«nglvt.  p.  33,  plttn  lii,  liii. 
Sal  ibe  sccounb,  lu  well  •!&  the  drawtngs  uf  tlii»  (emjitc,  arc  loo  uuaiii- 
fadar;  fat  uuUing  ii»  to  deduce  uiy  furtliet  conclutiionN  ream  Utuii. 
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valuable  work  to  describe  -.     The  interior  of 
Java,  especially  the  south-east  part,  abounds  iu 
monuments  of  Indian  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture ;  which  not  only  prove  these  arts  to  have 
once  flourished  here,  but  also  in  as  high  a  de-      > 
gree  of  perfection  almost  as  on  the  continent  | 
itself.     All  these  monuments,  however,  belong 
to  the  class  of  buildings  property  so  called ; 
for.  to  the  best  of  our  present  knowledge,  uo 
such  structures   as    grotto   temples   have   yet 
been  discovered   in  Java.     The  largest  edifi- 
ces are  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bran- 
banan,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  island ;  these 
consist  of  five   parallelograms   contained   oue 
within  the  other,  and  comprising  a  number  ofH 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  small 
temples  or  chapels  ;  the  principal  one  is  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid,  and  before  the  entrance  stand  _ 
several  human  figures  of  colossal  size,  appear-  | 
ing  to  act  as  guardians  of  the  temple.     The 
whole  is  without  duubt  consecrated  to  the  pur-  ■ 
poses  of  Brahmanical  worship,  and  from  its  in-  ^ 
terior   arangemenis   reminds   us  of  the  above  j 
mentioned  pagoda  of  Siringam,  with  its  seven-  | 
fold  enclosure".     Whether  indeed  any  ccrtaiQ 
proofs  of  the  worship  of  Buddha  are  to  be 
found  iu  the  island,  particularly  at  Boro-Bodo, 
is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  \     The  buildings  are. 

*  Rafll«s'i  IluMty  of  Java.  «or.  ii,  pp.  I— 6&. 

■  Sm  abort  p.  60. 

f  Baflkft.  vol.  ii.  pp.  10,  29.    Tb«  BnUinui  wfao  Kconpuiad 
Sluafiknl,  uiaiDUinwl  the  ii«{:alive  utU  «f  Ui«  qittion .  illq^inf  ihtt  thtf 
uU6cul  IwuUicu  oT  wDoUy  hail,  wfaick  ■■  other  ««m*  w  ow  of  ibt  in- 
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partly  constructed  of  hewn  stone,  and  partly  of 
brick ;  the  latter  kind  are  of  course  less  ancient 
than  the  former ;  though  the  age  of  none  of 
them  extends  so  far  back  as  those  found  on  the 
mainland.  According  to  Sir  Stamford  none 
of  them  are  anterior  to  our  era,  while  for  the 
most  part  the  larf^est  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  erected  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies. They  consequently  belong  to  the  middle 
ages,  and  are  not  indeed  for  that  reason  less 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  enquirer,  as  tending 
in  all  probability  to  throw  some  light  on  a 
period  of  Indian  history  hitherto  so  perfectly 
obscure  and  unintelligible.  In  other  respects 
Java  is  the  only  one  of  the  great  Indian  islands 
where,  to  the  best  of  our  present  knowledge, 
any  monuments  are  discovered  which  exhibit 
traces  of  the  formerly  prevailing  Brahmanical 
worship ;  nothing  of  this  sort  has  yet  been 
found  either  in  Sumatra,  or  Celebes'.  We 
must,  however,  be  cautious  in  pronouncing  deci- 
sively on  the  subject,  as  these  islands  are  by 
no  means  sufficiently  explored,  and  there  may 
possibly  exist  monuments  in  the  heart  of  im- 
penetrable forests,  which  the  rank  and  lux- 
uriant vegetation  of  those  climes  would  often 
conceal  from  the  eye  of  a  traveller,  though  almost 


kignia  pccultkt  to  Dudtlba,  is  also  commoa  to  ilevotcM  on  cerla^n  eipiklcjry 
(Kcuiotu.  However  ibii  inajr  \ks,  tb«  wltulo  plui  of  con*tnictioD,  and  the 
K«lpttind  lopmmUtwiu  at  UorO'Bodo.  to  nearly  rcN-tnbla  lliow  in  Ccy- 
tao,  Utal,  tinder  all  the  circumiiaAcef.  I  raanol  hel|>  roosideriaif  (lie  (t>«iD«t 
la  ba  a  Diuhlhut  ieni|ttc. 

■  HUBci'i  acrouBt  of  L'alcbea,  rot.  ii,  in  tbt  Appea>lix,  p.  301. 
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ill  their  immediate  vicinity  :  who,  indeed,  would 
venture  to  determine  what  may  be  contained  in 
the  interior  of  liorneo,  the  larj^est  island  uu 
the  globe,  and  which  is  altogether  unexplored  ? 
Might  we  not  expect  the  most  important  results, 
were  that  spirit  of  discovery  so  peculiar  to  our 
times,  and  which  undauntedly  explores  barren 
and  desolate  wastes,  to  direct  its  attention  with 
the  same  activity  and  zeal  to  this  most  myste- 
tious,  and  probably  the  richest  of  all  nature's 
domains  ■. 

Although,  however,  up  to  the  present  day,  we 
are  often  left  in  uncertainty  respecting  the  age 
of  Hindu  temples,  yet  there  are  other  monu- 
ments which  speak  with  more  clearness  and 
precision  on  this  point,  and  which  therefore 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence.  These  are 
the  inscribed  pillars,  or  tablets,  for  an  interpre- 
tation of  which  we  are  indebted  to  British  sa- 
gacity and  skill.  It  was  the  ancient  custom  in 
India  to  transmit  the  memory  of  any  important 
event  to  posterity  by  means  of  inscriptions 
written  on  pillars  **,  as  well  as  to  engrave  on 
metal  or  stone  tablets,  royal  grants  of  land, 
by  way  of  title  deed,  and  as  a  security  to  the 


*  t^  1^**=  travdlcT  in  llitk  lalatid  otiicrvci,  thul  "  in  iha  very  inmoit  re- 
Maw*  of  ibc  mauiilaitu,  u  well  as  over  the  bcc  of  tlw  cmuitry,  tha;  re* 
tDnins  of  tcotplM  lad  pkgoilu  an  to  be  mho  siiaUu  la  lIutM  famod  au  Uic 
conUneatof  lulu,  bettria^ill  the  tnib  of  Hiodu  mythologj;  uid  thai  ia 
tltc  counU7  of  WmJhw,  at  Icwt  four  hundred  tnilc*  fTom  the  coatt,  U»en 
axe  MvenJ  o(  very  ftU|Mnor  wMkmaoslup,  wilb  all  llie  Mnbluualtml 
fiKurrK  no  coBinon  in  IIiikIu  [ilacci  o{  woubip."  Sm  llallub'^  urCwsM 
of  ihe  Uialti  of  Hoinco.  AMAtic  Jounuil.  N.S.  rol.  «ii,  p.  133.  Taam^] 

*  AituUc  Kc>.  rol.  iv,  \<p,  46,  17, 
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possessor.  Of  those  which  have  been  hitherto 
deciphered,  and  containing  also  chronological 
dales,  the  most  ancient  is  a  conveyance  of 
land,  engraved  on  a  plate  of  copper,  found  at 
Mongbir  in  Bengal,  and  according  to  Wilkins, 
bearing  date  the  twenty-third  year  before  the 
birth  of  Christ'.  It  only  mentions  indeed  the 
thirty-third  samvat  or  year;  we  must  therefore 
infer  that  the  calculation  here  used  is  to  be  un- 
derstood of  the  era  of  Vicramaditya,  which 
commenced  with  the  death  of  that  prince,  fifty- 
six  years  before  Christ**.  The  particular  object 
of  this  inscription  is  to  record  the  liberality  of 
a  certain  renowned  conqueror  named  Deb  Pal 
Deb,  who  overran  all  India,  from  the  sources  of 
the  Ganges  to  Rama's  bridge  at  Ceylon,  which 
is  celebrated  in  the  Hamayana. 

Of  the  same  age,  probably,  is  another  inscrip- 
tion, found  on  a  pillar  at  Buddal  in  Bengal,  and 
also  deciphered  by  Wilkius  * ;  which  is  des- 
tined to  convey  to  posterity  the  names  of  Gu- 
rava  Misra,  who  erected  it,  and  those  of  his  an- 
cestors. It  however  contains  no  date,  but  the 
characters  strikiugly  resemble  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding inscription';  it  also  makes  mention  of  a 
king  Pal  Deb,  jirobably  the  same  person  as 
already  mentioned,  and  is  like  the  other  in 
Sanscrit,  and  not  only  mentions  several  uiytho- 

«  Ariuic  Ka.  vol.  i,  p.  123. 

4  Ibid.  v«l.  1.  p.  143.  vide  llie  nous  of  Sir  W.  Joniu. 
•  Ibid.  »ol.  i.  p.  131. 

'  raBi|iara  \\m  *^mmnxa.  at  ckuacUr  uud  in  ImUi  icucii|MU)n»,  ^tcO  !> 
tkc  .VtUuc  n«MKrdw>. 
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logical  heroes  of  the  Mahabhaiata  and  Uama- 
yana,  but  also  the  name  of  titc  poet  Valiniki, 
who  composed  the  latter. 

Of  not  much  later  date,  I  hnagine,  than  the 
67th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  is  a  third  in- 
scription, found  on  an  obelisks  erected  over  a; 
monument  commonly  attributed  to  Firuz-shab, 
who  reigned  at  Delhi  between  the  years  1351 
and  1388;  although  another,  which  professes  to 
be  a  more  correct  copy  of  the  inscription  main- 
tains the  date  to  have  been  mistaken  in  the  first 
instance,  and  that  instead  of  the  above- 
mentioned  year,  A.  D.  67,  we  must  read  A.  D. 
1 164,  which  makes  it  comparatively  modern. 
The  inscription  itself  is  in  honour  of  the  rajah 

I  AcMnltog  to  CoU  Poller,  AiiaUc  Re*,  rol.  i,  p,  319,  thU  obeluk 
conuins  fire  tucriptioM  la  SaJtlcrlt ;  tbe  fint  ia  honour  cf  ^liala  IVn, 
b«an  dfttc  1230.  Tfac  Mcood,  of  which  wt  aie  Duvr  speaLiog,  is  dUed  133 
of  the  en  of  Vicramiuliij-a,  (t.  «.  67  after  CUrnt).  It  is  CEprcMt;  kddod. 
(Asiatic  Res.  to),  i,  p.  480),  "  The  dato  is  line  ptiKxtly  clear,  at  leul 
it  is  c-tooT  that  ool^  the  tlirM  figures  are  wmtea.  wilhont  even  loou  for  a 
ci|iii«  after  them.''  After  iuch  poajtive  lestinoity  who  cuuld  donU  the 
tiulli  of  lb«  facf!  and  jret  in  the  ntne  work.  rol.  v\\,  p.  I?.'!  of  Colc- 
brooke's  e&Eay,  we  read,  "  Tbc  dale  rastcad  of  being  \'i3  of  the  era  Virra- 
inailitya,  or  A.  D.  67,  as  appeatrd  from  the  fonuet  copy  of  Col.  Poller, 
waa  cteuly  ucanaiacd  from  Uie  preMot,  (mada  fajr  Capt.  Hoare),  to  be 
1220  of  the  aboreera,  or  A.U.  1164."  Here,  then,  we  see  two  aathoritita 
directly  opposed  to  each  oitbcr :  Poller,  however,  had  procured  not  nertlf 
a  co|i]r,l>ul,  to  uu!  Iii&owa  wordsfirol.  i,  p.  379),  "ex«cl  iaipreniQaa,'*of 
lliu  iufcciipliou  :  our  raadeit,  therefore,  mutt  decide  wLich  of  ibcae  two  ar> 
cuudu  ta  oioit  worthy  of  ciodit.  The  circumnance  of  thv  first  iBscriptJiia 
\masi  dated  l'i30  niigfat  poaaihly  give  nao  to  some  dosbl  oo  the  maUer,  u 
boih  thut  and  tlir  arcani)  are  in  honour  of  one  aud  the  mine  prince  .*  lial 
I'olior  expressly  r«niak»  thai  lliia  date  also  may  he  rtatl  123,  as  the  itoahle 
riivle,  which  stands  for  the  cipher  0,  may  be  ootbtog  DMre  Ibas  an  oma- 
Bicatal  tiouriffa  or  tenniDatioii ;  in  which  cai«  holh  ioarnptiona  are  of  the 
ituM  date,  that  is.  A.  O.  07. 

[In  dectdiog  t^itwseii  Pulwt  lod  Coktbruolui  we  niut  itcolUvt  tliai  the 
fomwr  was  not  ae<|aauiled  wilh  Saoacnt.     FnaitCii  TaA>.sL.] 
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Visala,  or  Vigraha  Deva,  wlmse  victorious  arms 
were  extended  as  far  as  the  snowy  mountains 
hi  the  north  ( Hivuidri). 

The  most  ancient  inscription  of  any  that  he 
had  yet  examined,  Wilkins  considered  to  be  one 
found  in  an  artificial  grotto,  with  a  vaulted  roof, 
at  Gya  (the  modern  Nagarjeni)  in  Behar'';  it 
is  without  any  date,  and  written  in  a  character 
essentially  different  from  the  preceding  ones, 
but  which  Wilkins  conceived  to  be  the  oldest 
of  all  that  he  had  seen:  the  language,  however, 
is  pure  Sanscrit,  and  purports  to  be  an  invoca- 
tion addressed  to  the  goddess  Durga,  or  Parvati, 
the  wife  of  Siva,  to  whose  temple  a  devout 
prince  named  Ananta  Varma  had  made  a  grant 
of  land. 

Of  a  fifth  inscription,  remarkable  for  its  date 
and  contents,  Wilkins  has  furnished  a  transla- 
tion, without  however  subjoining  any  specimen 
of  the  character,  or  any  observations  of  his 
owD ' :  it  was  found  engraven  on  stone,  at  a 
place  called  Buddha  Gaya,  in  a  wild  and  soli- 
tary part  of  Behar;  where  once  upon  a  time 
Amara  Deva,  during  his  twelve  years'  penance, 
bad  a  vision  of  Buddha  when  he  appeared  on 
earth  at  the  commencement  of  the  Cali  Yug. 
This  Amara  Deva  was  one  of  the  nine  jewels, 
as  they  were  called,  or  wise  men,  who  adorned 
the  court  of  the  celebrated  king  Vicramaditya, 

*  A(tUic  R**.  vol.  i,  p.  279. 

'   \\i\A.  \tA.  I,  p.  284.    He  iloci  not  attnUoD  the  vathot  ot  the  iiuctipdon. 
tm  tkc  two  (ullowini!  kc  vol.  i.  p.  357]  rol.  ill.  pi  39. 
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whose  prime  miniater  he  also  was.  The  in- 
scription testifies  him  to  have  erected  a  temple 
or  sanctuary  to  Buddha,  in  the  year  of  the  era 
Vicramaditya  1005.  that  is,  A.  D.  949. 

Another  inscription  in  Sanscrit,  and  trans- 
lated by  a  learned  Hindu,  contains  a  grant  of 
land  made  to  certain  holy  pilgrims  by  the 
rajah  Arikesari  Deva,  whose  ancestors  and 
their  heroic  exploits  are  here  celebrated  in  a 
poetic  strain.  It  is  dated  in  the  year  939  after 
the  death  of  king  Saca,  that  is,  1018  A.  D. 
The  subjoined  specimens  of  the  character  are 
very  much  like  that  of  the  first  inscription 
mentioned  above,  as  answering  to  the  date  of 
A,  D.  23;  several  of  the  letters  are  exactly 
similar;  the  language  also  is  pure  Sanscrit. 

Another  inscription  of  an  age  still  more  mo- 
dern contains,  in  like  manner,  a  grant  of  land 
made  by  rajah  Krishnaraya,  who  pretended  to 
be  sprung  from  Buddha,  and  bears  date  1448 
of  the  same  era,  called  Sacabda^  wliich  answers 
to  1526  of  ours.  Two  or  three  others  without 
date  we  shall  pass  over  in  silenced  The  in- 
scriptions published  and  explained  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  are  as  usual 
engraved  on  copper-plates,  nine  in  number; 
aud  represent,  like  the  preceding,  documentary 
conveyances  of  land,  or  proprietary  rights. 
They  are  written  in  Sanscrit  with  the  Deva- 
nagari  character,  and  the  oldest  is  of  a  date 
corresponding  to  A.  D.  1173.  The  introductory 

^  Atiuu-  Itcs.  vol.  II.  p.  XCil .  «o1.  V,  |i.  im. 
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formula  contains  a  panegyric  on  the  person 
who  makes  the  grant;  and  as  it  sometimes  re- 
capitulates bis  genealogical  descent,  (as  in  the 
case  of  an  inscription  without  date  published 
ill  the  twelfth  volume,)  this  circumstance 
might  probably  throw  some  light  on  the  suc- 
cession of  the  several  families  who  reigned  in 
India  during  the  middle  ages. 

The  inscriptions,  therefore,  that  have  been 
hitherto  explained,  (supposing  this  explanation 
to  be  correct,)  extend  but  a  few  years  beyond 
the  commencement  of  our  era;  while  on  the 
other  hand  they  reach  down  even  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  middle  ages.  They  can  conse- 
quently furnish  no  sort  of  conclusions  respect- 
ing the  earlier  Indian  antiquities;  but,  neverthe- 
less, exclusive  of  information  on  other  separate 
points  of  history  which  are  irrelevant  to  our 
present  purpose,  they  lead  to  some  important 
consequences  respecting  the  language,  the  pe- 
culiar characters  used  in  writing  it,  and  the 
chronological  system  of  the  ancient  Hindus. 

The  inscriptions  that  have  been  deciphered 
are  all  of  them  composed  in  Sanscrit,  and  that 
generally  pure  and  uncorrupt ;  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that,  although  the  Sanscrit  might  not 
have  been  at  that  period  the  vernacular  tongue 
of  the  whole  of  India,  yet,  that  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Gauges,  especially  in  Behar,  it 
certainly  was  the  written,  and  most  probably 
the  spoken  language  of  the  people.  We  fur- 
ther learn  from  these  iuscriptious,  that  two  kinds 
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of  chronological  computation  were  in  commou 
use ;  one  reckoned  from  the  death  of  rajah  Vi- 
cramaditya,  the  other  from  the  death  of  rajah 
Saca;  these  modes  were,  however,  in  all  proba- 
bility confined  to  different  parts  or  provinces  of 
India.  The  coraraencement  of  both  these  eras 
is  sufficiently  ascertained,  that  of  Vicramaditya 
begins  fifty-six  yearn  before,  and  that  of  Saca 
about  seventy-eight  years  after  the  birth  of 
Christ;  and  according  to  the  inscriptions  both 
methods  were  still  in  use,  the  former  until  the 
middle  of  the  tenth,  and  the  other  as  lon^  as 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  objections  brought 
forward  by  Bentley,  in  the  .Asiatic  Researches', 
relative  to  the  age  of  Vicramaditya,  do  not  so 
properly  concern  his  era,  as  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  above  mentioned  nine  wise  men,  or 
poets,  particularly  Amara  Sinha,  Calidas,  and 
Varaha  Mihira,  flourished  at  the  court  of  an 
earlier,  or  a  more  modern  prince  named  Vicra- 
maditya? A  subject  to  which  we  shall  soon 
have  another  occasion  to  refer. 

The  alphabetical  character  in  which  the 
above  inscriptions  are  written,  is  either  that 
sacred  species  known  by  the  name  of  Dcva- 
iiagari,  (writinj?  of  the  gods,)  or  one  so  nearly 
connected  therewith,  as  to  be  easily  deciphered 
by  an  acquaintance  with  the  former.  The  suc- 
cessful enquiries  of  learned  Englishmen  have, 
therefore,  incontrovertibly  demonstrated  that 
the  use  of  this  cliaracter  extends  even  beyond 

<  Aintie  R«m.  vol  viii,  f>  349. 
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the  commencement  of  our  era,  and  has  been 
perpetuated  down  to  the  present ;  day  but  we 
are  still  as  far  as  ever  from  possessing  a  general 
key  to  all  the  Hindu  alphabets.     The  inscrip- 
tions discovered  in  the  grottos  and  rock  excava- 
tions at  Salsette,  Mavalipuram,  and  other  places, 
are  not  at  all  capable  of  being  interpreted  by 
any  modes  of  Hindu  writing  at  present  known, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  not  even  excepting 
the  Devanagari  itself.     They,  moreover,  appear 
to  be  very  different  from   each  other,  which 
would   make    it    probable    that,   even    in   the 
earliest  times,  a  variety  of  alphabets  were  in 
commoQ  use  throughout  India.     But  since  not- 
withstanding, as  we  have  previously  remarked"*, 
a  key  to  the  alphabets  used  in  the  inscriptions 
at  Ellora  has  actually  been   discovered,  and 
they  are  proved  to  be  written  in  Sanscrit  and 
not   in   any   unknown    language,  what  should 
prevent  us  from  indulging  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  the  others  also  are  capable  of 
being   deciphered    with    equal  success?     The 
task  indeed  would  be  comparatively  easy,  did 
we  but  possess  an  accurate  enquiry  into  the 
connections  subsisting  between  the.  various  al- 
phabets of  India,  considered  with  reference  to 
'their  age  and  probable  origin. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  throughout 
Asia  where  the  art  of  writing  has  been  in  such 
general  use  as  in  India,  as  indeed  there  is  none 
other  that  possesses  such  a  vast  number  and 

"  Sot  liiott,  p.  62. 
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variety  of  alphabets.  But  on  this  point  the 
opinions  of  learned  men  differ  so  much,  that 
they  are  not  uufrequently  in  direct  opposition 
to  each  other :  let  any  one,  for  example,  com- 
pare the  assertions  of  Sir  W.  Jones  with  those 
of  Father  Paulino ;  according  to  the  former 
the  Devana<^ri  is  the  alphabet  originally  em- 
ployed to  write  the  several  Hindu  dialects,  and 
which  is  still  in  universal  use  from  the  borders 
of  Cashgar  to  Ceylon,  and  from  the  Indus  to 
Ava,  and  is  even  the  original  source  from  whence 
the  alphal>ets  of  Western  Asia  were  derived*. 
ih\  the  contrary,  says  Father  Paulino,  "whoever 
made  such  an  assertion  could  never  have  seen 
the  other  Indian  alphabets,  or  at  least,  never 
have  compared  them  attentively  with  the  Deva- 
nagari*/'  He  then  goes  on  to  enumerate  four 
ditferent  alphabets  in  which  Sanscrit  is  com- 
monly written,  the  Oevanagari,  used  at  Patna 
and  in  the  neighbouring  country;  a  second  em- 
ployed by  the  Brahmans  in  their  schools  at 
Benares ;  a  tliird  called  the  Telinga  character, 
common  to  Orissa  and  the  interior  of  the  pe- 
ninsula as  far  as  Golconda ;  and  fourthly,  the 
Malabar  Sanscrit  alphabet,  which  is  exclusively 
used  in  that  country,  as  well  as  on  the  Coro- 
mandcl  coast,  to  write  Sanscrit.  This  contra- 
diction, however,  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
for  Sir  W.  Jones  "was  so  perfectly  well  ac- 
cpiainled  with  those  different  alphabets,  that 

*  A>Utic  Hn.  vol.  i,  p.  423. 
°  (Jniiitn.  SuttM-rd.  fp,  ti,  7. 
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even  in  bis  very  first  essay  on  the  subject, 
expressly  distinguishes  the  Devanagari  from 
that  used  by  the  Brahmans  of  Bengal^.  The 
Devanagari,  (which  is  by^  no  means  confined 
exclusively  to  the  expression  of  Sanscrit,  but  id 
as  common  to  other  languages  of  India  as  the 
use  of  Roman  characters  is  with  regard  to  those 
of  modern  Europe,)  is  found  in  the  same  essay 
explained  in  the  order  of  the  several  letters ; 
and  since  we  have  been  possessed  of  the  gram- 
mars and  profound  researches  of  Carey,  Wil- 
kins,  Bopp,  and  Frank,  an  additional  and  suffi- 
cient degree  of  light  has  been  thrown  over  the 
elemental  characters  of  this  alphabet.  It  pre- 
sents us  with  sixteen  marks  to  denote  vowels,  as 
the  long  and  short  are  separately  distinguished, 
and  thirty-four  to  represent  consonants ;  al- 
though, according  to  Wilkins,  these  fifty  cha- 
racters may  be  reduced  to  twenty-eight  simple 
articulations,  that  is  to  say,  five  vowels  and 
twenty-three  consonants'^.  The  Devanagari  is, 
then,  the  character  still  most  generally  adopted 
for  expressing  the  Sanscrit:  and  carefully  exe- 
cuted copies  of  the  ancient  inscriptions  have 
not  only  proved  that  it  was  commonly  used  in 
very  distant  times  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
also,  that  the  forms  of  its  letters  have  subse- 
quently undergone  considerable  modification 
and  change;  by  no  means,  however,  such  a 
complete  transformation  as  not  toadmit  of  being 
deciphered  by  means  of  study,  and  a  critical 

'  Autlic  Res.  *o).  i,  p.  9.  i  Wilkias,  Gnm.  pp.  2,  3. 
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acquaintance  with  the  language,  together  with  a 
comparisoQ  of  the  ancient  with  the  modern 
Devanagari. 

Nevertheless,  as,  long  as  the  history  and 
relative  connection  of  the  Hindu  alphabets  still 
remain  to  be  further  examined  and  elucidated 
in  the  country  itself,  we  must  confine  ourselves 
here  also  to  certain  general  remarks,  which  a 
comparison  of  them  appears  to  suggest. 

1.  All  the  inscriptions  hitherto  discovered  in 
India,  even  the  most  ancient,  which  are  not 
yet  deciphered,   consist   universally  of  literal 
characters,    without  the    least   appearance   of 
hieroglyphics.     Again,   the   small    number   of 
alphabetical  signs,   which  are  therefore  con- 
tinually recurring,   prove  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  writing  in  question  is  not  syllabic  like  that 
of  the  Chinese.     Moreover,  the  reading  of  the 
Vedas,  which  is  enjoined  as  the  most  sacred 
duty  of  a  Brahman,  presupposes  the  use  of 
literal  characters,  which  in  their  turn  must  ne- 
cessarily be  anterior  to  Hindu  civilization  itself, 
as  the  latter  is  mainly  grounded  on  the  art  of 
writing. 

2.  The  inscriptions  hitherto  deciphered  are 
read  from  left  to  right,  which,  according  to 
Wilkins,  is  tlie  general  rule  for  all  languages  of 
the  Hindu  class ' ;  they  also  contain  separate 
marks  to  represent  the  vowels  as  well  as  the 
consonants '. 

'  Wilkmi.  (;nuo.  p.  3. 

■  Sir  W.  Jtmm  Iwd  bifon  rxprtaly  umtUiI  both  tbcM  facia  (Worts. 
f.  llfl).  And  )Krcit),tliereloT«,llie  luliiiD  aliihahct*  eucnlidly  tliftbr  fran 
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3.  The  alphabets  of  India  which  have  come 
to  our  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  inscriplious 
found  in  excavated  temples,  could  never  have 
been  immediately  designed,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  cuneiform  letters  of  western  Asia,  for  the 
purposes  of  engraving  on  stone,  or  for  inscrip- 
tions exclusively.  The  traces  of  these  letters  are 
generally  of  a  circular  character,  and  are  for 
that  reason  less  convenient  to  engrave ;  while 
the  quantity  of  minute  flourishes  peculiar  to 
their  form,  renders  that  operation  still  more  dif- 
ficult. We  observe,  therefore,  that  although  the 
Hindu  monuments  arc  not  universally  without 
inscriptions,  yet  these  latter  are  only  seldom 
used;  and  when  met  with,  are  always  very 
short.  The  whole  character,  indeed,  of  these  al- 
phabets, seems  rather  to  imply  their  being  in- 
vented, and  usually  employed  only  for  the 
purposes  of  writing,  properly  so  called.  India 
moreover  supplies  a  vast  quantity  of  suitable 
materials,  such  as  the  palm  leaf  for  instance, 
and  although  we  cannot  exactly  ascertain  the 
period  when  this  came  into  use,  it  is,  however, 
perfectly  certain  that  it  must  have  been  em- 
ployed from  very  remote  antiquity'.  Ajijain, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  |>opular  report  attributing 
the  Devanagari,  as  the  name  itself  implies,  to 
the  invention  of  the  gods,  Hindu  religion  and 

lite  Semitic  Finily,  wliile  it  th«  unw  liin»  (h«y  caiacid«  with  ibote  of  t 
mmiatoim  chancier. 

*SMth«tA<)niriciof  F&Uicr  I'aalitioon  thi»«iil>ject,iahisSainscriUmiciB 
LiDCQc  InuitDlio,  p.  :J27,  *q.  wiMrc  il  i»  ulio  jirovwl  ihal  the  tue  of  «otloa 
pop«t  in  fndn,  etlentlt  btjmtil  Uw  MwniftCDcvineQt  of  ourcis. 
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civilization  are  mainly  founded  on  the  holy 
books;  the. size  and  contents  of  which  are  a 
sufficient  proof  that  no  other  than  literal  cha- 
racters could  have  been  used  in  their  compo- 
sition. 

The  course  of  our  enquiries  into  the  mode  of 
writing  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Hindus,  naturally 
leads  us  to  an  examination  of  their  languages, 
in  so  far  as  they  still  exist  in  works  of  litera- 
ture, and  particularly  the  Sanscrit. 

Supposing,  then,  that  India  was  originally 
inhabited  by  one  people  speaking  one  and  the 
same  language,  yet,  nevertheless,  when  we 
consider  the  vast  extent  and  diversified  nature 
of  the  country,  it  must  inevitably  follow,  that  in 
course  of  time  this  one  language  would  be  di- 
vided into  a  great  number  of  dialects ;  so  dif- 
ferent probably  from  each  other  that  only  a  re- 
mote resemblance  could  be  traced.  Upon  re- 
collecting, however,  the  many  foreign  immigra- 
tions that  have  occurred,  principally  too  of 
conquerors  retaining  their  own  native  language^ 
wc  shall  find  less  reason  to  be  astonished  at 
the  variety  of  dialects  which  prevail  in  India : 
at  the  same  time  the  difierence  between  the 
original  and  foreign  idioms  is  so  strongly 
marked,  that  it  is  impossible  to  confound  the 
two ;  and  this  diversity  of  character  appears, 
not  only  in  the  case  of  those  dialects  which 
still  subsist,  but  also  in  those  which  arc  no 
longer  spoken. — To  the  former  class  belong 
the  Bengali,  current  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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Ganges,  the  Mahratta,  the  Telinga,  used  in  the 
interior  of  the  peninsula,  the  Tamul  spoken  on 
the  Malabar,  and  the  Hindustani  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast:  to  the  latter  are  conBned  princi- 
pally the  Sanscrit  and  the  Pracrit". 

None  of  the  other  ancient  languages  of  Asia 
have  in  our  days  attracted  such  general  atten- 
tion as  the  Sanscrit ;  though  it  is  only  within 
the  last  fifteen  years  that  its  study  may  be  said 
to  have  taken  firm  root  on  the  continent.  The 
credit  of  having  given  the  first  impulse,  is  per- 
haps justly  due  to  Father  Paulino",  formerly 
a  missionary  in  India,  however  unfavourable  in 
other  respects  have  been  the  opinions  pro- 
nounced on  his  merits '.  The  state  of  war  and 
continental  blockade  effectually  prevented  all 
access  to  the  Grammars  and  other  works  on 
Sanscrit,  published  in  Bengal  and  England,  in 
which  latter  country  a  professorship  had  already 
been  founded  at  Hertford,  with  the  express 
purpose  of  teaching  the  languages  of  India ;  nor 


*  Sm  oo  Uii«  MbjMl  i-spM-ially,  CoU'hrookoV  ln»Uu  oa  tiie  SaniCTlt  kuA 
Pnoit  Uopit^,  iuierlcd  iu  ihe  AtiaL  Il«i.  vol.  vii.  p.  199.  I  ulgpt 
ikcMigfaoat  the  onhogn^by  of  thia  learoed  <ichDlar  in  ipclling  the  word 
SaaKiitt  of  wbicb  he  givej  th«  deriv&tioii  «t  figi  200.  According  to  ham 
SaaKnC  •ifai6«»  jwtulud  ()iQ^it|[«),  in  contndiitiDction  to  Prvrit,  which 

■MM!  vwlf or. 

*  Or,  M  ba  AtylM  himtelf,  Fnlet  PaiJiaiu  a  S.  Bartholomvo,  Cartnelita 
_«tc»lc«ilu«  MaUbuiot  MUtMoanus. 

I  Cninmxtica  S4iDKRlamic)L,  Kotdk,  1790.  Tb«  tame  writer  altA 
r«Mics(l  the  uinilanljr  eiitling  bctw««ii  the  Santcrit,  rcniu,  &nd  Gennui 
IngUflM.  in  bia  trtatiu,  De  Auliiguitiile  et  Affiniute  Liogtta  8«a»cr- 
damtoe.  Ztodlcc,  ei  Gcnuonicir.  Roma.-,  I79d.  SulMCiuaail;  appearvil 
bi*.  Vyiranna.  hu  locupleUsnma  Sanucrdiniicc  l.iagiaa;  lutitulio, 
n«ai,  1804,  voRlaJiiing  a  ^Sa1tflcnl  OTammar  and  Lexicou. 
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was  it  until  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in 
Europe,  that  we  at  last  became  acquainted 
with  these  and  other  valuable  works  on  the 
subject '.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the 
philological  zeal  of  Germany  was  excited ;  and 
two  young  scholare,  Bopp'  and  Frank  ^  sup- 
ported by  the  liberality  of  the  Bavarian  go- 
vernment, made  a  successful  voyage  to  England, 
with  a  view  of  consulting  the  fountain  head  of 
Sanscrit  literature.  They  were  closely  followed 
in  these  studies  by  the  Schlegels  and  others ; 
and  we  can  now  no  longer  doubt  that  the  seed 
thus  sown,  and  already  budding  forth,  will,  at 
no  distant  period  grow  to  maturity,  and  produce 
an  abundant  harvest. 

The  grammatical  treatises  of  the  above  men- 
tioned scholars,  in  conjunction  with  the  assist- 
ance furnished  by  translations,  although  still 
limited  and  imperfect,  arc  nevertheless  sufficient 
for  enabling  us  to  give  some  general  opinion  on 
the  subject.      And   even   admitting   that   the 

'  A  Grammar  of  tlie  Sun^nt  Lanj^nftge,  eonpoMd  from  tbi  wotkft  of 
ll*«  iDMt  MiMmcd  grftninaariaus,  bi  Mbirh  an  added  vtsnplw  for  tiiB  mm 
«r  lh«  ilutlcai.  aul  «)iiifiletc  Iwts  of  ihs  Dhatooa  or  IIcmHs.  by  WilS^ 
Carey,  D.  D,  (eacliM  of  ili«  Sungiorit,  Ben(al«e,  aod  MabrmKa  liwguages, 
in  iho  College  of  fort  Williun  (pnc«  eigbt  guincu),  Id06.  .lud^ag 
fntm  ite  higb  prict.  thn  tlioiihl  Im  a  work  of  coatidcrable  cxteot,  tboti^  1 
have  not  yH  moo  il.  A  Gnttnttwr  of  the  Sansknla  Ijinjpiiigc.  by  CbartM 
Wilki&i,  LLD..  Ijandoo,  IdOA;  llw  work  ibat  I  liAveininrtpallyvvMaltod. 

■  Itopp,  Od  ibe  Conj ugation- iptem  nf  (li«  Sui'U-rit,  ai  compand  wldi 
the  Creek.  Peniu.  Latin,  and  Gennan.  tog^tlier  wiilk  Kpifodci  tiuitUted 
from  die  Ramayana  sod  M&habbarnta.  ticc  Annul*  of  Orient.  Lit.  P.  i, 
pp.  I— «&. 

*  Cbrettoinalbia  SacH-riU.  (luom  ai  Codd.  M8S.  adhuc  iocdilia,  Lsn* 
<)iitt  ancripiil.  tt  ta  uiuiu  lyronum,  vtratoat.  «KpoaitM>n».  oic.  tlluatntua 
•dtdtt  Othmnru*  Frank.  Moaachti,  \&iO, 
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claims  of  Sanscrit  upon  our  admiration  have 
been  sometimes  enthusiastically  overrated^  yet 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  considering  it  as 
one  of  the  richest,  most  harmonious,  and  re- 
fined languages  in  the  world.  With  respect  to 
its  character  for  harmony,  the  vowels  are  almost 
all  pure,  there  being  only  two  diphthongs  in 
the  whole  alphabet;  and  the  thirty-eight  con- 
sonants, as  well  simple  as  compounded,  are  for 
the  roost  part  labials  and  linguals":  it  would 
indeed  be  difficult  to  instance  another  language 
exhibiting  so  just  a  proportion  between  the 
vowels  and  the  consonants,  in  which  it  is  not 
even  exceeded  by  the  Spanish;  beyond  this 
point  we  can  scarcely  speak  with  confidence, 
so  long  as  we  have  no  other  guide  to  our  judg- 
ment than  the  sound  of  a  dead  letter.  At  the 
same  time  we  can  safely  assert  it  to  be  one 
of  the  richest,  and  most  refined  of  any.  Poetry, 
in  all  its  various  forms,  whether  epic,  lyric,  or 
dramatic,  appears  to  have  been  the  peculiar 
appanage  of  Sanscrit,  as  is  sufficiently  evinced 
by  the  many  excellent  poets  of  either  class, 
who  for  so  many  ages  have  made  it  the  vehicle 
of  their  compositions  :  it  also  admits  the  em- 

*  [ThU  ipprtn  lo  be  k  mtupprcliroiktii,  us  then  ut  but  tbir^-ffur 
tuaiUimili  U  inoKt;  ■otl  ihcNe  ue  iliilritiutctl  inhi  five  closacH,  viz.  |{nttu- 
nit,  pdaub,  nrcbials  (nr  liuguak),  denula,  md  kbUIs.  The  dipb- 
rinnjli.  ptoptrij  <4itikiog,  ite  Tour :  «  aod  0,  u  well  u  ui  aod  ax,  haog 
Molly  nduinad  tmaof  the  number ;  though  to  b«  aurt  ih«  two  fint  dUTcr 
Dal  !■  lOttad  from  the  umplc  vowels  ia  iIh;  wonla  tktrr  and  aout ;  bat  tui 
llic  nuhor  bad  previously  tetitirmi  ihc  ««wvU  lu  five,  vii.  v,  i,  u.  rt,  Kml 
in,  («ee  f.  91, )  we  mail  oectuariiy  inrliide^aiid'i  under  the  dipthllmogt. 
T&AKAU] 
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ployment  of  rhyme,  without  however  being  fet- 
tered by  its  restrictions,  nor  is  it  unacquainted 
even  with  alliteration,  while  it  seems  to  have 
appropriated  all  the  most  delicate  species  of 
metre  for  which  the  Indian  ear  is  susceptible". 
And  though  perhaps  it  may  not  possess  the 
charms  of  rhetorical  composition,  (which  the 
temper  of  Indian  governments  would  not  admit,) 
it  is  nevertheless  abundantly  recompensed  with 
a  poetic  prose",  which  the  best  writers  were 
perpetually  endeavouring  to  embellish  and  re- 
fine :  it  has  moreover  reached  a  high  degree  of 
scientific  cultivation,  and  the  richness  of  its 
philosophy  is  no  way  inferior  to  its  poetic 
beauties,  as  it  presents  us  with  an  abundance 
of  technical  terms  to  express  the  most  abstract 
ideas.  It  appears  to  have  received  its  gram- 
maticjal  structure  at  a  very  remote  period  of 
antiquity,  as  the  Hindus  carry  their  oldest 
grammarians  far  back  into  the  fabulous  ages'. 


'  On  ih«  nwtricil  art  of  (ba  Hindu,  we  now  ponei*  the  Icuiwd  euiy 
of  CoMinMke.  On  Sanscrit  aod  Procril  Poetry,  iuorted  in  ih«  ABitlk  fW- 
Mutb«*,  vol.  X,  |i.  389,  «lc.,  «ul  wliich  is  ciclunivcly  (ierotcd  lo  xhit 
tubi«ct.  Sanscrit  literature  rontaitu  uienl  copious  woik«  on  Proudj, 
as  that  o(  Plnjala  and  allttn.  The  mtM,  eomiMMi  metre  is  thai  of  tha 
iiokas,  or  staoiu  coDiiilJDg  of  fi>ur  raraes  of  eigbt  tyllatilaa  miteb. 

■  [See  Cokbrooke's  Knay  oo  this  subj«ct,  p.  4-19.  lo  this  kiod  nf  prosa 
conpouod  words  are  pHncipally  tncd.  wliicb  are  conndered  a  great  beau^. 
Mr.  Colrbruoke  aiontian^t  four  kiuds  of  prose  ;  via. :  1.  Simple  pros«.  ad- 
nittin^  no  rompoeod  trrau.  H.  Pro«e  io  which  conpouod  tenna  an 
sparinsly  odinitted.  3.  Prose  aboanding  in  coopound  fntrd*.  sana  of  iho 
inordinate  IcDjjth  of  vnc  hundred  syilablaa;  and  4.  Modulaiad  pcaaa* 
fiBqueulIy  eihituLing  |>ailioiu  nf  venc    TRAKm..] 

'  For  inauutr^,  Paniai.  whoM  Grsomar  uxvm  at  the  leit,  on  «1udi 
later  grammiuiaos  bava  oomneokd.     An  exccUcnt  itticwof  itic  lUalarf 


white  at  the  same  time  the  study  of  grammar 
seems  to  have  furnished  their  learned  men  with 
a  never-ending^  source  of  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment. The  inflection  of  nuuns  in  Sanscrit  is 
different,  according  as  the  word  terminates  with 
a  vowel  or  consonant ;  the  declensions  are  eight 
in  number,  and  completely  designate  each  case 
>y  a  variation  of  the  terminating  syllables; 
imong  these  occurs  a  triple  ablative*.  The 
numbers  are  singular,  dual,  aiid  plural.  The 
three  genders,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter, 
are  also  distinguished  by  the  termination ;  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  common  gender,  as  in  our 
occidental  languages''.  The  inflection  of  verbs 
also,  is  accomplished  by  means  of  different 
terminations ;  they  are  divided  into  ten  classes 
or  conjugations,  and  admit  in  addition  to  the 
active,  passive,  and  deponent,  an  imperative 
and  optative  form :  the  tenses  also  are  variously 
modified  by  the  employment  of  three  preterites, 
and  two  futures,  together  with  several  parti- 
ciples, and  like  the  nouns  they  admit  the  dis- 
tinction of  singular,  dual,  and  plural  numbers'. 


of  tliodu  writm  00  Grunmar,  »  inHrted  in  Uie  wveoth  volun*  of  ibo 
Altitlc  R«»carchei.  p.  Wi,  etc.  bj  Colcbnxikc. 

>  [TbU  IB  iocomd  j  tli<!  autliur  i^ems  tu  Lave  canfoun<lc(l  the  inntra- 
nentti  and  loratire  caaes  wiib  Uie  ablative,  fiam  wliicb,  bowever,  [bey  an 
|Kr1Wl)ydutiact,  is  woll  as  from  each  other.    Th*>«>l.] 

*  fib  nnvkiog  on  ibii  puugv  ihc  Kniocb  traaalntor  obaenroa.  "  There 
tn  actaall;  more  noont  of  eomtnon  j^ekIci  id  ihc  Sanscrit  thaa  ia  uy 
oilier  fcamm  language;"  and  imlMd,  Wilkiru,  in  faU  Gnuntakr,  p.  614, 
•q,  p*«B  eoptatu  liftU  of  tutura  which  are  oftMj  two  geailef*  retpecthrvly, 
«ad  Mta  of  lU  UifM  togeiber.    Tkanil.J 

*  Ail  ibn  is  borrowed  froin  WUkiss'a  GnHDraar  compaietl  with  tli&t  nf 
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In  all  these  points  the  attentive  observer  will 
remark  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  construc- 
tion of  Western  languages;  while  in  its  extra- 
ordinary capabilities  of  forming  compound  ex- 
pressions, the  Sanscrit  evidently  has  the  ad- 
vantage ;  for  by  the  elision  of  certain  letters 
it  can  unite  a  number  of  words  together,  almost 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  a  license  which,  es- 
pecially in  reading  the  poets,  often  serves  to 
retard  the  progress  of  the  learner,  but  to  the 
experienced  eye  of  a  native  presents  no  ob- 
stacle whatever  ^ 

The  Sanscrit,  according  to  the  Hindus,  is 
the  language  of  the  gods';  in  it  are  composed 
for  the  most  part  their  religious  books,  and  the 
writings  which  form  their  classic  literature;  it 
is  not  therefore  without  reason  that  it  has  been 
called  a  holy  tongue.  At  present  it  is  a  dead 
language,  understood  only  by  the  pundits,  who 
themselves  have  been  obliged  to  make  it  their 
previous  attentive  study.  This  circumstance 
has  induced  some  writers  to  question  the  fact 
of  its  ever  having  been  a  living  or  vernacular 
tongue,  and  to  suppose  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
was  a  mere  invention  of  the  Brahmans,  having 
for  its  object  the  interest  and  preservation  of 
their  religion"'. 


*  1  bcsr  prodigious  compouiidi,  Mnm  of  lh«u  estewting;  to  one  hundred 
■ftd  Bftytwo  »}>lUliie«,  (»i-c  Aiial.  R««.  vol.  i.  p.  360).  sctm  nihar  ui 
anificial  «iuilHilluliin«ut,  pnraliar  ta  the  wnllnn  stylr,  rlan  u>  have  liad  aiqr 
inHucnci'  on  the  fpolwn  Un^ag«.  fS(«  iko  AiiaL  Res.  vol,  vii,  ^  303. 
ColflfcrwVc  an  the  Saa*cru  ind  Pnorit  LoDpucM.     Tba:«*i.) 

<  AiMm:  K««.  voL  Tii.  p.  1!W  -  n»d.  p.  2Ul. 
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This  is,  however,   a  gratuitous   supposition, 
which  the  present   state  of  our  acquaintance 
with  the  Sanscrit  will  furnish  ample  and  satis- 
factory means  to  contradict ;  besides,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  define  what  is  precisely  meant  by 
the  expression  of  inventing  a  language  :  and 
indeed  admitting  that  such  an  invention  were 
even  possible,  yet  still  its  further  development 
could  only  be  accomplished  through  the  me- 
dium of  vernacular  speech  :  for  how  can  we 
imagine  it  at  all  likely  that  a  literature,  which 
is  one  of  the  richest  both  in  poetry  and  prose, 
should  have  been  formed  in  an  unspoken  lan- 
guage, or  how  could  the  works  contained  in  it 
have  been,  I  will  not  say  preserved  merely,  but 
even  have  acquired  their  high  degree  of  clas- 
sical  reputation   throughout  the  country?     A 
language  which  was  once  spoken  is  still  ca- 
pable of  being  preserved  in  its  literature,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Latin  and  the  Greek ;  but  this 
very  literature,  could  only  have  been  produced 
when  the  respective  languages  were  vernacular. 
Asia  supplies  us  with  several  examples  of 
languages  that  have  been  formerly  spoken  but 
are  now  dead,  still  subsisting  in  their  literary 
compositions  ;   we  need  only   mention   the  old 
Persian   dialects,    although    none   of  these,    in 
point  of  richness  and  extent,  deserves  even  a 
remote  comparison   with   the   literature  com- 
prised in  the  Sanscrit.     Where  the   religious 
opinions  of  any    people  are    founded    in    holy 
books,  the  language  also  in  which  these  are 
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written,  however  in  progress  of  time  it  may  be 
corrupted,  and  even  become  actually  obsolete, 
will  yet  never  be  altogether  forp^otten ;  es- 
pecially when  a  privileged  caste  of  priests  are 
made  the  sole  depositaries  of  their  contents,  to- 
gether with  the  particular  forms  of  worship  en- 
joined in  them.  We  ought  moreover  to  recol- 
lect, that  among  Eastern  nations,  the  connec- 
tion between  literature  and  religion  is  usually 
very  close ;  in  some  instances  indissoluble,  and 
this  is  in  a  high  degree  the  case  with  the  Hin- 
duSy  consequently  when  the  Sanscrit  ceased  to 
be  any  longer  a  vernacular  language,  its  litera- 
ture stiti  found  a  never  failing  support  in  the 
religion  of  the  country. 

The  question  whether  the  Sanscrit  was  an 
aboriginal  Indian  language,  has  been  variously 
answered.  Sir  W.  Jones  is  of  opinion  that  the 
principal  Asiatic  nations  and  dialects  were  de- 
rived from  Persia;  and  also  that  conquerors 
from  the  latter  country  invaded  India  and 
brought  with  them  their  own  language*,  to 
which  cause  he  attributes  the  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Zend,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  Persian  dialects.  Father 
Paulino,  who  is  so  fond  of  contradicting  Jones 
in  every  thing  else,  is  on  this  point,  however, 
unanimous  with  him*.     The  name  of  a  later 

"  Worki,  to),  i,  p.  26,  etc.  And  with  iwpMt  to  tll«  Zud  tepfecUHy, 
pp.  02.83,  iohii  Ducourae  on  the  F«niut ;  "I  wu  iwt  t  litdt  mrpritri," 
My  t  i>ii  W .  "to  Sod  thai  out  o(  ten  wordt  in  i)u  I'erron't  Zeod  DiclMouyt 
nil  oi  u-teu  were  pure  SaiiM.-nL" 

>  in  kit  ir«W»«,  D«  Atfiaiuie  Linsnc  S*umtiamkm  01  Penkv. 
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antiquary.  Dr.  Leyden,  to  whom  I  shall  soon 
have  another  occasion  to  refer,  would  certainly 
add  much  weight  to  this  opinion,  provided  we 
were  sure  that  the  extent  of  his  philological  ac- 
quirements embraced  a  sufBcient  knowledge  of 
the  Zend  also.  But  so  long  as  all  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Zend  is  merely  derived  from  one 
imperfect  vocabulary,  and  beyond  which  the 
learning  of  the  above  mentioned  orientalists 
themselves  did  not  extend,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  defer  pronouncing  any  opinion  on  the  subject 
till  we  are  in  possession  of  further  information. 
Whether  the  Sanscrit  was  introduced  into  India 
by  foreign  invaders,  is  a  question  which  we  are 
equally  unable  to  determine  upon  any  certain 
historical  principles,  because  the  date  of  the 
supposed  occurrence  is  too  far  beyond  the 
range  of  authentic  history;  neither  indeed  does 
its  solution  appear  to  be  of  any  great  practical 
importance.  Those  writers  even  who  assume  the 
fact,  must  at  the  same  time  be  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  the  Sanscrit  could  only  have  acquired 
its  exquisite  refinement  in  India  itself,  and 
among  the  people  who  inbabited  it.  Now  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  proper  country  of  any 
language  is  that  where  it  was  cultivated  and  re- 
fined, not  tbc  one  from  whence  it  was  originally 
brought.  So  in  the  case  of  the  German,  which 
modern  philologists,  with  every  appearance  of 
probability,  have  derived  from  the  Persian  ;  yet 
no  one  will  therefore  be  disposed  to  question 
the  fact  of  the  German  language  having  been 
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formed  in  Germany  alone :  it  is  probable,  in- 
deed, that  the  resemblance  between  the  Sans- 
crit and  the  Zend,  owing  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Persia,  may  be  much  greater  thuo  that  be- 
tween the  German  and  the  Persian ;  but  still, 
according  to  all  our  notions  on  the  subject,  the 
Sanscrit  could  only  nave  been  perfectly  de- 
veloped and  refined  in  India,  just  as  the  Ger- 
man only  in  Germany;  and  all  the  writers  and 
poets  who  have  contributed  to  the  refinement 
of  Sanscrit  belong  to  India,  with  the  same  pro- 
priety as  those  of  Germany  do  to  the  latter 
country. 

Although,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
the  fact  of  the  Sanscrit  having  been  formerly 
a  living  language,  yet  it  still  remains  for  us  to 
determine  whether  this  was  the  case  all  over  In- 
dia, or  whether  it  was  only  spoken  in  particular 
districts,  and  where?  as  also,  how  it  came  to 
be  the  language  of  literature,  and  what  was  the 
period  of  its  most  perfect  development?  and 
further,  when,  and  from  what  causes,  did  it 
cease  to  exist  as  the  medium  of  vernacular  in- 
tercourse? These,  it  is  true,  are  questions  to 
which  we  can  then  only  expect  to  furnish  a  full 
and  satisfactory  solution,  when  we  have  a  cri- 
tical history  of  the  nation  itself;  in  the  absence 
of  which,  therefore,  we  must  be  obliged  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  conjectural  probabilities, 
instead  of  absolute  historical  facts. 

In  asserting  the  Sanscrit  to  have  been  once  a 
living  language,  we  are  far  from  concluding. 
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therefore,  Ibat  it  was  ever  spoken  in  oue  single 
part  of  ludia,  much  less  over  the  whole  country, 
with  the  sanae  degree  of  refinement  and  purity 
as  we  now  find  exhibited  in  the  classical  works 
of  Hindu  literature:  weonly  maintain  the  literary 
Sanscrit  to  have  been  formed  on  the  basis  of  a 
highly  polished  and  improved  colloquial  idiom. 
That  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  at  least,  the  Sans- 
crit was  formerly  vernacular  to  a  great  portion  of 
India,  may  be  inferred  with  the  highest  proba- 
bility from  a  comparison  of  the  other  still  exist- 
ing Indian  dialects,  and  the  various  degrees  of 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  Sanscrit. 
According  to  some  learned  English  writers,  who 
were  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  on  such  a  point, 
there  is  at  present  a  language  spoken  in  Cash- 
mir  so  nearly  resembling  the  Sanscrit,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  deriving  it  from  that 
source.  Colcbrookc  affirms  that  the  Bengali 
contains  few  words  which  are  not  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  Sanserif.  And,  according 
to  the  same  writer,  the  present  dialect  of  the 
Punjab  is  nothing  more  than  a  corruption  of 
the  Pracrit ;  which  in  its  turn  is  a  peculiar  dia- 
lect of  the  Sanscrit,  and  next  to  that  language 
most  successfully  cultivated  by  the  poets.  Do 
not  all  these  circumstances,  then,  unite  in  au- 
thorizing the  probable  conclusion,  that  iu  the 
northern  parts  of  India,  especially  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  and  in  Behar,  the  scene  of  so 
many  of  the  oldest  Hindu  poems,  the  Sanscrit 

P  AMilic  Rm.  vol.  via,  p.  224. 
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was  at  one  time  Ibe  vernacular  language  of  the 
people?  M''e  have,  besides,  already  proved, 
from  an  examination  of  the  inscriptions,  that  it 
was  used  in  this  very  country  for  the  purpose 
of  inscribing  on  public  monuments.  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke  further  conceives  himself  to  be  fully 
borne  out  in  asserting  the  Hindustani,  which 
is  spoken  in  certain  parts  of  the  interior,  to  be 
a  veritable  descendant  of  the  Sanscrit \  On 
the  other  hand,  it  appears  uncertain  whether  a 
similar  origin  can  be  justly  attributed  to  the 
Mahratta,  as  well  as  the  dialects  prevailing  on 
the  coast,  such  as  the  Telinga,  spoken  on  the 
banks  of  the  Krishna  and  Godavery,  and  the 
Tamut  on  the  Malabar  coast;  and,  although 
we  are  informed  that  many  words  in  these  lan- 
guages are  derived  from  the  Sanscrit',  yet  this 
will  not  prove  their  whole  structure  to  be  so 
likewise. 

But  the  researches  of  the  learned  Dr.  Leydeu, 
in  whose  death  the  interests  of  Hindu  philology 
received  a  severe  blow,  have  satisfactorily 
proved  the  Sanscrit  to  have  extended  much 
further,  and  that  it  must  have  been  prevalent 
in  the  Ultra-Gangetic  continent.  This  country, 
over  which  is  spread  the  religion  of  Buddha, 
though  perhaps  considerably  modified,  is  also 
in  possession  of  a  sacred  language,  called  Bali* 
or  Pali,  in  which  the  holy  books  are  writteo, 
According  to  the  investigations  of  the  above- 

4  AbUltc  net,  vol.  *ii,  p.  23i. 

'  lui.  |i.  Via. 
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mentioned  scholar,  who  lived  a  long  lime  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  most  accurate  accounta  of  the 
nature,  analo)2:y,  and  derivation  of  the  several 
dialects  prevailing  in  those  countries,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Bali  is  a  legiti- 
mate daughter  of  the  Sanscrit,  as  well  in  its 
terms  as  in  its  grammatical  inflection'.  Dr. 
I^yden,  indeed,  considers  it,  together  with  the 
Zend,  as  the  very  oldest  offspring  of  the  parent 
tongue;  and  asserts  it  to  be  the  predominant 
language  of  religion  from  Malacca  to  China. 
It  would  therefore  follow  that  the  Bali  was 
propagated  in  these  countries  at  the  same  lime 
with  the  worship  of  Buddha,  but  whether  as 
an  independent  language,  or  merely  a  cor- 
ruption of  Sanscrit,  consequent  among  nations 
situate  at  a  distance  and  using  different  idioms, 
cannot  certainly  be  determined. 
I  Admitting,  then,  the  above  mentioned  dialects 
to  be  really  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  as 
moreover  the  oldest  works  of  Hindu  literature 
are  composed  in  that  language,  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  in  one  sense  at  least  its  high  an- 
tiquity has  been  proved,  simply  because  wc 
know  of  no  other  language  in  India  more  an- 

H^  *  Ob  ibt  LaAgukgf  ind  ihe  Liieratun  of  the  Indu  ChintM  Naiiuot,  by 
S.  L«7d«n.  M.  D.  is  the  Acuiic  U«i.  vol.  z,  pp.  ISB — 288.  In  tbit  tuay 
the  author  vnumeralcfttbtrtccDdiutectii  current  io  lodni  Iteyond  th«  Uvn^t, 
•f  whirl)  he  jwiaU  nut  ihe  tialun:  aii'l  aa^logy  i  and  Ani^beA  with  an  w- 
CMUt  u(  lh«  Ilali,  the  ucrnl  lacguage  of  tlioM  ctuntrick.  [Cowult  a3«i 
with  i«»pt«  to  the  lull  the  feHarchea  of  Mcnrt.  UumoHr  and  Lsmvs. 
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cicnt  than  the  Sanscrit.  But  it  still  remains 
to  enquire  at  what  time  it  received  its  full  and 
perfect  development;  and  when,  and  from  what 
causes,  did  it  cease  to  be  a  living  language? 
To  the  first  of  these  questions,  the  ensuing 
remarks  on  Hindu  literature  in  general  will 
furnish  an  appropriate  answer.  With  respect 
to  the  second,  we  can  only  adduce  conjectures 
more  or  less  capable  of  proof. 

The  enquiries  of  Sir  W".  Jones  and  his  literary 
friends  brought  them  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
century  immediately  preceding  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era  must  be  considered  if  not  as 
the  earliest,  yet  at  least  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
periods  of  Hindu  literature*;  for  it  was  at  this 
time,  according  to  native  tradition,  and  in  the 
court  of  the  rajah  Vicramaditya",  (whose  era 
commences  with  his  deatli,  fifty-six  years  before 
Christ,)  that  nine  of  the  most  celebrated  Hindu 
poets  flourished,  particularly  Calidasa,  who 
wrote  the  Sacontala,  and  Amara  Sinha,  the 
author  of  a  dictionary  called  the  Amara  Cosha. 
An  English  critic,  already  mentioned,  of  the 
name  of  Bentley,  contends  against  this  opinion, 
and  endeavours  to  prove  that  Vicramadilyai 
and  the  nine  gems  of  his  court  I^elong  to  ai 
much  later  age,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era;  and  that  he  succeeded 
one  rajah  Bhojah,  who  died  in  the  year  1182, 

•  Jabm'*  Worki.Tol.  i.  pp.  310,  311, 

*  U9W,  Id  hi*  Httlory  of  Hindoalin,  and  Polirr  wnM  this  bum  Bidci-l 
niafit.     [ThK  iadklinct  proDUDciittaa  ■>(  tlw  vuljtu.     Tiit«*i.J 
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after  a  reign  of  odc  hundred  years ^  This 
chronological  statement,  however,  which  as- 
signs such  a  modern  prince  of  the  name  of  Vi- 
cramaditya,  at  whose  court  those  nine  poets 
are  supposed  to  have  flourished,  is  founded 
solely  and  entirely  upon  the  bare  assertion  of  a 
learned  Hindu,  which  Bentley  eagerly  took  up 
because  it  confirmed  his  doubts  respecting  the 
age  of  the  poet  Varaha,  which  he  objected 
upon  astronomical  grounds  to  place  so  early  as 
the  reign  of  an  elder  Vicramaditya,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed.  But  this  report  of  a  Brah- 
man who  produces  no  authority,  and  may  very 
possibly  have  forged  it  in  order  to  meet  Bent- 
ley  s  views,  is  so  much  the  less  calculated  to 
bias  an  unprejudiced  reader  as  it  is  indirectly 
refuted  by  history  itself:  for  the  supposed  age 
of  the  later  Vicramaditya  is  that  in  which  the 
conqueror  Mohammed  Ghauri  overthrew  the 
dynasty  of  the  Gbaznavidc  sultans,  who  reigned 
in  northern  India'.  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  at 
such  an  epoch  a  number  of  poets  flourished  at 
the  court  of  an  Indian  prince,  and  obtained  a 
classical  reputation  throughout  the  country, 
while  the  very  name  of  this  prince  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  history?  Moreover,  the  hundred 
years'  reign  attributed  to  his  predecessor  rajah 
Bhojah,  seems  to  have  originated  in  a  mistake, 
^  it  U  not  the  predecessor  but  the  successor 
of  the  elder  Vicramaditya,  called   also  rajalj 


1  2 


■  AwalH:  Rtt.  vol.  viii,  p.  i4'J. 
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Bhojah  in  Indian  history,  who  having  come  to 
the  throne  after  the  disturbances  that  ensued 
upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  is  said  to  have 
reigned  not  a  hundred,  but  fifty  years';  and 
the  coincidence  of  the  two  names  must  appear 
no  less  extraordinary  and  improbable  than  the 
pretended  long  reign. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  opinions  re- 
specting the  true  age  in  which  these  nine  poets- 
flourished,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  that  alone 
as  the  most  ancient  epoch  of  classical  Sanscrit 
poetry.  The  great  epic  poems  had  already 
been  com^wsed  many  years  previous,  and  what 
we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  say  respecting 
the  influence  which  these  works  have  exercised 
upon  the  civilization  of  India,  will  it  is  hoped 
be  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  classical  period  of 
Sanscrit  literature  must  be  referred  to  a  much 
higher  antiquity  than  the  reign  of  Vicrama- 
ditya.  The  strongest  general  evidence  in  fa- 
vour of  this  supposition  may  be  drawn  from  the 
advanced  state  of  cultivation  exhibited  in  the 
language  and  literature  itself,  which  could  only  ^ 
have  been  produced  by  the  successive  labours  ^| 
of  many  generations;  and  also  from  the  addi-  " 
tional  circumstance  of  the  Vedas,  which  are 
the  indispensable  requisite  of  the  Brahman 
caste,  being  all  composed  in  Sanscrit,  and  con- 
sequently furnishing  a  decisive  proof  that  the 
language  must  be  as  old  as  the  establishment 
of  that  caste. 


■  l>Dw'«  llutOf)'  o'  IlindoUan,  «o).  i,  pp.  '^ti,  37. 
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But  the  questioa  is,  whether,  from  being 
ODce  a  living  language,  the  Sanscrit  has  gradu- 
ally degenerated  in  the  mouth  of  the  people 
who  spoke  it,  or  has  its  disuse  been  owing  to 
the  same  causes  which  contributed  to  the 
decay  of  the  Latin  in  Europe,  and  which  now 
only  survives  in  the  cognate  tongues  ?  These, 
however,  are  points  of  enquiry,  which,  consi- 
dering the- perfect  chasm  that  appears  in  In- 
dian history  during  nearly  the  whole  first  ten 
centuries  of  our  era,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
determine  satisfactorily.  It  is  indeed  probable 
that  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  Sanscrit 
literature  in  general,  may  succeed  in  clearing 
up  some  of  our  difficulties;  but  till  then  we 
must  be  content  with  adducing  merely  a  few 
dates,  which  at  best  scarcely  serve  to  throw  a 
partial  ray  of  light  amidst  the  universal  dark- 
ness in  which  the  subject  is  involved. 

The  proper  country  of  the  Sanscrit,  accord- 
ing to  our  notion,  that  is,  the  northern  parts  of 
India,  is  exactly  that  portion  of  the  country 
which  has  been  most  exposed  to  invasion  by 
foreign  conquerors,  from  the  time  of  Alexander 
down  to  Nadir  Shah.  This  circumstance  would 
naturally  enough,  we  might  suppose,  have  some 
influence  upon  the  language ;  but  since  no 
conquerors  ever  permanently  settled  themselves 
in  the  country,  at  least  before  the  time  of  the 
Mohammedan  invasion,  this  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  case.  Unfortunately  the  Greeks 
have  left  us  no  sort  ol'  information  respecting 
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the  languages  of  India,  either  at  or  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  Alexander ;  nevertheless  the  in- 
scriptions we  have   already  examined  suffici- 
ently attest  the  fact  of  Sanscrit  being  through- 
out that  whole  interval  the  exclusively  written 
language  of  the  country.     The  first  accounts 
we  have  of  the  popular  dialect  of  India,  date 
no    higher   than    the   commencement   of  the 
eleventh  century,  at  which  period  the  Moham- 
medan invasion  took  place.     At  this  time,  we 
are  informed,  the  Bhasha.  which   is  nothing 
more  than  a  colloquial  variation  of  the  Sanscrit, 
was  commonly  spoken  in  Bengal'.    "The  term 
Bhasha,"  says  Colebrooke^  *' is  employed  by 
all  the  Indian  philologists,  from  Panini  down- 
wards, to  denote  a  popular  dialect  of  the  Sans- 
crit, in  opposition  to  the  obsolete  language  of 
the  Vedas;  and  is  further  used  in  common  ac- 
ceptation to  designate  any  modem  dialect  of 
India,  particularly  if  it  be  corrupted  from  the 
Sanscrit."     From  this  account  it  would  follow 
that  the  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit  as  a  popular 
dialect  must  be  long  anterior  to  the  invasion  of 
India  by  the  Mohammedans.     But  since,  how- 
ever, the   oldest   Hindu   grammarian,   Panini, 
distinguishes  the  Bhasha  or  colloquial  speech 
from  the  written  language,  does  not  this  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  such  distinction  must  have 
existed  from   time  immemorial;   and   further, 
that  we  cannot  with  so  much  probability  re- 

'  ,1onc»'»  Woik«.  vol,  i,  p.  'iA. 
*  A*iativ  Rth.  vol.  vti,  p.  33a. 
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gard  the  colloquial  form  as  a  corruption  of  the 
written  Sanscrit,  as  that  this  last  is  rather  a 
polished  and  improved  variation  of  the  popular 
language?  It  is  certainly  very  possible  that  the 
colloquial  dialect  may  have  been  considerably 
altered  since  the  period  of  the  Mohammedan 
invasion ;  but  from  what  we  have  already  ob- 
served respecting  the  modern  Bengali,  and  its 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Sanscrit,  it  would 
appear  in  all  probability  to  be  that  identical 
Bhasha  reported  to  have  been  spoken  when 
the  Mohammedans  first  invaded  India,  subject 
only  to  the  natural  corruptions  introduced  by 
foreigners.  As  to  the  rest,  Mr.  Colebrooke* 
makes  a  very  important  observation,  which  is, 
the  fact  that  the  ancient  dialect,  Vraja  Bhasha, 
formerly  spoken  in  the  country  of  Mathura, 
where  Krishna  made  his  appearance,  ie  still 
used  in  great  purity  over  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Duab,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna  and  Ganges ;  and  that  the  amorous  ad- 
ventures of  that  god  with  the  Gopis,  usually 
form  the  subject  of  the  national  songs  composed 
in  this  dialect.  Indeed  the  nearer  we  approach 
the  north,  the  more  frequent  traces  do  we  find 
of  Sanscrit  preserved  in  the  common  language 
of  the  people. 

The  remarks,  hitherto  made,  will  serve  in 
some  sort  to  pave  the  way  to  our  enquiries 
into  the  second  grand  source  of  Hindu  arche- 
ology, viz.  the  literature  of  India.     Mere  also 

>  AiiMic  iW».  vol.  vii,  p.  231. 
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we  must  premise  the  usual  questions,  as  to  the 
extent  of  our  acquaiutance  with  this  subject, 
our  ability  to  form  any  decisive  opinion,  and 
what  general  conclusion  we  may  be  allowed  to 
draw  from  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
whole. 

The  expression,  however,  Hindu  literature, 
appears  to  be  rather  vague  and  indefinite : 
with  us  the  denomination  will  chiefly  comprise 
the  literary  productions  written  in  Sanscrit, 
considering  the  high  degree  of  interest  which 
this  language  has  excited  in  Europe,  though  it 
is  by  no  means  the  only  one  which  the  Hindus 
have  cultivated  and  refined  as  a  written  lan- 
guage. The  same  distinction  has  been  en- 
joyed by  several  other  dialects,  some  of  them 
no  longer  spoken,  such  as  the  Pracrif,  which 
may  be  considered  a  more  soft  though  less  po- 
hshed  variation  of  the  Sanscrit;  and  even  those 
which  still  exist  are  not  at  all  deficient  in 
works  of  prose,  and  especially  poetry,  which 
are  even  in  some  degree  considered  classical 
by  the  nation.  But  on  account  of  the  decided 
preeminence  of  Sanscrit  literature  over  alt  the 
rest,  this  appellation  has  been  more  exclu- 
sively applied  to  the  compositions  written  in 
that  langviage :  it  is  besides  regarded  by  the 
Hindus  as  a  holy  tongue;  their  most  ancient 
books  on  religion,  the  Vedas,  and  all  that  has 


*  JoDM't  Wofks,  ro).  vi,  p.  206.    Tbi  Pnorit,  whicli  u  lUUenion  ihau 
iht  lan^&ire  of  iImi  Brabmuu,  owltcd  down  hj  i  dcUcite  uDcutiliMk  to 
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any  reference  to  the  same  subject,  are  uniformly 
composed  in  Sanscrit,  which  is  also  the  lan- 
guage of  their  oldest  and  most  celebrated  epic 
poems.  The  reunion  of  all  these  qualities 
therefore  concurs  to  direct  our  attention  with 
more  particular  respect  to  that  part  of  Hindu 
literature  which  is  comprised  in  the  Sanscrit. 

The  sum  of  our  acquaintance  with  these  pro- 
ductions, is  no  longer  confined  to  a  mere 
knowledge  of  their  titles*;  but  includes  also 
translations,  and  copious  extracts,  together  with 
impressions  of  the  original  text.  From  them 
we  learn  how  rich  the  Sanscrit  is  in  works  of 
poetry  and  prose,  and  yet  a  more  accurate  ex- 
amination of  the  particular  details  will  but 
show  our  knowledge  of  the  whole  extent  of  this 
literature,  notwithstanding  our  acquisitions,  to 
be  still  limited  and  imperfect. 

The  Vedas  are  reputed  to  be  not  only  the 
most  ancient  composition  in  Sanscrit,  but  in 
the  whole  circle  of  Indian  literature;  and  even 
in  a  certain  sense  as  the  real  source  from 
whence  the  latter  was  derived.     On  every  oc- 

*  Ai  ^  u  these  ftre  conMrned  ibe  moU  impotUot  iafonnatiAn  has  been 
CMtributedby  Meun..  llamiltoD  aiul  I^Qgte«.ln  iheir  CftUloguednManu- 
•erito  SeoKnu.  dc  U  OiblioUinjae  Impeh&le.  ivec  it*  ooCices  lur  In.  plil- 
fmti  d«  CCS  £criu,  etc.  h  Pans,  19U7.  This  ti>t  cootiiiDt  the  iHlcit,  tod 
putial  aiUactsof  DOC  fauiutrad  and  uvenly-eigbt  wurki  ia  Saatcril,  uul 
(enrtren  io  Bfrntfali.  To  tbete  we  muAC  doi  cniit  adding,  CaLklogua  Li- 
brenra  SeitKntitionitD.  quoi  Uibliothccn  Univenitatii  IlavaietuU  vtl 
dedil  Tel  paravil  NalUanacI  W«IUch,  M.  D.  Ilotti  HuUnici  CilcultcnitB 
(•raifeciiii.  Scri|iftii  Ensnat  Nyeru|i,  BiUliutheciifitis  L'oiversilalit. 
lUfoija.  1821.  Thu  «ftluabl«  colkclida  cooipnM*  ibe  titk*  of  eliuokt  all 
1)m  Seoacrit  workk  printed  m  Ucngal.  accompuiied  with  ttum  though 
MHWliBg  lilemiy  temaAa  tiy  ilw  editor. 
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casion  they  are  mentioned  as  ihe  boly  books, 
which  it  is  the  especial  duty  of  a  Brahman  to 
study,  as  the  fountains  of  religion,  and  in  short 
as  the  gracious  communication  of  Brahma  him- 
self. The  first  question  therefore  we  have  to 
discuss  will  be,  what  is  our  knowledge  of  the 
Vedas,  and  of  their  contents? 

Europe  possesses  one  copy  of  the  Vedas  iu 
the  original  Sanscrit,  which  is  probably  com- 
plete^ and  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  <. 
But  they  have  not  yet  been  translated  ;  indeed 
their  vast  extent  will  scarcely  perhaps  admit  of 
this  beingr  ever  perfectly  done.  Some  of  the 
hymns  have  been  rendered  by  Sir  W.  Jones  in 
English  verse  ^  and  Bopp  has  furnished  us 
with  translations  of  several  other  passages*;  the 
former  however  are  not  .so  properly  to  be 
called  translations,  as  poetical  imitations^  we 
are  nevertheless  indebted  to  that  learned  ori- 
entalist for  more  exact  information  in  his  essay 
on  the  literature  of  the  Hindus^. 

These,  however,  and  some  other  scattered 
notices  or  fragments,  alone,  would  be  far  from 
enabling    us    to    pronounce    even    a    general 


'  Sm  tba  mnvf  Irtndaud  from  ibe  S«nicm,  On  Indtau  Uiuuarc.  in  Uh 
Atittie  R«s.  Tt>l.  i.  p.  340  r  wiih  th«  comaicntat;. 

■  Tbi>  nmnucripl,  coataioed  id  elrvao  vei^r  Urj;*  vohiraa.  wti  braofbl 
fram  India  utd  dcpouled  in  Um  Mnwnni  bf  Cul.  Polier.  the  mdc  gviill^ 
nui  to  wbon  w«  ar*  tadebied  ror  an  accounl  of  lite  MyUtalofj  of  tb« 
Hindiu,  or  wtiirh  we  kitall  ha«eocruian  to  tpeak  bcKtfier.  5m  Aiiaiic 
Ro.  vol.  it  p.  343. 

k  .'ooM't  Work*,  vol.  vi,  p.  313,  aq. 

■  Sobjoiocd  to  hia  Coojagitioii'syviem  of  iht  SuHcrit. 
^  Jotts*'*  VVqiIla.  *o1.  i,  p.  J4!t. 
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opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Vedas,  had  we  not 
also  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Colebrooke's  essay', 
who  was  the  first  that  undertook  a  critical 
examination  of  these  holy  books,  and  yet  never- 
theless was  obliged  to  pass  over  without  notice 
several  important  sections,  owing  to  the  very 
great  difficulty  of  procuring  a  complete  copy  of 
the  Vedas  even  in  India  itself. 

The  collection  of  sacred  writings,  which  we 
call  the  Vedas,  though  forming  one  perfect 
whole,  is  however  divided  into  four  parts,  each 
of  which  is  considered  a  separate  Veda,  and  is 
further  distinguished  by  a  particular  name. 
These  are  the  Richveda,  the  Yajurveda,  which 
is  again  subdivided  into  the  white  and  black. 
the  Samaveda,  and  the  Atharvaveda"'.  The 
last  is  generally  regarded  by  critics  as  of  later 
origin  than  the  others,  but  nevertheless  with- 
out wishing  to  maintain  the  authenticity  of  the 
whole>  it  seems  highly  probable  that  a  portion 
at  least  of  the  fourth  Veda  is  as  ancient  as  any 
of  the  rest ".  The  reason  why  it  has  not  been 
so  frequently  mentioned  as  the  three  former,  is 

■  la  ibe  Aiialic  Ret.  vol.  viii,  pp.  377.  497:  On  the  V'edu,  or  Suitd 
Writisp  of  the  HinHuB.  I  follow  Mr.  Colnbrookc  la  writing  Vedu.  oot 
V«duaft,  Vtdt,  ot  Beds,  u  Uip  word  m  lomelimea  •|)clt. 

"  ]n  Penitii  ihrjp  are  called  Rig,  Yagir,  Sam,  aad  AlherbaiB.  See  dba 
Ayeen  Acberi,  vol.  ii.  p.  406.  T\x  Ewur  Vedam.  ou  ancira  comBMataire 
de  Ve«luD,  traduil  par  tin  Bnmcdu  Saotcntam,  publiihcd  by  Voltaire  in 
1778,  axu)  M  loog  ouiutdered  one  of  the  gonuine  »oarcea  of  Hindu  witdom, 
it  octhiDg  foora  ibaa  a  modem  forger)*,  at  Mr.  EllU  haa  latalj  proved  in  hit 
AoBMiit  of  a  DiKOvery  of  a  modern  imitaiioa  of  the  Vedas.  Aiiatic  Rm. 
•ol.  n«,  p.  I.     ThcDBiae  Etoat  is  cormpted  from  Ykju».  or  Yajur, 

*  ColabfOalLe,  I.  r-  p.  •'ISI.  ll  J«  c-rrtxinljr  a(  very  grr^al  age.  for  even 
toa  tpic  poenik  make  intaUoD  af  four  Vedai  as  ilieady  cii»liiig. 
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perhaps  owing  less  to  its  supposed  difference 
in  point  of  age  than  to  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents. The  names  of  the  three  former  Vedas 
arc  descriptive  of  the  different  nature  and  des- 
lioation  of  the  several  prayers  which  they  re- 
spectively contain,  and  which  are  wont  to  be 
recited  on  solemn  festal  occasions.  The  term 
Rich,  therefore,  denotes  their  being  in  verse; 
Yajus  is  applied  to  prose ;  and  Saman  to  the 
purposes  of  chaunting.  The  fourth  Veda  also 
contains  prayers,  but  they  are  not  employed  in 
the  same  festal  ceremonies  as  the  others,  it  is 
consequently  of  a  distinct  character  by  itself. 

Each  Veda  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.  prayers, 
(Mantras,)  and  precepts,  (Brahmanas).  The 
whole  collection  of  hymns,  prayers,  and  invo- 
cations, which  appertam  to  a  Veda,  is  termed 
its  Sanhila.  All  the  rest  belongs  to  the  Brah- 
manas, comprising  certain  precepts  which  in- 
culcate religious  duties,  together  with  maxims 
explanatory  of  those  precepts,  and  arguments 
which  relate  to  theology;  the  latter  are  called 
Upanishads.  The  above  classification,  how- 
ever, of  the  contents  of  the  Vedas,  is  not  al- 
ways strictly  followed.  Some  Upanishads  are 
portions  of  the  Brahmanas,  properly  so  called ; 
others  arc  found  only  in  a  detached  form ;  and 
one  is  a  part  of  a  Sanhita  itself. 

The  Vedas,  then,  consist  principally  of  hymns 
and  prayers ;  those  of  the  first  arc  chieHy  pane- 
gyrical,  and   are  comprised   in   ten  thousand 

"  ColelntMlui,  I.C.  pp.  367.388. 
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verses,  or  rather  stanzas,  of  various  measures; 
they  arc  put  in  the  mouth  of  holy  men,  (Uishis,) 
who  are  therein  mentioned,  along  with  the  di- 
vinities, to  whom  the  prayers  are  addressed. 
The  composers  are  very  frequently  Rishis 
themselves'',  and  count  among  their  number 
Bralimans,  and  sometimes  even  royal  person- 
ages. The  same  Veda  contains,  also,  invoca- 
tions and  gratulatory  poems  in  honour  of  cer- 
tain princes  who  had  liberally  rewarded  the 
authors.  The  hymns  and  prayers  of  the  second 
Veda,  written  partly  in  verse  and  partly  in 
metrical  prose,  form  but  a  small  portion  of  its 
contents  compared  with  the  first.  The  hymns 
refer  chie6y  to  certain  sacrifices,  during  which 
they  were  to  be  recited,  especially  at  the 
solemn  one  of  a  horse :  the  prayers  are  to  be 
employed  at  the  inauguration  of  kings,  and  are 
attributed  some  to  Rishis,  others  to  various 
gods').  The  hymns  and  prayers  of  both  this 
and  the  preceding  Veda  are  intended  for  reci- 
tation, but  only  according  to  certain  invariable 
prescript  forms:  on  the  other  hand,  the  hymns 
of  the  third  Veda,  composed  altogether  in  verse, 
are  destined  exclusively  for  chaunling.  The 
fourth  Veda,  in  fine,  contains  upward  of  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  hymns  and  prayers,  which 


I*  Col«bnKilc,  1.  c.p>  393.  Whit  foUmri,  ii  borrowed  from  the  un* 
•titer. 

*  Savtnl  of  tluse  pnyeii  »ro  UaiuUled  in  Mr.  CokliriMlie'i  ibrre 
uaporUat  nnyi.  On  the  Holiguui  C«r«iDomM  of  iko  IIiu<lus,  ami  of  ibo 
Ur«]imaB>  cspcriaUy,  io»ert«d  in  the  fifth  and  uventh  volttmn  o(  tba 
Anatic  fUuarcbe*. 
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are  for  the  most  part  of  an  imprecatory  charac- 
ter. The  divinities,  however,  to  whom  they 
are  addressed  are  by  no  means  those  who  sub- 
sequently make  such  a  brilliant  appearance  in 
the  Hindu  heroic  mythology,  but  consist  rather 
of  personified  natural  objects,  such  as  the 
firmament,  fire,  the  sun,  the  moon,  water,  air, 
atmosplicrc,  the  earth,  etc.  designated  under 
various  appellations'.  The  peculiar  sacrifices 
to  be  offered  them,  the  incense  and  holy  drink, 
made  of  the  juice  of  Soma  or  moonplant*,  afford 
abundant  matter  for  the  numerous  prayers 
which  are  to  be  recited  during  each  ceremony; 
and  of  which,  according  to  a  singular  principle 
laid  down  by  the  Brahmans,  it  is  not  at  all  ne- 
cessary to  comprehend  the  sense !  The  only 
requisile,  ihey  say,  is  lo  know  what  holy  person 
is  speaking,  the  diviuity  whom  he  addresses, 
the  particular  event  which  is  the  occasion  of 
the  hymn,  the  syllabic  measure  or  rhythm,  and 
the  different  modes  of  recitation,  whether  word 
for  word,  or  alternately  backwards  and  for- 
wards, to  which  latter  method  some  occult  vir- 
tue is  usually  attributed'. 

The  second  part  of  each  Veda  consists  of 
Brahmanas  and  Upanishads.  All  those  por- 
tions which  do  not  belong  to  the  Sanhita,  are 
collectively  termed   Brahmanas,  of  which  the 


'  Sm  ptfttcutttrly  Col«broo)ie.  Auatic  Kei.  vol.  viii,  p.  396.  uA 
put  tbe  fpccinen  cf  a  tnnklalton  gifCD  bj  Uopp. 

*  Aiclcpiu  scid^  or  CyBuichum  viminale. 

•  Catrbraokr,  I.  c.  y,  380,  390. 
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Upanisbads  constitute  the  major  part:  the  lat- 
ter appellation  does  not  signify  mysteries,  as  it 
has  often  been  translated,  but  the  knowledge 
of  God.  and  that  indeed  in  a  twofold  sense,  as 
describing  not  only  the  knowledge  itself,  but 
also  those  writings  in  which  it  is  explained  and 
taught".     The   Upanisbads    are   consequently 
tlie  true  foundation  of  Hindu  theology,  as  they 
coutain  special  enquiries  into  the  being  of  God 
himself,  the  world,  and  the  nature  of  the  soul. 
etc.     Each  Veda  we  must  allow,  contains  also 
Upanisbads,  but  in  the  first  two  they  form  only 
a  small   proportion ;   whereas  the  Samaveda. 
comprises  the  most  detailed  and  abstract  re- 
searches of  the  above  description  ;  and  even  in 
the  fourth,  or  Atharvaveda,  they  occupy  more 
than  half  of  the  whole  book".     These  Upani- 
sbads are  composed  in  various  forms,  ordinarily 
in  dialogues  between  the  divinities.  Risbis,  and 
the  elements,  etc.;  frequently,  however,  they 
assume  a  didactic  character,  and  as  they  very 
often  diverge  into  a  precative  form,  it  is  evident 
that  we  cannot  always  draw  an  exact  line  of 
distinction  between  them   and   the   Mantras: 
some  of  these  pieces  have  been  translated  by 
Sir  W.  Jones  %  but  it  is  to  Anquetit  du  Perron. 
the  learned  orientalist,  who  brought  the  Zenda- 
vesta  to  Europe,  that  we  are  indebted,  if  not  for 
a  complete  translation,  yet  at  least  for  extracts 
so  very  considerable  as  to  occupy  no  less  thaa 

•  C«l«lmake.  1.  c.  ^  472.  *  Ibul.  pp.  461,  471. 
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two  quarto  volumes  of  his  Upnekhat*.     Willi 
such  assistance  as  this,  one  mi{?ht  be  led  to 
suppose  that  very  little  was  further  wanting  to 
complete  our  knowledge  of  Hindu  theology.  In 
the  first  place,  however,  this  Upnekhat  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  Persian  abridgement,  and  the 
translation  is  made  from  the  latter  tongue  in- 
stead of  the  original,  and  how  can  we  guarantee 
the  fidelity  of  the  Persian  translator  ?     Besides, 
had   the  editor  even   intended   that   his   book 
should    be  completely   unserviceable  to   nine 
tenths  of  his  readers  he  could  scarcely  have 
adopted  a  more  convenient  plan  for  the  purpose 
than  the  disorderly  arrangement   he  has  ob- 
served.    The  Upnekhat  contains,  it  is  true,  se- 
lections from  all  the  four  Vedas,  but  they  seem 
to  be  made  at  random,  sometimes  from  one  and 
sometimes  from  another;   by   far  the  greatest 
part  are  taken  from  the  fourth :  the  consequence 
is  that  there  can  be  nothing  like  a  systematic 
and  complete  view  of  the  whole.     Again,  the 
extracts   are   rendered    into   such    literal    and 
therefore  unintelligible  Latin,  that  he  has  very 
frequently  been  obliged  to  subjoin  in  a  paren- 
thesis an  additional  version  somewhat  more  ex- 
planatory than  the  one  made  word  for  word. 
Now   let  any   one  conceive   the  difficulty   of 
wading  in  this  way  through  a  subject  which  of 
itself  is  suffciently  abstract  and  obscure,  and 
he  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  thai, 


■  llpmkh4t  Mudio  Anqnctil  <lu  Pvrron,  Pim,  1801.     Upatlhtl  Ulh* 
Pcniui  (ono  of  Uie  won!  Liptnuhail. 
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with  the  exception  of  the  author  and  hi.s  printer, 
no  person  had  yet  been  able  to  read  through 
the  whole  of  Du  Perron's  Upnekhat:  and  sup- 
posing any  one  actually  has  had  the  patience 
lo  achieve  a  complete  perusal,  I  would  ihen  ask 
him  whether  he  understood  it?  For  my  part. 
I  must  confess  my  own  repeated  attempts  have 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  I  must,  therefore, 
leave  to  the  enquirers  into  religious  history  the 
difficult  task  of  elucidating  its  obscurities". 

These  discussions,  however,  will  serve  to 
fwrnish  a  genera!  reply  to  the  question,  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  Vcdas?  It  is  indeed  no 
small  advantage  lo  know  what  these  books 
comprise  in  the  whole  of  their  subject,  as  well 
as  in  their  constituent  parts,  (though  each  of 
the  latter  still  require  a  separate  and  particular 
examination,)  for  even  our  present  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  these  sacred  writings  is, 
nevertheless,  of  itself  sufficient  for  enabling 
us  to  draw  certain  weighty  conclusions. 

First,  then,  the  Vedas  are,  for  the  most  part, 
collections  of  small  detached  pieces  by  differ- 
ent authors,  whose  names  are  frequently  therc- 


■  p1»er«  ia  a  notice  of  this  work  in  die  Kdinliurgh  Review,  vol.  i,  p.  413. 
Tha  cntie  ibrreiD  docs  full  justice  to  M.  du  I'crroo'v  kn<iwleclge  of  the 
Pinam,  bnt  quotions  liik  knowledge  of  ttie  Suowrit,  or  rather,  aanounces 
bi«  wtal  ipinruire  of  lliat  lauguage.  KilLei  alio  nimarki  ihkt  the  Cpiie- 
Uui  coalaiBk  w  may  oitiia^ei  Ai>d  falw  JaUTprcuiioai  w  to  be  (inile  ok- 
irm  in  s  woil  of  iavc«tigatiun.  Urn  Gmcliirlile  tli^r  I'hilotophie.  vol.  i.  p. 
72.  A  KiiMei  aoDi«Qce  !■  pronoanred  by  (he  Count  Lutjuituiia  \a  ihe 
!!«{.  EbiTfl.  lorn,  iii     '1'i:*nil.J 
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in   cited,    as   iB   the  case   with    the   hymas 
They  cannot,  therefore,  be  all  of  the  same  age, 
and  although  for  reasons  which  shall  appear  ia 
the  sequel,  we  must  necessarily  refer  them  to 
a  remote  period,  yet  it  must  have  required  ai 
long  interval   of  time   to   produce   and   unite 
them  together  in   one  collection  as  they  now 
appear.     And   as   they   consist   principally  of' 
hymns  and  prayers,  it  would  seem  highly  pro- 
bable, even  independent  of  such  being  the  actual 
report,  that  at  first  they   were  preserved  by« 
means  of  oral  tradition,  until  the  assistance  of 
letters  enabled   them   to  be  transmitted  with 
greater  certainty  to  future  ages". 

2.  In  order  to  give  them  their  present  ar- 
rangement and  connection,  the  Vedas  must  evi- 
dently have  required  the  labours  of  some  com- 
piler who  incorporated  the  detached  pieces  into 
one  work.  And  in  effect  Hindu  tradition  has 
assigned  the  task  to  Vyasa,  whose  age  goes  far 
back  into  the  fabulous  periods.  Vyasa,  how- 
ever, is  nothing  more  than  a  common  term  ap- 


>>  Each  Veda,  tot  inMance,  is  rumiilicd  vntk  bd  iodex  of  "  UMjonliao- 
able  autlteclkily,"  whicb  dncribei  the  coatcnu  of  the  uv«nl  piecti,  Ukl 
addt  ■Im  the  aunes  of  the  cotnpoien.  Asiai.  Rvh.  vol.  riti,  p.  393; 
wbrro  Colflbrooke  meuttuos  (he  most  iiDpoHanl.  Among  the  roynl 
authon  noticed  in  tbb  lilt,  we  meet  with  rods  ihit  u«  foaai  in  xhu  of  Sit 
W.  Jonck.    Woikx.  vot.  i.  p.  296,  tq. 

"  Atialic  Kct.  vol,  viii,  p.  97B.    The  UreekK  who  accompanied  Alena- 
der,  bad  already  reinuked  (he  Indiaa  cwiloni  of  reciting  (lieae  hymm ;  aod 
it  wu  in  tinging  odo  to  the  pnuae  of  llie  godk  that  tlw  Urahnian  CaJaaw 
*o  rrailily  mounted  the  fusersl  pitr,  Arriao.  Op.  p.  U7.     It  il  paaAib  Ift  I 
doubt  (lie  fart  of  their  being  taken  fmtn  the  Vedtt? 
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plicable  to  any  compiler  in  geueral*';  we  are 
therefore  still  in  the  dark.  Mr.  Colebrouke  at- 
tributes the  surname  in  question  to  Dwaipa- 
yana,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  complied  the 
Vedas,  But  even  of  this  latter  personage  we 
know  nothing  further,  and  Mr.  Colcbrooke  him- 
self confesses'  the  total  absence  of  any  chrono- 
logical data  for  ascertaining  the  exact  period 
when  they  were  either  composed  or  set  in 
order.  There  is,  however,  the  less  reason  to 
be  surprised  at  this  uncertainty,  the  case  is  the 
same  with  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  Zend- 
aresta.  They  have  been  preserved  to  our 
times,  but  the  true  account  of  their  origin  is 
involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  age  of  the  Vedas,  we 
are  in  possession  of  several  weighty  reasons  for 
referring  it  to  very  remote  antiquity.  They 
are  without  doubt  the  oldest  work  composed  in 
Sanscrit:  as  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  ob- 
solete idiom  in  which  they  are  written,  and 
which  interposes  such  frequent  and  serious  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  translating  and  explaining 
them.  Another  proof  is  derived  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  all,  even  the  most  ancient  Sans- 
crit writings,  allude  to  the  Vedas  as  already  in 
existence,  and  cite  numerous  passages  from 
them  almost  at  every  page^  What  a  consider- 
able portion  indeed  of  Hindu  literature  is  prin- 


*  Atu/ae  Ret.  vol.  nti,  pp.  37S,  392,  4»8. 
»  Ibid.  p.  4m, 
'  Ibid.  p.  1B3. 
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cipally  founded  upon  them,  we  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  observe.  And  lastly,  to  each  Veda 
is  subjoined  a  treatise  explanatory  of  the  regu- 
lations of  the  calendar,  which  defines  the  exact 
time  appropriated  lo  certain  religious  ceremo- 
nies. It  is  adapted  to  the  comparison  of  solar 
and  lunar  time  with  the  vulgar  or  civil  year; 
and  was  evidently  composed  in  the  infancy  of 
astronomical  science '. 

4.  But  the  strongest  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  Vedas,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  fact  that 
they  exhibit  no  traces  whatever  of  the  present 
existing  sects  of  Siva  and  Krishna;  which  is 
expressly  remarked  by  Colebrooke ".  "la  no 
part  of  the  Vedas,"  says  he,  "excepting  only 
the  latter  sections  of  the  Atharvavcda,  which 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  spurious,  have  I 
been  able  to  discover  the  slightest  vestige  of  the 
worship  of  Rama  and  Krishna,  considered  as 
incarnations  of  Vishnu."  Does  not  this  entitle 
us  to  infer  that  the  Vedas  must  be  long  anterior 
to  the  origin  of  those  sects,  which  are  them- 
selves, however,  of  remote  antiquity,  as  we 
have  already  shown  in  our  examination  of  the 
monuments  of   Hindu   architecture.      At   the 


■  Amlic  lies.  tol.  riii,  p.  469.  Tbik  calsiMlai  la  tonDad  Jyotltti,  uiiltlie 
cycle.  (Yugt.)  thtreia  employed,  extendi  only  to  five  ytxn;  ihe  raoolht 
m  all  Inur ;  b«t  in  ilie  middle  and  end  of  the  period,  kn  intercalBtHm  b 
effertied  by  doubliog  one  of  Uum.  ColcbraokQ,  (p.  493,)  qnotei  ■  fMunfa 
fma  tfat  cftlftndar  of  tl»  lacoad  VecU.  wbicli  cuntAins  a  deUiminUtun  of 
the  tolitiluil  point  kt  th&t  time,  and  wbk-li  coiDcidet  with  lite  fonrtMntb 
irenlury  previutu  iv  lli<:  cotuneBoenanl  of  our  en.  'I'hcie  cmjuinos,  bow* 
•w,  mora  prajwrly  b«loog  lo  Iha  prorince  ai  aMromoRiy. 

b  Ibid.  p.  4M. 
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same  time,  moreover,  the  above  remark  serves 
to  explain  the  reason  why  the  different  sects  of 
India  do,  nevertheless,  regard  the  Vedas  as  the 
authentic  source  of  their  respective  dogmas; 
just  in  the  same  way  as  the  various  denomina- 
tions of  Christian  believers  do,  all  of  them  seve- 
rally uphold  the  authority  of  Scripture. 

5.  Admitting,  however,  the  Vedas  to  be  of 
▼ery  great  antiquity,  is  it  not  probable  that 
during  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  since  they  were 
committed  to  writing,  several  important  changes 
and  interpolations  may  have  crept  into  the  ori- 
ginal text?  What  appears  to  confirm  such  a 
supposition,  is  the  fact,  that  according  to  Hindu 
report,  Vyasa  had  numerous  disciples,  each  of 
whom  again  had  their  own  respective  scholars, 
who  successively  instructed  others  in  their  turn; 
insomuch,  that  at  length  the  vast  number  of 
alterations  made  in  the  text,  and  variations  in 
in  the  manner  of  reading  and  reciting  it,  gave 
rise  to  no  less  than  one  thousand  one  hundred 
different  schools  of  scriptural  knowledge'. 

Now,  without  estimating  such  a  report  at 
more  than  its  real  value,  we  are  fully  authorized 
in  suspecting  the  existence  of  considerable  in- 
terpolation ;  though  our  conjecture,  it  is  true, 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of 
several  copies  of  the  Vedas.  In  the  first  place, 
however,  these  alterations,  for  the  most  part, 
would  only  concern  the  outward  form  of  pro- 
nunciation, which  is  80  much  the  more  likely,  as 

'  AauIm;  Re».  vol.  viii,  p.  M'i. 
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that  appears,  from  what  has  gone  before,  to 
have  been  the  principal  object  in  making  them. 
And  secondly,  these  very  alterations  can  hardly 
be  of  modern  date,  but  must  have  existed  for 
centuries;  or  in  other  words,  the  text  of  the 
Vedas.  whatever  changes  and  modifications  it 
may  formerly  have  experienced,  has  continued 
in  its  present  state  from  very  remote  antiquity. 
This  is  proved,  both  by  the  numerous  quota- 
tions occuring  in  the  oldest  writings,  and  which 
perfectly  agree  with  the  modern  copies  of  the 
Vedas,  and  also  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  furnished  with  ancient  scholia;  which  as 
the  learned  natives  of  India  pretend,  is  the  only 
security  against  falsification,  owing  to  the  scho- 
liast's taking  care  to  explain  every  word,  and 
comment  on  the  sense  of  every  passage'.  And 
lastly,  the  strict  rules  prescribed  for  reading 
or  chanting  the  Vedas  in  a  certain  defined 
rhythm  or  tone,  would  render  every  attempt  at 
interpolation  very  difficult  if  not  impossible,  as 
it  must  be  immediately  detected. 

6.  As  the  Vedas,  like  the  Zend-Avesta,  are 
for  the  most  part  conversant  about  ceremonial 
laws,  they  imply  consequently  the  existence 
of  a  certain  form  of  religious  worship;  which 
being  obliged  to  the  observance  of  peculiar 
riles  and  invocations,  would  of  course  be  con- 
fided to  a  8acei"dolal  caste.  Now  the  worship 
in  question  concerns  a  religious  system,  which 


*  AuAlic  Rm.  vol.  viii,  p.  4H(),  w). 
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according  to  tbe  unanimous  opinion  of  all  those 
who  have  studied  the  subject,  has  for  its  foun- 
dation the  Belief  in  one  God  '.  This  divinity 
however  was  manifested  in  the  grand  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  which  were  themselves  again 
separately  invoked  as  deities  under  various  de- 
nominations; we  might,  therefore,  in  this  sense, 
consider  the  religion  of  the  Vedas  as  a  kind  of 
natural  religion.  But  at  the  same  timC)  and 
this  constitutes  its  national  peculiarity,  it  is  in- 
terwoven with  a  tissue  of  the  most  reiined 
speculations,  which  particularly  abound  in  tlic 
Upaaishads.  In  those  abstruse  and  mysterious 
disquisitions,  on  the  infinite,  on  the  origin  and 
nature  of  things^  on  the  emanation  and  absorp- 
tion of  beings  into  the  Godhead,  the  Hindus, 
naturally  addicted  to  profound  contemplation, 
would  discover  abuudant  food  for  the  intellect, 
aod  frequent  opportunities  of  indulging  their 
taste  for  abstract  reverie  to  the  wildest  extent. 
That  portion  of  the  Vedas  which  is  contained 
in  the  Upanishads  is  not  we  must  confess  very 
easy  to  understand;  but  still  a  moderate  degree 
of  application  and  study,  would  no  doubt  suc- 
ceed in  illustrating  the  principal  traits  in  the 
intellectual  character  of  this  remarkable  people, 
and  their  proneness  to  abstract  speculation. 

7^  The  Vedas  were  consequently   the  real 
source  of  the  religiou,  it  h  true,  but  certainly 

■  AfUtic  tin.  vol.  vui,  p.  3fMf.    Sit  W.  JoMi,  Kilber  I'lulino.  iikI  tfac 
fpofU  o(  lb<  Dnni>h  miasioiiatic*.  all  agree  nn  lliift  pnini ;  which  »  fttrtliet 
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not  of  the  mythulogical  system  of  the  Hindus. 
The  origin  of  the  latter,  as  will  be  sliown  in  the 
sequel,  was  the  Indian  epic  poetry.  The  divi- 
nities, to  whom  are  addressed  the  invocations 
contained  in  the  Vedas.  though  many  in  num- 
ber, are  yet  only  personifications  of  natural 
objects,  and  according  to  the  commentators  may 
be  reduced  to  three  "'.viz.  Fire,  Air,  and  the  Sun; 
and  these  again  in  their  turn  are  to  be  consi- 
dered nothing  more  than  particular  manifesta- 
tions of  the  one  original  being.  In  some  pas- 
sages, indeed,  we  occasionally  meet  with  the 
groundwork  of  certain  fables,  subsequently  ex- 
panded by  the  poets,  but  no  trace  whatever  of 
the  favourite  legends  peculiar  to  those  sects 
who  adore  Krishna,  or  the  Lingam";  whence  it 
necessarily  follows,  that  the  religion  of  the 
priests  was  always  distinct  from  that  of  the 
common  people ;  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  both  stood  in  some  mutual  degree  of  re- 
lation and  connection  one  with  the  other;  to 
explain  which  will  be  the  special  business  of 


"  CotebnMke  (Anatic  Ret.  vol.  Tiii.  p.  399)  bift  given  Um  passages  in 
Uk  ori^tiali  toother  with  a  traoslation.  Compare  Ike  fint  of  bia  ikrec 
ItemtiMs  Od  Um  Religiou&  CeiemoDWs  of  llie  Hindus,  AmsUc  Has.  vaL  v  ; 
which  caouiDi  tha  daily  piayers  and  exrrctus  uf  a  Urahmu).  TImsc  w 
addmsed  to  tba  Sua,  Fir«,  and  Wat«T.  etc.  and  not  to  Vuhoa  or  Si*«,  Me. 
tbough  the  oainci  of  th«  latUr  occui  Iwo  oi  thtva  tiniei.  But  mack  more 
fretjttenily  is  Bnhnia  tnenUoned  at  Ihe  fint  and  uncbaiigcattla  ;  "  BtabDA 
b  uuili,  ilie  OM  immuubia  beiag."  eu.  p.  3€3.  It  wan  on^  after  llM«attl»< 
likhineut  or  tba  ««cU  of  Sirn  and  Vishnu  that  Itw  worship  of  those  deities 
KHpeneded  llisl  nf  Brahma  -,  ihe  laxt  is  of  a  purely  spinlaal  characlc ;  the 
two  fanaer  are  allofether  aeasual. 

"  ColtUiMlw,  p.  3M,  nola 
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an   enquirer    into    the    religious    opiuions    of 
India*. 

The  Vedas,  then,  which  are  the  sources  of  the 
sacerdotal  religion,  can  by  no  means  be  con- 
sidered as  Huch  with  regard  to  the  popular  sys- 
tem of  belief:  the  common  people  are  not  even 
once  permilted  to  read  these  books ;  whereas 
it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  exclusive  privilege  of 
a  Brahmau,  to  study  and  explain  them ;  and 
the  reputation  of  being  versed  therein  is  con- 
sidered an  honourable  title  of  renown.  The 
caste  next  in  immediate  order  is  only  allowed 
to  hear  them  read,  or  at  most  barely  to  read 
them;  while  the  inferior,  comprehending  the 
general  mass  of  the  people,  arc  absolutely  forbid- 
den both :  so  that  the  Brahmans  appear  to  have 
always  had  it  in  their  power  to  communicate 
as  much  or  as  little  of  the  Vedas  to  the  other 
castes  as  they  thought  proper.  But  is  it  pos- 
sible that  such  abstruse  dogmas  as  those  con- 
tained in  the  Dpanishads  could  have  been 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  popular  instruction, 
even  supposing  the  wiUingness  of  the  Brahmans 
to  make  them  so?  Is  it  not  rather  agreeable  to 
Uic  common  order  of  things,  that,  in  a  nation 
whose  priesthood  was  in  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  holy  Ixjoks,  a  natural  diistinclion 
should  exist  between  the  sacerdotal  and  popu- 
lar forms  of  religion  ?     The  truth  and  irapor- 


•  Tlw  ueiliM  of  Col«bn»ko  ]uit  muitioiMil,  ibougti  it  doe*  ttol  ibto* 
Utely  (ttiUD^»b  ihc  two  religioni,  conUiD*  ncTcrtbelesB  ttui  nmt  Tttipor- 
Unt  cviUcBce  tot  esuli)i»htii{{  Itic  'acL 
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tance  of  this  remark,  will  derive  additional  il- 
lustration from  the  results  of  our  enquiries  into 
the  religious  system  of  ancient  Egypt. 

8.  It  is.  however,  far  from  probable,  that  the 
ancient  dogmas  and  form  of  reli^on  peculiar 
to  the  Vedas,  should  have  been  preserved  even 
among  the  Brahmans  in  all  their  original  pu- 
rity. How  indeed  were  this  possible,  when 
the  obscure  and  obsolete  idiom  in  which  they 
are  written,  especially  the  three  first,  renders 
their  study  extremely  difficult  even  to  Brah- 
mans themselves'',  to  say  nothing  of  the  small 
number  of  copies  to  he  found  in  the  country? 
Mr.  Colebrooke  observes'',  *' A  very  great  pro- 
portion of  what  the  Vedas  teach  has  already 
become  obsolete;  other  religious  precepts  and 
ceremonies  have  been  substituted  in  its  stead;  a 
ritual  founded  on  the  Puranas,  and  customs 
borrowed  from  the  impure  source  of  the  Tan- 
tras,  have  in  great  measure  antiquated  the  li- 
turgy of  the  Vedas.  The  worship  of  Uama  and 
Krishna  has  replaced  that  of  the  elements  and 
planets."  This  remark  will,  therefore,  serve  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  origin  of  religious 
sects  among  the  Hindus:  a  variation  in  the 
manner  of  reading  and  explaining  the  V^edas, 
would  naturally  produce  a  variety  of  difl'erenl 
schools,  and  we  have  already  noticed  '  the 
great  number  which  were  established  by  the 

f  Auatic  Ilea.  rol.  viii,  p.  4S7. 
1  Ibid.  to).  «iit,  p^  49&.  4iW. 
•  Sm  abo\».  ju-s  IX). 
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BrahmaDs  in  consequence;  but  the  same  cause 
will  not  account  for  the  different  sects  which 
have  arisen  among  the  common  people.  The 
latter  have  reference  to  the  worship  of  certain 
divinities,  not  to  be  found  in  the  Vcdas.  but 
derived  solely  from  the  Indian  epic  poems.  It 
was  long  ago  remarked  by  the  Father  of  Grecian 
History,  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  furnished  the 
deities  of  popular  mythology  ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  the  great  epic  poets  of  India,  have  in 
great  measure  supplied  the  numerous  gods 
which  fill  the  Indian  Pantheon.  We  must  not, 
however,  forget  to  observe,  that  these  poets 
themselves  belonged  to  the  Brahman  caste;  a 
circumstance  which  might  explain,  not  only  in 
general,  the  intimate  connection  always  subsist- 
ing between  the  religion  of  the  priests  and 
that  of  the  common  people,  but  also  more  par- 
ticularly the  reason  why,  upon  the  corruption  of 
the  old  Vedantic  system  among  the  Hrahmans, 
the  two  fonns  became  confounded,  and  as  it 
were  assimilated  together. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  several 
Hindu  sects,  we  are  not  at  all  in  a  condition  of 
giving  any  correct  historical  account  of  them, 
or  of  assigning  the  respective  dates  to  each. 
Those  of  Siva  and  Vishnu  are  at  present  the 
moat  generally  prevailing  ones,  but  Ihey  are 
not  alone :  by  their  side  flourish  that  of  Ganesa 
and  many  others'.    The  intrinsic  character  and 

*  Hm  c«p«rnll;  en  Uiik  point  L'olebtookc  in  the  Afiiiic  Km.  yoI.  vii,  p. 
9TO.  «|. 
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objects  of  worship  peculiar  to  the  sect  of  Siva» 
which  adores  the  Lingam,  afford  a  reasonable 
presumption  in  favour  of  its  being  the  raost  an- 
cient, and  probably  the  original  creed  of  the 
common  people:  whereas  that  of  Vishnu,  on 
the  contrary,  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Krishna,  owes  its  origin  merely  to  a  reforma- 
tion, undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  refining  the 
grossly  sensual  worship  of  the  former.  The 
sect  of  Krishna,  however,  stands  in  such  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  epic  poem,  which 
has  for  its  principal  subject  the  history  of  the 
incarnation  of  Vishnu  under  the  character  of 
Krishna,  that  we  may  correctly  term  it  a  poet- 
ical religion,  as  wilt  appear  still  more  evident 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  subject  of  Hin- 
du epic  poetry  in  general.  The  attempts  of 
Sir  W.  Jones  to  fix  the  origin  of  the  last  men- 
tioned sect,  one  thousand  two  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  repose  upon  no  more 
solid  grounds  than  his  argument  for  placing  the 
appearance  of  Buddha  two  centuries  later,  both 
one  and  tlie  other  being  founded  solely  on  the 
traditionary  reports  of  certain  natives  of  Cash- 
mire'.  All  that  we  know  with  certainty  of 
Buddha  is,  that  he  was  the  founder  of  a  sect, 
which  must  formerly  have  prevailed  over  a 
considerable  part  of  India,  but  whose  tenets 
and  forms  of  worship  were  in  direct  opposition 
to  those  of  the  Brahmans,  and  engendered  a 


Watka,  *ui  t,  p.  au. 
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deadly  hate  between  the  two  parties,  which 
terminated  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Buddhists 
from  the  country.  One  may  easily  conceive, 
therefore,  how  many  questions  of  great  histori- 
cal importance  still  remain  to  be  solved  in  the 
course  of  our  enquiries  into  this  subject,  in  ad- 
dition to  our  ignorance  respecting  the  lime 
when  the  sect  was  first  established.  Notwith- 
standing the  various  conjectures  which  have 
been  advanced  by  learned  men  on  this  point, 
Mr.  Colebrooke,  who  cannot  be  supposed  infe- 
rior to  any  Sanscrit  scholar  living,  nevertheless, 
only  ventures  to  surmise  that  the  Buddhists, 
though  certainly  of  more  modern  origin  than 
the  Vedas,  are  yet,  however,  anterior  to  the 
sects  of  Siva  and  Krishna".  That  they  must  be 
of  considerable  antiquity  is,  I  imagine,  quite 
apparent,  from  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of 
the  oldest  rock  temples,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, were  dedicated  to  Buddha.  But  what 
h  a  still  more  important  proof  in  support  of 
their  age  is,  that  the  Buddhists  are  actually 
mentioned  in  the  Ramayaua,  (though  we  believe 
only  in  one  passage  %)  and  are  there  classed 

■  Amtic  Rr«t  ral.  riii,  p.  495.  His  reaMrnb  for  Bttiibiitiog  a  greaier 
•{•  Id  the  Vntu  ue  agxio  brought  (onrkM  io  hU  UbMrv&tiou  on  Um 
Jtioi.  ibKt  vol.  ix.  p.  393,  ttc. 

■  fUiDijrant,  Pan  iii,  f  76,  p.  4A3.  "  As  an  atlieixt  falleD  from  the  path 
of  tvcltiiule  t  u  a  ihief,  hi  U  a  Buddhi&t!"  Th«  whole  of  this  uction.  Id 
«^k  ths  Unhmui  Ja«BU  it  reprcKntcd  uoder  the  aMumed  character  of 
IB  aibtiit  aad  a  Uoddhitl.  in  convcnati'fn  with  Rama,  i»  vrry  intcrvMmg. 
What  prineipaUy  cicilo  Uk  alittunente  <<(  the  llrfthoiaaa  U  the  tejcctiao  of 
tma*r»\  tartifire*  la  be  uffiivil  by  &uiviviag  children,  aiul  ty  cotiMfjiuiDC*, 
llw  ilepncialiDa  of  matiimonf. 

(Tb«  ptrng*  of  th«  UaraajFtni  jail  quDlc*!.  i»  one  sf  a  pt^t  tatay  in 
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alon^  with  atheists,  that  is,  the  uppoiients  ul' 
Brahniu  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Vedas. 
It  would  follow,  therefore,  that  at  the  time 
when  the  Hamayana  was  composed,  the  Bud- 
dhists were  not  merely  in  existence  as  a  reli- 
gious sect,  but  were  considered  also  the  adver- 
saries of  the  Brahmans.  What  relation,  how- 
ever, there  might  have  subsisted  between  the 
respective  dogmas  of  these  two  sects,  together 
with  the  history  of  the  persecution  and  expul- 
sion of  the  Buddhists  from  India,  is  at  present 
involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke  would  make  the  difference  between  the 
two  consist  in  the  Buddhists  wishing  to  do 
away  with  animal  sacrihccs,  or  at  least,  to  di- 
minish the  frequency  of  their  occurrence:  by 
which  the  Brahmans  would  lose  their  perqui- 
site of  the  flesh  of  the  victims'.  But  without 
presuming  to  question  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion,  there  is  a  still  more  important  point,  1 
think,  to  which  we  ought  rather  to  direct  our 
attention.  Tlie  reli^rion  of  Buddha  yet  prevails 
tliroughout  Ceylon,  over  the  whole  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges,  (except  the  countrieB 
where  Islam  has  been  introduced,  as  for  exam- 
ple the  Malayan  peninsula,)  in  Tibet,  and  even 
in  China,  where  the  religion  of  Fo,  which  is 


wbieb  ihc  tnasUion  ibmiigh  iiu|in>vi>leni  hut*  Inve  micconbtntfld  ib* 
««om:  monont.  it  m  not  ai  «11  improbalil*  ifaai  the  »bok  u  u  intcrpoii- 
lion.    Vwl«  8chlcc«r«  Preface  to  bta  oditioD  ot  Ibe  Rmajrann,  Unn.  t,  ft. 
Si.     FiiExrn  Tm«!ii>i.,J 
t  Colcbnwkfi.  1. 1-. 
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the  popular  creed,  is  reported  to  be  synonimous 
with  that  of  Buddha*.  These  assertions,  it  is 
true,  require  the  support  of  more  accurate  en- 
quiries and  comparisons  than  have  hitherto 
been  instituted  into  the  subject,  but  supposing 
them  to  be  founded  on  fact,  wc  have  an  imme- 
diate and  striking  proof  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Brahmans  and  the  Buddhists. 

In  all  the  countries  above  mentioned  the 
distinction  of  castes  is  perfectly  unknown;  is  it 
because  probably  rejected  by  the  doctrine  of 
Buddha?  With  regard  to  the  higher  castes,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  Brahmans,  the  fact  is  clear; 
the  inferior  ones  are  not  of  so  much  importance. 
This,  then,  sufficiently  explains  the  hatred  of  the 
Brahmans  towards  the  Buddhists.  There  is, 
however,  an  additional  circumstance,  no  less 
remarkable,  to  be  observed :  wherever  the 
Buddhist  creed  prevails,  the  .sacerdotal  caste 
of  the  Brahmans  has  been  replaced  by  a  mo- 
nastic order  of  priests,  established  throughout 
the  respective  countries  under  various  denomi- 
nations, being  called  Talapoins  in  Ava  and 
Pegu,  and  Gy longs  in  Tibet.  In  the  latter 
country  these  monks  possess  the  sovereign 
power;  in  some  others,  as  in  Ava,  (the  Birmese 
Empire,)  and  in  Ceylon,  they  either  have  or  had 
formerly  considerable  political  influence.  But 
as  this  monastic  corporation  preserves  its  exist- 
ence, not  by  the  enjoyment  of  hereditary  rights, 


'  Jono'a  Wariu,  vol.  i,  |i.  104. 
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but  solely  by  the  accession  of  fresh  members, 
they  must  consequeutly  be  obliged  to  the  observ- 
ance of  perpetual  celibacy,  and  be  immured  in  a 
cloister  all  their  lives*.  The  Brahman,  on  the 
contrary,  is  not  only  permitted  but  absolutely 
enjoined  by  his  religion  to  marry,  and  he  must 
be  the  father  of  a  family  before  he  can  be  al- 
lowed to  offer  sacrifice,  or  be  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  holy  expiation.  The  hope  of 
leaving  children  behind  him  is  the  very  point 
on  which  all  his  happiness  depends,  not  merely 
in  reference  to  this  life,  but  to  the  next  also,  on 
account  of  the  funeral  sacrifices  which  his  chil- 
dren are  religiously  obliged  to  offer,  and  which 
involve  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  soul  of  the 
deceased.  Under  such  circumstances  as  these, 
what  violent  disputes  must  necessarily  have 
arisen  when  the  Buddhists  first  began  to  pro- 
pagate their  obnoxious  doctrines! — disputes 
probably  more  outrageous  than  those  occa- 
sioned by  the  introduction  of  celibacy  into  the 
Christian  prieslhood.  We  have,  as  yet,  no  ac- 
counts of  the  persecution  and  expulsion  of  the 
Buddhists  from  India,  and  this  circumstance  of 
itself  would  allow  us  to  infer,  with  great  pro- 
bability, that  those  events  must  have  taken  place 
at  a  very  remote  period  of  antiquity.  And 
though  some  modern  writers  bring  the  date  of 
these  occurrences  as  low  down  as  the  first  and 


*  Two  monuumv  oT  thit  iletcriptioo  ire  rapontxl  to  exist  in  Ojrioa, 
fit,  ihoveof  ItlnlvAliM  iDil  ^iigiri  ;  Uatry,  p.  47.  With  nifpinl  to  thoag  of 
tlinnsk  And  liltrt.wc  the  nrcounls  livea  by  Sjrme*  kmI  Turner  in  their 
res|>e«-lir«  lta«d>. 
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second  centuries  of  our  e^a^  their  opinions 
seem  to  have  no  better  foundation  than  mere 
conjecture.  It  is,  however,  very  true  that  some 
traces  of  them  are  supposed  to  have  been  found 
in  India,  which  are  as  late  as  the  middle  ages'; 
but  they  are,  nevertheless,  of  very  doubtful  au- 
thority: and  even  should  we  admit  the  pro- 
bability that  a  feeble  remnant  of  this  sect  might 
still  be  discovered  to  exist  in  some  one  part  of 
the  country,  yet  the  admission  would  not  be  at 
all  conclusive  against  the  fact  of  the  Buddhist 
persecution  and  consequent  expulsion  having 
taken  place  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

The  Vedas  are  regarded  by  the  Flindus  as 
the  source  not  only  of  their  legislation,  but  of  alt 
their  scientific  knowledge.  The  intimate  con- 
nection, indeed,  which  usually  subsists  among 
oriental  nations,  between  religion,  laws,  and 
science,  especially  where  these  form  the  exclu- 
sive appanage  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  has  already 
been  demonstrated  in  our  work  on  the  Persians ; 
and  will  receive  additional  proof  from  the  re- 
sult of  our  enquiries  into  the  Egyptians.  Be- 
fore, however,  we  can  attempt  to  illustrate  this 

^  [Sm  I  Icamtd  ditciiuion  of  tlus  tiibj«ct  in  Wilton's  prcfaeo  to  hi* 
tMctisaaiy,  pp.  IS,  «tc.  ind  33.  Mr.  W.  coiuidcn  it  probable  th»l  sa 
vttcr  citirpatian  of  the  BudtlhitUwMctrertM  ti«twccn  thr  tivvirih  nod  lix- 
leevlli  reoltmai,  aiiit  that  tlte  Jaini  perfonneil  an  iui|ioMAnt  jiart  m  thair 
tcpnlntitr.  Witb  re^ril  U>  lli«  peculiar  ductrinci  of  the  llujiihiiu,  Me 
Hf.  Ilodgwn'i  Memoir,  in  the  TinnuctioRi  of  the  Itoyal  Auuic  Soaetj, 
«MB.ti,  pp.  326, 257.    Thjik>i..J 

■  Putly  in  tlie  iiKcriptiont  al>ov«  eiplaiiinl,  v«  p.  B7,  and  puUy  in  Ihe 
MCMioU  of  two  Arabian  tnvrllen  tlimvgb  India  ia  the  ninth  century, 
(flHlMad  by  UcitauJ^t,  )>.  Il>9. 
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question,  we  must  examine  how  far  we  are  in 
possession  of  the  requisite  data  which  will  en- 
able us  to  pronounce  an  opinion  in  the  case. 

It  was  the  legislative  system  of  India  which 
6rst  attracted  the  attention  of  its  Euglish  con- 
querors, and  justly  too,  in  preference  to  any 
thing  else.  For  though  by  no  means  in  itself 
an  uninteresting  subject  to  them  as  antiqua- 
rians, yet  considered  with  reference  to  their 
political  situation  it  was  essentially  necessary 
for  them  to  become  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  a  people  whom  they  wished  to  govern. 
Now  as  the  Hindus  themselves  attribute  a  very 
high  antiquity  to  their  laws,  so  a  particular  ex- 
amination of  this  subject  must  necessarily  ia- 
volve  an  enquiry  into  a  very  principal  branch 
of  Sanscrit  literature.  The  learned  founder  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  made  it  the  favourite  object 
of  his  studies,  and  published  the  Institutes  of 
Hindu  Law,  accompanied  with  a  preface*'. 
This  was  followed  soon  after  by  a  work  of 
much  greater  extent,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Colc- 
brooke,  and  entitled  A  Digest  of  Hindu  Law. 

*  IntlilHlK  of  Ilimlu  I.aW.  or  the  Onliiutieet  of  Menu,  •eeonlini;  to 
lkagl(M«  iif  rtilliu.-n.  i-tmiaiDiiig  ihv  iDilisa  Sjratem  of  Dulin,  Kligiona  utd 
ctnl,  *«(t«lly  tnia^Ulei)  frnni  ikr  uricinal  Sanftkrit .  with  a  piefac*  lif  Sir 
W.  JoDM.  Tikuiu.  1796. 

*  A  Uignt  of  Uiodu  Law  oo  CoBtncU  and  Succcmuiib,  witb  a  Con- 
nantai;  bj  J  ■^aanaiha  TcTcapanchauana,  IraiiaUlcdfroai  U>e  orifiaal  Sant* 
eril,  bjr  H.  T.  Coktironkr,  Kati-  in  ihiM  vDluniet,  London,  1601.  In  this 
work  we  an  prcMfiUd,  finl.  with  the  tut  of  Ibe  ancinit  Hindu  jviuta, 
M«aii.  Sankha,  Vriliacpati.and  ulbcii,  l)i«n  follow  tbainlerprvtatiuokaflba 
corancQlatora,  Tbal  \»ti  wliicb  tnou  of  tbe  law  of  >ucrotuuQ  is  par- 
liBularly  inportanl,  as  il  coataina  nUo  the  law*  of  fanilj  ralaiioof,  of  maa 
mm)  wtf»,  pareots  and  lOiililtcd,  cir. 
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We  are  scrupulous  to  preserve  the  respective 
titles  of  these  two  works,  as  Sir  W.  Jones  has 
already  made  use  of  them  to  express  their  com- 
parative relation'.  The  first,  however,  on  ac- 
count of  the  hig:h  antiquity  assigned  it,  is  more 
important  for  our  purpose  of  giving  a  general 
outline  of  Hindu  legislation  than  the  Digest,  of 
which  only  the  titles  of  contracts  and  the  right 
of  succession  have  hitherto  }yeen  published. 

The  Laws  of  Menu  comprise  in  twelve  chap- 
ters the  principles  both  of  public  and  private 
right.  In  ascribing  their  composition  to  Menu, 
the  first  of  the  mythological  kings,  the  grand- 
son of  Brahma  and  father  of  Bhrigu,  nothing 
more  is  meant,  according  to  Hindu  expression, 
than  that  they  are  of  divine  origin,  and  the 
most  ancient  code  of  law  belonging  to  the 
nation.  They  were  communicated  by  Bhrigu 
to  the  Rishis,  or  sages,  who  consulted  him  for 
that  purpose  *.  These  laws  are  so  closely  allied 
to  the  Vedas,  particularly  the  first  three,  which 
are  quoted  almost  at  every  page,  that  we  may 
with  great  propriety  refer  tbem  to  that  source, 
and  consider  the  Vedas  to  be  the  parent  stock 
of  Hindu  legislation  in  general".  The  Insti- 
tutes of  Menu  are  consequently  posterior  to 
the  sacred  books  just  mentioned ;  nevertheless. 


*  iBMitntet,  etc.  pnfice,  p.  iv. 
Itml.  p.  viii. 

'*  Ibid.  p.  >Tiu,  TIm  Vcdu  lie  the  rMixJiUoa  oj  Isw.  wliich  in  itielf, 
attd  botwithsUDiliiig  it  wu  given  ti^  Mrnu,  is  ncvrrtlirrvu  cniinty  «i- 
plaiMd  IB  tht  \'«daf. 
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it  will  be  very  easy  to  persuade  ourselves  in 
reading  them,  that  they  canuol  be  all  the  work 
of  one  person,  scarcely  indeed  of  one  genera- 
tion, but  that  they  must  have  been  some  con* 
siderable  time  in  practical  use  before  they  were 
collected  together  and  committed  to  writing. 
They  form  a  strange  medley  of  barbarism  and 
civilization,  and  although  several  portions  of 
the  code,  especially  the  penal  laws,  betray  the 
infancy  of  political  science,  yet  upon  the  whole 
it  exhibits  remarkable  proofs  of  a  very  advanced 
state  of  society  for  an  Asiatic  nation.  The  dis- 
tinction of  castes  appears  to  have  been  already 
organized,  the  ceremonial  laws  of  religion  in 
full  practice,  conformably  to  the  doctriue  of  the 
Vcdas,  and  the  dominion  of  the  Brahmans  per- 
fectly  established,  although  the  sovereigns  were 
not  yet  chosen  from  that  caste.  The  various 
relations  of  proprietary  right  are  already  very 
numerous  and  complicated,  and  money  is  con- 
sidered as  the  usual  medium  of  exchange,  with 
reference  to  which  most  of  the  peual  laws  are 
determined.  This  is,  by  no  means,  such  a 
system  of  legislation  as  would  be  supposed  co- 
eval with  the  nation  itself. 

On  the  other  side,  however,  wc  are  in  pos- 
session of  con.sidcrablc  evidence,  both  internal 
and  external,  for  attributing  a  high  degree  of 
antiquity  to  the  Code  of  Menu.  Several  proofs 
already  adduced  in  support  of  the  age  of  the 
Vedas.  will  apply  with  the  same  force  to  the 
laws  in  question.     And  first  with   respect  to 


I 


* 


the  language  in  which  they  are  written ;  this  is 
metrical  Sanscrit,  and  in  an  obsolete  idiom, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Vedas,  though  not  so  an- 
cient. According  to  Sir  \V.  Jones,  when  com- 
pared with  the  language  of  the  classic  poets, 
it  is  analagous  to  the  Latin  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles as  compared  with  that  of  Lucretius '. 
Further,  the  laws  of  Menu  are  exactly  conform- 
able to  ihc  Vedas  in  all  that  concerns  religion 
and  its  ordinances ;  we  find  the  same  divinities, 
always  excepting  those  celebrated  by  the  poets. 
Thirdly,  we  meet  with  no  traces  of  the  sects 
already  alluded  to,  into  which  the  Hindus  were 
subsequently  divided.  And  in  conclusion,  the 
long  list  of  commentators  and  scholiasts  who 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  these  laws,  would 
alone  serve  to  prove  their  great  age,  and  justify 
the  common  opinion  of  the  Hindus  in  regarding 
them  as  the  most  ancient  code  they  possess*. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  evidence,  how- 
ever, in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the  laws  of 
Menu,  we  have  no  positive  testimony  with  re- 
gard to  the  precise  time  when  they  were  col- 
lected and  embodied  in  their  present  shape. 

*  PreCwc,  p.  n. 

*  '111*  wliole  coIkctioD  of  thiseglonet  aod  comraeDtariex  by  th«  ucieot 
Maal»,  or  *«^c>,oa  Ibe  Liws  of  Mens,  ii  ctUrd  the  Ubcrma  Sutn  or  Hjt- 
■B  of  I^aw.  One  of  ibe  atoM  relelmitecl  of  (hc^  sngcx  is  Culluca,  wbote 
tamauaUrf  fau  bccii  publiilicd  toother  HiLb  ibe  teit,  otc. 

(Tb«  origiDal  test  of  Menu  witk  tbc  <!r>[Hnienlarr  wiA  Hnt  prioted  by 
Baba  Raid,  at  Calcutta,  in  1613.  'I'he  iplcndtd  and  occunte  etlition  gf 
Mr,  HaugbtuQ  fulluweil  at  I^Aodun  io  IS^fi.  TbU  was  ia  gttrat  neauira 
the  \t**i*  of  3  ibird  loli-ly  puliltitiud  al  V^rw  by  M.  Lui<«lour  I>mIoi|;> 
fttuipt ;  itti).  luily.  a  futirih  nlitinn  1i:m>  juM  n)i|>c4r(d  at  Cakntta,  uuWt 
tti«  •Btli'^tT  of  the  Conuniitee  "l  1'uMtc  lattruclton.    Tnjit*it..] 
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Sir  W.  Jones  endeavoured  to  prove  that  they 
might  have  been  compiled  about  eight  hundred 
and  eighty  years  before  the  commencement  of ' 
our  era ;  and  that,  at  most,  their  age  cannot  ex- 
ceed one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
years  before  that  period.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
this  conclusion  he  supposes  that  the  Vajur- 
Veda,  according  to  the  list  therein  given  of. 
masters  and  scholars,  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain astronomical  data,  relative  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  solstitial  point,  may  be  referred  to 
the  year  1580  before  the  birth  of  Christ'.  He 
observes  further,  that  judging  by  analogy  from 
the  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  ibe 
Latin  language,  as  evidenced  by  a  comparison 
of  the  fragments  we  possess  of  the  laws  of| 
Numa  with  those  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  it  must, 
have  required  upwards  of  three  centuries  to 
produce  similar  modifications  in  the  style  of 
the  Vedas,  so  as  to  become  what  it  is  in  the 
code  of  Menu;  and  by  consequence  he  places 
the  latter  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Although  we 
cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  enter  into  a  particu- 
lar examination  of  this  hypothesis,  requiring  as 
it  does  not  merely  an  acquaintance  with  astro- 
nomy but  a  critical  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  as 
spoken  at  the  most  distant  periods,  yet  our  rea- 
ders will  easily  perceive  upon  what  vague  and 
uncertain  grounds  it  rests ;  and  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  supposed  analogy  cxist- 

'  Julilutey.  etc*  pitfacc,  pp.  v,  vu. 
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ing  between  the  intervals  of  time  required  to 
produce  the  respective  changes  in  the  Sanscrit 
and  Latin,  it  is  evident  that  these  very  changes, 
owing  to  the  most  different  causes,  arc  some- 
times quick,  and  at  others  slow  In  their  opera- 
lion  ;  a  striking  example  of  which  is  afforded  in 
ihe  history  of  the  German  language. 

With  regard  to  the  question  how  far  the 
Hindus  have  pursued  the  study  of  philosophy, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  furnish  a  complete 
answer  with  the  aid  of  their  writings  on  this 
subject  alone  ;  and  indeed  could  we  do  so,  the 
(ask  is  more  properly  within  the  province  of  the 
writers  upon  philosophy  in  general.  All  that 
we  know  of  the  Hindu  philosophical  Sastras, 
is  confined  to  a  few  extracts,  for  none  of  them 
have  yet  been  completely  translated.  The  only 
one  of  these  treatises  which  Sir  W.  Jones 
studied  in  the  original,  and  which  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  Vyasa,  is  short  and  very  obscure 
though  consisting  of  some  beautifully  modu- 
lated sentences'".  Tlie  most  accurate  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  is  given  in  the  Ayecu 
Acberi  which  treats  of  nine  different  schools, 
and  quotes  the  several  writings  on  which  they 
are  respectively  founded ".  The  work  however 
itself  will  only  possess  a  secondary  authority  in 
the  eyes  of  an  antiquarian  who  wishes  to  con- 
sult the  first  and  most  authentic  sources,  though 
it  may  nevertheless  serve  to  furnish  a  general 

"  Jniieti'i  UorlL%,  vol.  i,  |t.  ItlCt. 
"  Ajfvvn  AcWri,  vol.  ii,  p.  406,  tir. 
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notion  of  Hindu  philosophy;  and  particularly 
to  detcrniine  the  question  whether  it  be  distinct, 
or  derived  from  the  religion  of  tlie  Brahmans. 
Now  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  after  a 
perusal  of  the  Ayeen  Acheri^  that  the  bond  of 
union  between  Hindu  philosophy  and  religion 
was  as  close  as  the  peculiar  interests  of  an  ex- 
clusive priesthood  would  allow  us  to  expect, 
and  that  consequently  the  Vedas  were  as  much 
the  real  source  of  the  one  as  they  certainly  were 
of  the  other.  This  is  further  proved  by  tbe 
circumstance  of  the  principal  school  of  Hiudu 
philosopliy  being  referred  to  Vyasa,  the  com- 
piler of  the  Vedas  and  the  preceptor  of  Jaimini, 
whose  work,  entitled  Vedanta,  both  in  its  appel- 
lation and  contents,  gives  evident  proof  of  being 
derived  from  those  holy  books'*.  The  Upan- 
ishadsby  their  mysticism  and  obscurity  afforded 
exuberant  subject  matter  for  the  display  of 
abstract  speculation,  and  of  course  gave  rise  to 
a  variety  of  opinions  which  subsequently  pro- 
duced the  various  sects  enumerated  in  the 
Ayeen  Acheri.  It  is  here  that  the  character 
of  the  Hindus  for  profound  and  subtile  investi- 
gation, so  closely  allied  to  their  fondness  for  a 
contemplative  life,  is  exhibited  in  the  most  con-  , 
spicuous  manner.  But  this  indissoluble  con-  fl 
nectton  subsisting  between  Hindu  philosophy  ^ 

•  Jann'i  Woriii.  vol.  i.  p.  165,  Who««er  will  compuo  tha  mpectite 
tcctm&u  o(  Sir  Williwn  >iul  ihe  Ayoea  Acb«n,  >oL  li,  p.  m,  etc.  relatiia 
to  the  precepts  of  Jaimini,  will  easily  *tt  bow  tioceMain  tnsil  be  ibc  jodg. 
m«nt  whicb  ve  ro«1<l  lenluie  lo  franauDCC  nn  ibf  jihiln  lojibic*'  sjlli" 
«tf  loilii. 
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and  religion,  must  at  once  forewarn  us  not  to 
expL'ct  ihe  same  free  development  of  philoso- 
phieal  spirit  among  the  natives  of  India  as 
among  those  of  the  West  p.  The  philosophy  of 
the  Hindus  appears  to  have  taken  the  same 
course  as  the  scholastic  of  the  middle  ages ;  it 
is  quite  as  subtile,  and  like  it  attaches  a  pre- 
ference to  the  study  of  dialectics ;  while  the  va- 
rious schools  seem  to  be  founded  on  distinc- 
tions equally  minute  and  refined  with  those 
which  divided  the  schoolmen  of  Europe.  The 
Hindus,  nevertheless,  have  cultivated  practical 
philosophy,  and  have  not  altogether  neglected 
that  called  moral,  but  their  writings  of  the 
latter  kind  appear  to  contain  nothing  beyond 
naked  maxims  or  dogmas  enveloped  in  fable ; 
and  up  to  the  present  time  at  least,  we  have  met 
with  no  works  which  deserve  a  comparison 
with  those  of  the  Grecian  moralists. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  Vedas  are  the  real 
source  of  Hindu  philosophy,  so  are  they  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  other  sciences  and 
arts  contained  in  the  four  Upavedas;  that  is  to 
say,  medicine,  music  in  the  larger  sense  of  the 
term,  as  comprehending  both  poetry  and  dan- 
cing, the  art  of  war,  and  architecture ;  under 
which  last  the  mechanical  arts  in  general  are 

*  [Sm  CQlabrookv'B  euayt  on  thu  tubject  in  Ui«  TnuMCtions  of  ihe 
Rojnl  Aiiitic  Society,  vol.  i,  pp.  92,  4XK  Mi),  where  ihe  reader  will  find 
■I»p^  proof  Ibal  lli«  pliilcMoplicm  o(  India  alli-.wG^  ihcmitfvn  u  great.  iT  not 
UWlii  luititda  of  Uiooglit  aait  riprOMimi  thin  lb«t  brethren  of  (he  H>it ; 
Uri  that  lli«r  ipecaUttODs  are  by  no  iuciui&  nlirayi  in  ibc  utwl  orlbodoA 
rvafonntlf  wiib  (be  Vcdos-    Tkavsi.] 
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included.  These  are  held  to  be  derived  imme- 
diately i'rom  the  Vedas'.  None  of  the  Upa- 
vedas  have  yet  been  i)ublished,  and  of  the  above 
mentioned  arts,  music  is  the  only  one,  respect- 
ing which  we  are  in  possession  of  learned  enqui- 
ries drawn  fron  original  sources.  The  essay  of 
Sir  William  Jones  on  this  subject',  which  has 
been  translated  by  Baron  Dalberg,  and  en- 
riched with  valuable  remarks  and  additions*, 
will  serve  to  show  how  nearly  the  music  of  the 
Hindus  was  connected  with  their  religion. 
With  the  same  view  we  need  only  repeat  an 
observation  already  made,  namely,  that  one  por- 
tion of  the  hymns  contained  in  the  Vedas  is  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  purposes  of  singing. 

The  study  of  the  Sanscrit  grammar  may  also 
be  considered  as  forming  a  particular  branch  of 
the  philosophical  system  of  the  Hindus.  As  in 
the  other  departments  of  science,  so  in  the  case 
before  us,  the  credit  of  having  invented  gram- 
mar is  usually  attributed  tu  a  single  author, 
named  Panini,  whose  sutras,  at  least  in  India, 
are  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  grammatical 
treatise  extant;  and  which,  in  the  absence 
however  of  any  correct  data  for  their  opinion, 
the  natives  assign  to  those  remote  periods  when 


4  Joii«»'*  W(wk»,  vol.  t,  p.  358,  Oa  iIm  LiMnUUM  of  tbe  Hindus.  11)« 
tetm  I'pavsdu  dtnolcs  iofcfior,  or  lupplementuj  V«<U».  tnnsljilc4  Uj  Sit 
Wiirntn  tutitripttirfi. 

•  SirW.  JoM»,Oo  lU Mutioil Modes  ot  thetTuuliw,  Atutic  Rc».*«l. 
iii,  p.  b&,  etc. 

■  On  i)m  Mosic  ofUie  IliwIiH  ;  by  BatoD  Dilbcrg,  1803,  logvilicr  wiltt  « 
roUecUM  tt  Indian  NatWukl  Soopt. 
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inspired  sages  appeared  on  earth  as  the  ia- 
fttruclors  of  mankind  in  arts  and  sciences, 
Panini  is  said  to  have  been  the  grandson  of 
Devala  an  inspired  lawgiver;  of  his  work  on 
grammar  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  account 
given  of  it  by  Mr.  Colebrooke'.  According  to 
this  learned  scholar,  the  perfect  coherence  of 
all  the  parts  of  Panini's  work  evidently  proves 
it  to  have  been  the  composition  of  one  person; 
nevertheless,  it  seems  to  imply  the  pre-existence 
of  other  enquiries  of  the  same  description,  and 
Panini  himself  frequently  quotes  other  gram- 
marians who  preceded  him;  and  yet  the  general 
report  in  favour  of  its  great  antiquity  appears 
to  be  fully  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the 
work  itself,  for  not  only  has  it  been  commented 
on  by  a  long  scries  of  grammarians  belonging 
to  very  distant  epochs",  so  that  we  might  in 
some  measure  consider  it  as  the  general  text- 
book of  alt  the  Hindu  grammatical  compositions 
extant;  but  it  is  still  more  remarkable  for  the 
conciseness  and  obscurity  of  its  precepts,  which 
must  have  rendered  the  addition  of  commenta- 
ries a  work  of  indispensable  necessity'.  It  is 
probable,   indeed,   that  a  more   accurate   ac- 


*  Colebnwke  id  AmsIjc  R«s.  vhI.  vii,  p.  30*2,  s^.  Tlw  gTaniin«Uc«t 
t«tn«  of  Finini  wtre  puliliiJtMl  at  Calcuiu,  lb  tlM  ytv  1SW,  but  wilboat 
ttmulitton  I  believe. 

"  The  most  cclcbnicd  of  time,  PkUnjali  himiclf,  belongs  to  Ibe  fabv' 
Idui  aget.  In  b»  .Motia  Hhatliya,  ni  great  i^otufncaUiy,  eftctt  of  Panini's 
ibiM  tlMuuiid  iiiM  liunJrMl  and  Dincly-aiA  lulcb  i>  txantinfd  itihl  cx- 
piuiwl  at  Ivge. 

«  CtJcbiwke,  I.  c.  f.  205. 
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quaintance  wiih  the  relation  in  which  Paitini's 
rules  stand  to  the  language  of  the  Vedas  and 
the  later  classic  poets,  may  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine iheir  age  with  greater  certainty. 

The  study  of  jrrammar  would  naturally  be 
followed  by  the  compilalion  of  dictionaries. 
The  most  celebrated  of  which  is  the  Amaru 
Cosiia,  by  Amara  Sinha,  who  ilourislied  al  the 
court  of  Vicramaditya'.  A  manuscript  copy  of 
this  work  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
Paris';  and  since  the  whole  has  been  published 
and  translated",  we  are  better  able  to  form  some 
correct  opinion  of  its  merits.  The  Amara 
Cosha  is  a  vocabulary  written  in  verse,  and 
explaining  in  seventeen  sections,  the  names 
of  gods,  men,  the  stars,  elements,  sciences, 
mountains,  rivers,  etc.;  and  is  in  its  turn  the 
subject  of  numerous  commentaries  explanatory 
of  the  derivation  of  words,  by  reducing  them  to 
their  several  primitives  ^ 

It  has  been  already  remarked  in  the  com- 
mencement  of  this  enquiry,  what  little  reason 


*  ColcbroolM,  1.  c.  p.  214. 

'  I.aDgKs,  CoUlogue  det  MuiuKnU  SviKriU,  ttc.  p.  33. 

•  Anaruinhii,  sectto  prtrea,  dc  L'ocio;  tloma,  1791).  Thti  firsl  part  con- 
liiu  cliivHjr  «>plBiialioDk  ut  tho  numc*  of  Hindu  gvcts ;  whole  p«»«cn,  and 
■oinelimc&  «  tiuiuWr  of  vent*,  arc  viled.  The  «n(ire  woik  wus  kubanjutul]} 
priutad  in  Ikngal,  under  the  litl«  of  CMha,  or  Dictionikry  of  th«  SaAicrit 
LangBigc,  with  in  EnglUli  inierpnUtion  by  Colel>ru<^  \  Sennnpcor,  14106. 

^  Coltbrooke,  I.  c.  Acconlia|r  to  tjin(Ie>.  L  c.  p.  26,  the  nombcr  of 
SaucTil  mlicals  do^  not  cim«l  tm  tlivuMiid.  [In  ivticnl  tke  nnmbef 
of  rftdicaU  in  ike  onltnary  lists  ts  about  one  llunund  seven  hundn  d  i  as 
rrpHtml  in  ilitTrtciit  elaiMs  tbpy  eictrd  two  ihouHod.  Id  WilMm'ii 
Uielionaiy  ibe  number  it  MncMhai  iMr«  ibmi  lm  thousand  nine  hundied. 

T«AML.] 
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we  have  for  expecting  to  find  any  thing  lik& 
critical  history  among  the  Hindus;  and  yet  the 
subject  requires  a  little  more  accurate  investi- 
gation. The  meaning  we  intended  to  convey 
in  making  the  above  remark,  was  the  fact  that 
Hindu,  or  in  other  words  Sanscrit  literature  ia 
general,  presents  us  with  no  historical  composi- 
tion in  the  sense  in  which  we  commonly  under- 
stand that  expression,  considered  either  as  legi- 
timate history  or  a  simple  enumeration  of  events. 
With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  assertions 
it  is  incontestabty  true  that  no  historical  work 
has  yet  been  discovered  in  India;  even  the 
pundits  themselves  have  not  been  able  to  quote 
a  single  exception':  would  they  have  omitted 
to  do  so  had  the  case  been  otherwise?  or  could 
they  possibly  have  concealed  them  from  the 
ardent  research  of  British  scholars?  would  not 
national  vanity  or  a  thirst  of  gain  induce  them 
to  exhibit  these  literary  treasures  were  they  in 
existence?  Should  any  doubt  however  remain 
on  the  subject,  it  will  soon  be  removed  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  Hindu  epic  poetry.  It 
b  indeed  hardly  possible  that  critical  history 
should  ever  exist  among  a  people  who  had  no 


«  Tb  the  numerous  cclleciion  at  Sanicrit  MSS.  belonging  t<i  the  Royal 
lulntj  «t  Vui*.  thuv  u  not  one  properly  hUtorical  ww(k.  Thii  it  cxpreuly 
■■■mwl  by  Lnagt('>,  Cauloguc  dc>  MSS,  Sacwcriu,  p.  13. 

ptir.  WiUon'o  l/uniJati'>n  of  lite  Raja  TarJngini,  or  fFikL^ry  of  CMtimir, 
hu  clearly  (temdnslTatod  that  regular  hUtorical  compoaitiaa  wu  an  an  not 
voknopn  iu  llindiuihaa,  and  aSbrdi  natisfictory  giouocl  for  conducing 
ttut  tHes«  prailtunioal  were  ortcc  ItM  nrc  than  ut  present,  and  that  further 
•sertioDs  tnay  bring  more  relic*  to  light.  Sec  Col.  Toil't  pnsracc  lo  liia 
Ainalk  of  lUjaUliaii,  and  Aaialir  IU».  vuf.  \v.     TniNat.] 
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sort  of  taste  for  that  kind  of  literature,  and  con- 
sequently held  it  in  little  or  no  estimation.     It 
is  not  with  the  soberness  of  historic  truth,  but 
with  the  meretricious  ornaments  of  poetical  fic- 
tion, that  the  Hindus  are  chiefly  concerned  ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  a  narrative,  to  please  them,  must 
be  directed   less  to  inform  the  understanding 
than  to  captivate  and  amuse  the  fancy.     To 
what   extent,    indeed,   the   great    Indian   epic 
poems  may  be  founded  on  real  matter  of  fact 
will  appear  in  the  sequel ;  and  even  admitting 
that  they  are,  yet  the  facts  themselves  have 
been  so  metamorphosed  by  the  poets  as  to  pre- 
sent scarcely  any  documents  available  for  the 
purposes  of  history.     It  will,  therefore,  be  no 
exaggeration  to  assert,  that  the  Hindus  never 
had  the  least  idea  of  what  we  term  an  historic 
style.     Many  of  the   inscriptions,  already  al- 
luded to^  wilt  furnish  striking  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  our  assertion :  for  in  them  even  the 
most  simple  facts,  such  as  a  grant  of  land,  for 
instance,  cannot  be  recorded  without  putting 
into  requisition  the  whole  apparatus  of  poetry ; 
and   the  achievements  of  princes  there  men-^ 
tioned,  are  set  off  in  such  a  style  of  pomp  and 
amplification,  as  among  us  would  scarcely  be 
allowed  even  in  a  poet.     Cau  we,  therefore, 
reasonably  expect  any  thing  like  critical  history 
from  a  people  with  whom  prevailed  such  a  taste 
as  this? 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  Hindus  possessed 

*  Sec  above,  p.  67.  Ux  iittcripUoM  cited  from  the  AiwIk  Tlct. 
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no  regular  historian,  yet  surely,  like  other 
orieutal  nations,  they  might  at  least  have 
had  their  writers  of  annals.  In  default  of  a 
Polybius,  or  a  Gibbon,  the  banks  of  the  Ganju;es 
might  have  cherished  an  Abulfeda,  or  a  Mir- 
chond  ?  We  shall  certainly  not  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  occurrence,  though  we  have 
as  yet  heard  of  no  proof  in  support  of  the  con- 
jecture ;  and  were  the  case  otherwise,  can  we 
imagine  the  Hindus  less  eager  to  recommend 
their  annalists  to  the  notice  of  a  foreigner  than 
the  Arabians  or  Persians  ?  We  must  conse- 
quently take  it  for  granted  that  the  pundits  are 
acquainted  with  no  such  historian;  and  if  even 
these  learned  natives  are  unable  to  inform  us. 
where  else  shall  we  seek  or  expect  to  find  any 
exception?  In  the  mean  time,  however,  we 
must  reserve  the  further  elucidation  of  this 
point  to  the  commencement  of  the  following 
section  where  it  properly  belongs  ;  the  more  as 
it  can  only  be  determined  in  any  satisfactory 
manner  when  we  shall  have  previously  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  Hindu  epic  poetry:  it 
will  then  appear  in  what  sense  we  must  con- 
sider the  history  of  this  people  as  nothing  more 
than  a  poetical  history. 

The  geography  of  the  Hindus  bears  the  same 
poetical  character  as  their  history.  They  pos- 
sess several  works  in  this  department  of  science, 
some  of  them  composed  in  Sanscrit,  and  others 
in  the  popular  dialects,  of  which  Wilford  has 
given  a  circumstantial  account  in  the  eighth 
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volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches-.  According 
to  him,  many  of  the  Puranas^  or  mythological 
poems,  contain  particular  sections  on  geography, 
which  are  termed  Bhuchanda  (section  of  the 
earth),  or  Bhuvana  Cosa,  i.  e.  the  treasure  of 
terrestrial  mansions.  These  are  the  sources  from 
whence  the  Hindu  geographical  knowledge 
found  in  books  which  treat  of  this  subject,  is 
derived '.  Such  treatises  are  however  very  rare, 
as  the  Brahmans  are  averse  to  their  being 
generally  circulated.  "The  people"  say  they, 
have  the  I'uranas,  what  do  they  want  more  V 
Even  Wilford  himself  was  unable  to  procure 
two  of  the  most  important,  both  attributed  to  a 
royal  hand,  the  one  to  Vicramaditya,  the  other 
toMunya'.  The  geography  of  the  Hindus,  coiv- 
sidcred  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  may  be  said 
to  resemble  that  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Hesio(1. 
or  the  cyclical  poets ;  though  it  does  not  follow 
that  all  is  a  poetical  fabrication.  The  Hindu 
poets  were  naturally  acquainted  with  their  own 

■  Aaiilic  Rob.  foL  vi'ii.  p-  267.  An  Eua;  od  ike  S«cr«d  I>lct  ia  Itt* 
West:  of  which  however  only  ibo  first  put,  vie  Of  lh«  G«o(raphical 
Sniem  of  Iho  lliodu*.  U  iinertcil  in  itib  voluine.  WUfurd  fatDuwIf  sftyt, 
p.  M9,  "Willi  rei;Bnl  u>  hUtory  ih«  lliailun  rtklly  have  nothinf^  but  m- 
RMIKM.  from  which  ftrmitt  irulhs  ocmitonally  my  be  extncted,  b*  wtU  n 
(tun  Uieir  geographical  tracts."  It  u,  thgrrfore.  the  more  surpruing  tbu  h« 
•lioiild  h»ve  cnduvourcd  to  prove  ltt«  «acrvJ  luliun  Ulet  in  the  Wol  lo 
bt— GrMt  Biilun !  LInroftunaUly  tbc  tMl  uhI  kuiduity  ol  thii  writfei  w«ra 
(niided  by  do  ja«l  nUwi  of  criticiJ  ducsriuDeni.  die  whit  might  oot  his 
intot  alulilit*  hkvi  Bccomplt>tic<l  *. 

f  <*  1l  u  Uu6,"  nyi  Wilfon).  "  ihnt  in  aililiUon  to  th«  potftio  tket«  b  ft 
■odiirn  lydcin  of  Evagta|ilij,  hut  ihi*  i&  uftaiuly  the  wuiki  uf  tlMt  tMi-" 
I.  c.  p,  272. 
I  WiUord.l.c.  p.S6a. 
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country,  and  much  of  what  appears  in  their 
writings,  relative  to  its  geography  may  be  ex- 
plained on  historic  principles.  Thus  we  cannot 
mistake  the  Holy  River  of  India,  the  Ganges, 
with  its  seven  branches  of  equal  sanctity  ;  the 
countries  bordering  on  its  course,  especially 
Magada  or  Bahar,  the  scene  of  Krishna's  fabu- 
lous history ;  the  Himalaya  mountains  in  the 
north,  the  island  of  Lanca  or  Ceylon  in  the  south, 
as  well  as  particular  towns,  such  as  Ayodbya  or 
Oude,  Canoge,  and  some  others.  But  the  geo- 
graphical names  in  Sanscrit  are  usually  very 
different  from  the  modern  appellations,  and 
even  the  English  commentators  have  been 
obliged  to  confess  their  ignorance  of  most  of 
them.  This  circumstance  alone  is  therefore 
sufficient  to  involve  the  ancient  geography  of 
India  itself  in  very  great  obscurity.  But  as  to 
their  ideas  respecting  countries  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own,  which  the  Hindu  geo- 
graphers represent  as  seven  islands  or  penin- 
sulas [Dwipas],  and  with  regard  to  their  notions 
as  to  the  form  of  the  earth,  the  researches  and 
drawings'*  hitherto  published  on  this  subject, 
are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  them  to  be  founded 
6olely  in  the  imagination  of  their  poets. 

The  discussion  relative  to  Hindu  astronomy 
and  its  age,  we  must  leave  altogether  for  profes- 
sional men  to  determine,  and  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  a  mere  literary  notice  of  the  science. 
This  depends  chiefly  on  the  true  age  to  be  as- 

'  AmaUc  He*,  fol.  Tiii,  p.  376. 
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signed  to  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  the  principal 
work  on  Hindu  astronomy,  and  nhich  the  pun- 
dits extol  as  the  most  ancient  of  it^  kind.  Its 
high  antiquity  however  has  been  disputed  by 
Bentley,  who  endeavoured  lo  prove  that  the 
work  in  question,  which  is  attributed  by  those 
learned  natives  to  Varaha,  one  of  their  ancient 
sages,  or  at  least  a  contemporary  of  Vicrama- 
ditya,  was  composed  by  Varaha  Mihira  in  the 
eleventh  century'.  This  assertion  met  with  an 
opponent  even  in  Enj^^land,  against  whom  Bent- 
ley  defended  himself  in  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  Asiatic  Researches,  and  took  that  occasion 
of  attacking-  the  age  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
Sanscrit  literature  in  general ;  an  argument  to 
which  we  shall  have  another  occasion  of  refer- 
ring. Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  opinion 
of  a  learned  German  scholar'',  who  supposes 
the  Hindus  to  have  derived  their  astronomical 
science  from  the  Arabians ;  this  assertion  will 
also  require  a  more  particular  examination  as 
we  proceed. 

Our  enquiries  hitherto  have  been  occupied 
chiefly  with  the  scientific  literature  of  the  Hin- 
dus, in  assumed  contradistinction  to  their  poeti- 
cal ;  though  it  must  be  observed,  that  a  separa- 
tion between  the  two  cannot  possibly  be  made 

'  CoDpti*  Deatley '»  cuay,  Oo  th«  Aniifi«iiy  of  ill*  Suiy*  Siddkuiu,  ta- 
Mtud  ta  tlM  Atutic  lies.  vol.  vi.  p.  &46,  Mai  bit  rrplj  ta  ths  chtkUmt  if 
dw  Kdiabsrgb  llcriew,  id  Aiittie  Rn.  vol.  vlii.  p.  199>  Ob  the  tliado 
syttttin  of  AsUoDomy. 

'>  M.  lupectar  Scliftubftcli,  ia  k»  two  euays,  Dt  AatroaoBuci  alndS 
apud  Indus,  etc. ,  and  Uebn  die  Chroaulogir  dur  loder  (On  tha  Chrooalafy 
of  iho  tlindui)  in  Zacb'*  MonikU.  corT«*p.  1831,  for  Teb.  udlbUich. 
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with  such  definitive  accuracy  as  in  the  case  of 
European  literature.  All  Hindu  works  of  sci- 
ence, not  even  excepting  sncli  as  by  their  sub- 
ject would  seem  inapplicable  to  the  purpose, 
are  nevertheless  composed  in  verse.  The  voca- 
bulary of  Amara  Sinha  may  serve  for  an  ex- 
ample. It  is  true  the  Sanscrit  contains  also  a 
few  compositions  in  prose,  but  it  seems  that 
even  these,  at  least  those  of  any  classical  repu- 
tation, are  composed  in  language  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  metre,  a  kind  of  style  which  some 
English  scholars  have  termed  modulated  prose  \ 
These  modulations  are  without  doubt  of  a 
rythmical,  or  perhaps  of  an  assonantial  charac- 
ter; a  point  which  a  more  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language  itself  can  only  enable 
us  to  determine.  For  the  present  we  may 
content  ourselves  with  defining  the  expression 
poetical  literature,  to  include  those  compositions 
which  by  their  very  nature  and  contents,  as 
well  as  outward  form,  belong  in  a  legitimate 
sense  to  poetry. 

The  various  branches  of  poetry,  such  as  the 
narrative  and  the  dramatic,  the  lyric  as  well  as 
the  didactic,  and  the  apologue,  have  all  flou- 
rished in  Sanscrit  literature,  and  produced  the 
most  excellent  fruits.  Upon  comparing,  how- 
ever, the  several  kinds  with  each  other,  we 
shall  not  long  hesitate  in  deciding  to  which  of 
them   the    preference    belongs.     The    Hindus 

>  Joan's  Walks,  vot  i,  p  319,  327,  u  iot  iuta»c«  is  th«  Ubagivti.  mc 
■ben  p.  IU4. 
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themselves,  award  the  prize  to  their  great  classi- 
cal epic  poems,  which  they  consider  as  so  many 
branches  of  their  sacred  literature.     They,  as 
well  as  the  Vedas,  are  assigned  to  the  most  re- 
mote periods,  and  like  them  are  supposed  to  be 
of  divine  origin.     To  the  influence  of  epic  poe- 
try, the  civilization  of  the  Hindus  is  principally 
owing,  as  the  former  was  the  parent  of  their 
mythological  system,  which  in  its  turn  was  the 
chief  source  of  the  other  kinds  of  poetry  as  well 
as  of  art.     The  subject  is  consequently  of  very 
great  importance,  and  deserves  our  special  con- 
sideration; but,  as  a  preliminary  step,  we  must 
here  also  first  determine  the  limits  of  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Hindu  epic,  and  ascertain 
our  capability  of  forming  a  just  opinion  of  ils 
merits.     Although  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
are  yet  so  complete  and  extensive  as  we  could 
wish,  and  indeed  as  we  had  reason  to  expect, 
still  our  present  knowledge  is  quite  sufficient  for 
enabling  us  to  define  its  character  with  some 
degree  of  positive  certainty. 

The  literature  of  the  Hindus  is  rich  in  epic 
poetry  *";  and  their  most  ancient  classic  works, 
of  this  kind,  like  the  poems  of  the  Ionian  bard, 
have  produced  a  number  of  imitations.  But  as 
in  the  Greek,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  far  out- 
shine all  the  rest,  so  do  the  Uamayana  and  the 
Mahabbarata  eclipse  all  similar  productions  in 


■  Sm  Colebrooke's  Maiu*.  Ob  Simcrii  hoi  Pncrit  Pottrj,  Aiiatk  Rw. 
vol.  X,  in  wbich  arc  p^'ea  tbo  titlet  ud  coottoti  o^  MvermI  cpk  pMni, 
together  witk  wme  ipvcimeat. 
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the  Sanscrit".  Of  ihese  two  classical  works  we 
are  more  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Rama- 
yana;  the  two  first  books  of  which  have  been 
translated  into  English  prose  by  the  learned 
missionaries  of  Serampore  °,  and  however  we 
might    otherwise   regret   the   absence  of  the 

"  Poliei,  in  hit  Mythologie  Aes  tiulotii,  toI.i,  |>.  I  \f>,  ininirTvctly  plnc<'!t 
ibe  Kg«  of  the  Mwcutd&yi.  PuraDA  atileiiDt  to  both  ihcM  great  epica.  The 
•uttject  of  thik  pa«tD  it  the  victor;  of  tlie  god<leH  Uhavsni,  mother  of  thrM 
ptat  DejroUs,  or,  u  >lic  't%  frequeolly  called,  Durga,  (one  of  hvr  maoy 
names,  im  Mejcr'i  Mythological  1.eiimD,  under  Durga,)  met  the  giant 
demon  Moisuur  [MahiUiaiure].  Lsnglct,  in  ha  Catalogue  de*  MSS, 
SatucriLi,  p.  54,  givei  an  alntnct  of  ihe  noe  huodrcd  and  tweDty-foiir 
wctioni  compoMBg  the  Marcandaya  l^irana,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  biiioiy  of  Unrga  is  only  an  epiiode  of  the  whole  poem.  The  ini»tak« 
of  Poller  luiwever  is  excusable,  on  tbs  pvuad  that  tVi<)  ppisoile  is  circulated 
in  India  at  a  wparat*  aimI  independtBt  poctni  under  the  title  of  Chaadtra. 
And  yet  it  la  not  very  easy  to  lell  what  ioduced  htm  to  believe  it  more  an> 
ctcBi  than  the  two  great  clauicid  epics,  particularly  as  it  is  iKrer  placed  in 
the  Hrae  class  with  ihcm. 

"  The  Ramayuna  of  Valmilu,  io  the  oriffinal  Snngskrit,  with  a  Proee 
TraiulaltoD  and  esplanator)'  notes,  by  WiUiatn  Carey  aud  Joshoa  Marsh- 
loan.  Vol,  i,  coaiaiDtng  the  first  book,  Seranpon,  1806,  4to,  pp.  65^. 
[Vol.  iii  conlaioing  a  part  of  IIm  secowl  book.  Serampore.  1B08,  pp.  626,] 
Vcd  iii,  coouining  Ibe  laUer  part  of  the  secocd  book,  Serampore,  1810, 
pp.  493,  The  whole  poem  coaiisti  of  aeren  books,  each  containing  a  cer- 
laii  Mtnber  of  secuoos,  ibe  int.  siity-fout,  the  Kcond  eighty. 

A  opw  and  critical  ediliuu  a(  this  porm  has  just  appoarod  under  the  titio 
off  Runyana,  id  est,  Camtcn  Kpicum  de  Ramas  rebus  gestis,  poets  aoti- 
qtiariBi  Vilmicit  opus.  Textum,  Codd.  MSS.  collatii  rtcctuuit,  ioter- 
|ntaiioo«in  Latinam,  ct  annoutioncs  criticas  adjecit  Aug.  Oul.  a  lichlcgel- 
Volvmioii pncii  pan  prior;  Booiue  ad  Rhcnum,  Itf'JS.  This  volntne  con> 
tains  the  text  of  the  flnl,  and  a  considerable  portion  at  the  second  boiA 
Paedited  note  uf  tlte  aaihor.] 

[Tlw  £RcTaocc  between  these  two  editiona  ia  such,  that  many  hundred 
TUMt  ocfarring  in  that  of  Serampore  are  not  to  be  found  in  that  of  Bunn  -, 
to  eay  nothing  of  various  other  diacnpAnciM.  But  the  varaious,  fallowed 
by  tbo  Icained  editor  of  the  IniUr.  are  the  most  ancieat,  and  every  way 
pnCnblc  to  tboae  of  Bengal  adopted  by  the  Serampore  mitsioaaries.  S«e 
a  detailed  account  in  Scblegel's  elegant  and  eiuditA  preface,  p.  it,  etc. ; 
the  whole  of  which  will  amply  repay  an  attealivt  perusal ,  while  the  typo* 
grapliiraJ  merit  and  general  appearance  of  the  work  itself  reAecti  infinita 
cradit  oo  ill  parties  coacarned.    'l'KA)*aL.J 
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charms  of  verse,  we  have  from  that  very  cir- 
cumstance less  reason  lo  doubt  the  scrupulous 
exactness  of  the  translators.  And  we  are  the 
better  enabled  to  give  a  general  notion  of  the 
contents  of  the  entire  poem,  as  the  proper  be- 
ginning (for  the  translation  commences  only 
with  the  fifth  section)  is  replaced  with  an  origi- 
nal abstract  of  the  whole,  which  is  probably 
of  later  date  than  the  poem  itself^  though  not 
the  less  valuable  on  that  account. 

The  subject  of  this  poem  is  the  victory  of 
the  divine  hero  Rama  over  Ravana,  prince  of 
the  Rakshasas  or  evil  genii.  It  is  possible,  in- 
deed, to  consider  the  Ramayana  as  an  allegory, 
representing  the  triumph  of  the  good  principle 
over  the  bad ;  but  the  question  whether  an  epic 
poem  be  allegorical  or  not,  depends  less  on  the 
subject  itself  than  on  the  manner  of  treating  it. 
Now  this  in  the  Ramayana  is  not  of  an  allego- 
rical, but  of  a  purely  epic  character;  at  least 
according  to  the  Hindu  notion  of  an  epic  poem. 
The  Rakshasas  had  gotten  the  upperhaud  of 
the  benevolent  deities,  by  whom  however  they 
could  not  be  overcome,  as  the  latter  were 
bound  by  a  promise  of  making  their  adversaries 
invulnerable.  None  therefore  except  a  mortal, 
but  a  mortal  of  no  ordinary  mould,  could  sub- 
due Ravaua.  lu  this  emergency  the  gods  ad- 
dress themselves  to  Vishnu,  one  of  their  supe- 
riors, praying  him  to  become  man.  Their  peti- 
tion is  granted,  but  in  such  a  manner  that 
Vishnu  divides    himself  into   four   parts,   and 
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assumes  tlie  mortal  shape  of  four  brothers^  of 
whom  Rama  is  chief.  The  principal  hero  there-t 
fore  of  the  poem,  is  a  god-man  ;  he  overcomes 
Kavaaa  and  puts  him  to  death,  and  af^er  this  ex- 
ploit returns  back  to  his  celestial  mansion  accom- 
panied with  the  subjects  whom  he  had  governed 
in  this  lower  world.  Such,  in  few  words,  is  the 
chief  subject  of  the  Uamayana,  while  the  de- 
velopment and  method  of  handling  this  simple 
argument,  is  so  remarkably  rich  and  copious  as 
to  suffer  little  from  a  comparison  in  this  respect 
with  the  most  admired  productions  of  the  epic 
mnse;  an  opinion  which  a  perusal  of  the  first 
book  only,  as  lepresented  in  the  translation, 
will  abundantly  serve  to  confirm.  It  begins 
with  a  description  of  the  city  Ayodhya,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  wise  and  pious  monarch 
Dasaratha,  in  the  person  of  whose  son  Rama 
was  about  to  appear,  "  This  city  was  founded 
by  Menu,  the  iirst  sovereign  who  ruled  over 
mankind.  Its  streets  and  avenues  were  ad- 
mirably disposed,  and  the  principal  ones  well 
watered.  Its  walls  of  various  hues  resembled 
the  chequered  surface  of  a  chessboard.  It 
was  tilled  with  merchants  of  all  sorts,  with  male 
and  female  dancers,  with  elephants,  horses, 
and  chariots.  It  was  decorated  with  precious 
stones,  filled  with  riches,  amply  furniaucd  with 
all  manner  of  provisions,  beautified  with  temples 
and  palaces,  whose  lofty  summits  equalled  the 
mountains,  and  adorned  with  baths  and  gardens 
thickly  planted  with  mango  trees.     The  air  was 
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embalmed  with  incense,  with  the  perfume  of 
flowers,  and  the  sweet  smelling  savour  of 
sacrificial  offerings.  It  was  inhabited  by  the 
regenerate  ^  profoundly  instructed  in  the  Ve- 
das,  endowed  wiih  excellent  qualities,  full  of 
sincerity,  zeal,  and  compassion  ;  like  the  great 
sages,  and  perfectly  masters  of  their  passions 
and  desires.  In  Ayodbya  there  was  no  covet- 
ous person,  no  liar,  no  deceiver,  no  one  of  an 
evil  or  implacable  disposition.  None  of  its  in- 
habitants lived  less  than  a  thousand  years; 
none  of  them  but  left  behind  a  numerous  off- 
spring; none  gave  the  Brahmans  less  than  a 
thousand  rupees;  none  flinched  from  performing 
the  duties  attached  to  their  respective  situations ; 
none  of  them  went  without  earrings,  garlands 
of  flowers,  necklaces,  perfumes,  or  richly  orna- 
mented apparel."  Dasaratha  their  sovereign, 
already  aged  nine  thousand  years,  would  have 
been  the  most  fortunate  of  princes  if  he  had 
possessed  children.  With  the  advice  of  his 
Brahmans,  he  determines  to  offer  the  Asbva- 
meda,  or  solemn  sacrifice  of  a  horse.  This, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  religious  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Hindus,  is  of  such  vast  importance, 
according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Sastras, 
that  it  requires  a  previous  preparation  of  many 
years.  Hence  arises  a  fresh  subject,  under  the 
form  of  an  episode,  and  of  all  others  one  most 
adapted  to  display  the  capabilities  of  the  poet. 
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In  order  to  ihe  success  of  the  intended  sacrifice 
it  was  necessary  that  a  daughter  of  the  king, 
Darned  Shanta,  who  had  been  adopted  by  an- 
other pious  prince>  should  wed  a  young  saint, 
who  led  a  solitary  life  in  the  forests,  and  occu- 
pied himself  in  studying  the  Vedas.  But  it  was 
no  such  easy  matter  to  draw  Uishya  Sringa,  for 
that  was  the  name  of  our  youthful  hermit,  from 
his  retreat.  The  task  was  deputed  to  a  number 
of  young  maidens,  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  se- 
duction, and  who  were  commissioned  to  entice 
him  in  the  disguise  of  sages.  Now  Rishya 
Sringa  had  never  yet  seen  the  face  of  woman- 
kind :  he  hears  their  song,  discovers  them  dan- 
cing through  the  odoriferous  shrubs  and  creep- 
ing plants,  conducts  them  to  his  cell,  and  af\er 
being  intoxicated  with  the  wine  they  had 
offered  him,  is  inspired  with  the  flame  of  mu- 
tual passion,  is  led  away  captive,  and  becomes 
the  husband  of  the  lotus-eyed  Shanta.  On  this 
fascinating  picture  are  displayed  all  the  charms 
of  Hindu  poetry.  Then  follows  a  description 
of  the  great  sacrifice,  to  which  princes  and 
Brahmans  are  invited  from  afar,  and  its  com- 
plete success  insures  Dasaratha  the  blessing 
of  male  children.  This  event  consequently 
paves  the  way  for  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu, 
and  the  poet  introduces  us  lo  the  mansion  of 
Brahma,  whither  repair  the  Devas  and  heavenly 
lages,  who  had  assisted  at  the  sacrifice,  and  im- 
plore his  aid  against  the  impious  Havana.  Here 
Vishnu  arrives  also.     "The  illustrious  lord  of 
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the  universe,  clad  in  vestments  of  yellow,  orna- 
mented with  golden  bracelets,  and  riding  on  the 
eagle  Vainataya,  like  the  sun  on  a  cloud,  and 
holding  his  discus  and  mace  in  hand."  Yield- 
ing to  the  entreaties  of  the  gods  he  promises 
them  an  incarnation  of  eleven  thousand  years* 
and  the  destruction  of  Ravana,  who  could  only 
thus  be  overcome.  Vishnu  accordingly  be- 
comes roan,  in  the  persons  of  the  four  sons 
who  were  born  to  Dasaratba  of  his  three  wives; 
Rama  the  eldest  of  Kausalya,  Lakshman  and 
Satrughna  of  Sumitra,  and  Bharata  the  fourth 
of  the  beautiful  Kaikcyi'. .  Vishnu,  however, 
notwithstanding  his  incarnation  (so  goes  the 
Indian  fable)  still  retains  his  divinity  in  heaven. 
But  at  his  demand  an  innumerable  host  of 
monkeys  are  produced  as  the  allies  and  assist- 
ants of  Rama  in  the  approaching  war.  The 
introduction  of  monkeys  into  an  epic  poem  cer- 
tainly appears  rather  a  strange  idea  :  but  their 
meanness  vanishes  wlien  we  tind  these  animals 
to  be  of  divine  nature.  In  fact  their  origin 
proves  ihem  to  be  children  of  the  gods,  pro- 
duced as  they  were  by  the  latter  at  the  com- 
mand of  Brahma;  supernatural  beings  endowed 
with  monstrous  |K>wer,  especially  their  chiefs 
and  princes  Bali,  Hanuman,  etc. '  strong  as 
tigers  and  lions.  We  might  safely  call  them 
satyrs,  if  the  appellation  were  not  likely  to 
convey  a  wrong  idea.     The  poet,  however,  by 
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creating  stich  agents  as  these,  has  contrived  to 
open  a  fertile  source  of  incident  for  the  sequel 
of  his  poem.  The  action  of  the  piece  now, 
passing  over  the  infancy  of  Kama,  transports  us 
to  the  time  when  he  and  his  brothers  were  old 
enough  to  marry.  At  this  period  a  certain  sage 
of  royal  extraction,  named  Visva  Alitra,  who  by 
a  life  of  penance  had  elevated  himself  to  the 
rank  of  saint  and  Brahman,  comes  into  the  pre- 
sence of  king  Dasaratha.  lie  had  made  a  so- 
lemn vow  of  oifering  a  particular  sacrifice,  but 
the  opposition  of  the  Uakshasas  had  hitherto 
prevented  him  from  doing  it  in  a  manner  ac- 
ceptable to  the  deity. 

Now  his  troublesome  assailants  could  only  be 
subdued  by  tlie  power  of  Kama,  and  therefore 
he  came  to  implore  Kajah  Dasaratha  that  he 
would  allow  his  son,  the  youthful  hero,  to  be- 
come his  assistant.  The  narrative  of  the  recep- 
tion of  Visva  Mitra  forms  a  truly  patriarchal 
scene.  The  aged  monarch  cannot  resolve  to 
part  with  his  darling  child  the  lotus-eyed  Kama; 
for  how  should  a  youth  of  sixteen  be  able  to 
cope  in  battle  with  those  impious  demons?  but, 
alas !  he  was  bound  by  his  promise  of  granting 
whatever  Visva  Mitra  desired,  and  the  latter 
severely  upbraids  him  with  the  infraction  of  his 
word.  "At  the  wrath  of  the  sage,  the  earth 
quaked,  and  fear  seized  even  the  gods'.'*  At 
this  juncture  the  priest  Vasishtha,  the  monarch's 
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counsellor,  interposes  bis  advice,  and  overrules 
Dasaratha.  The  kin^  himself  summons  Rama 
and  his  brother  Lakshman,  kisses  them,  and 
hands  them  over  to  Visva  Mitra.  At  their  de- 
parture,  a  shower  of  odorous  flowers  signiBes 
the  approbation  of  heaven,  and  the  celestial  in- 
habitants themselves  celebrate  the  event  with 
songs  of  joy.  The  description  of  their  travels 
furnishes  a  new  and  exuberant  subject  for  the 
poet's  fancy ;  a  number  of  adventures  take  place, 
some  of  them  very  artfully  connected  with  the 
principal  story,  the  enumeration  of  which  oc- 
cupies almost  half  the  book.  In  the  course  of 
the  expedition  Rama  obtains  from  Visva  Mitra 
a  present  of  celestial  weapons,  as  in  the  Iliad 
Achilles  receives  the  same  from  Thetis.  But 
the  weapons  of  Rama  are  of  a  very  different 
temper,  they  are  every  where  ready  at  the 
beck  of  the  hero,  on  his  pronouncing  a  certain 
formula;  they  are  even  personitied,  and  hold 
conversatious  with  their  master'.  Kama  now 
achieves  his  first  exploit  by  killing  the  sorceress 
Taraka.  Pursuing  their  journey  the  travellers 
reach  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  an  occasion 
which  serves  to  introduce  a  detailed  account  of 
its  fabulous  origin,  for  Visva  iMitra  carefully 
imparts  information  upon  every  remarkable 
object  calculated  to  instruct  the  mind  of  the 
youthful  Rama.  The  Ganges  with  its  seven 
tributary  streams  arc  represented  as  females, 
but  the   fable   contains  so  much  of  what  is 
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revolting  to  our  notions  of  propriety,  that  the 
translators  have  only  ventured  a  summary  allu- 
sion to  the  subject.  The  holy  river  descends 
from  the  mountains  of  Himalaya,  purihcs  the 
world,  and  goes  to  replace  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  The  Ramayana  likewise  informs  us 
that  the  Ganges  was  of  little  less  consequence 
to  the  natives  of  India  than  the  Nile  was  to  the 
Egyptians;  and  that,  together  with  its  various 
branches,  it  was  reputed  to  be  of  divine  origin ; 
moreover,  we  find  that  the  transformation  of 
female  saints  into  rivers  is  no  stranger  to  the 
genius  of  Hindu  poetry.  The  thread  of  our 
history  now  brings  us  near  to  the  marriage  of 
Rama.  The  travellers  having  passed  the  Gan- 
ges and  journeyed  towards  the  north-east, 
arrive  at  the  palace  of  a  king  named  Janaka, 
who  had  an  enormous  bow  which  no  person 
had  yet  been  able  to  bend ;  the  monarch  was  at 
that  moment  occupied  with  the  solemnities  of 
a  sacrifice ;  his  reception  of  the  new  comers  is 
quite  as  imposing,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  re- 
counted in  the  pages  of  Homer;  while  the  dis- 
tinguishing part  of  the  Hindu  character,  is  the 
awful  veneration  with  which  even  royalty  itself 
condescends  to  address  an  illustrious  Brahman 
aage.  The  king,  with  his  hands  respectfully 
joined  together,  says  to  the  principal  of  the 
wise  men,  Visva  Mitra,  "O  thou  godlike,  take 
place  among  the  great  sages. "  Thus  invited 
Visva  Mitra  sits  down;  upon  which  the  king. 
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surrounded  with  his  counsellors,  and  with 
joined  hands",  drawiniof  near  to  him  speaks  in 
these  words,  "O  thou  heavenly  one,  to-day  am 
I  blessed  with  the  water  of  immortality!  to-day 
will  my  sacrifice  have  the  desired  eft'ect!" — 
After  which  the  pious  king,  with  a  smile  of 
delight,  and  with  hands  folded  as  before,  pro- 
ceeds to  enquire,  "Who  I  pray  (may  eternal 
prosperity  attend  thee!)  are  those  noble  youths 
of  majestic  gait  tike  the  elephant,  courageous 
as  the  tiger  and  the  buffalo,  and  with  large 
eyes  resembling  the  lotus  ?  who  are  those 
heroes  radiant  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  of  godlike 
aspect,  as  if  descended  from  heaven,  and  armed 
with  daggers?"  Upon  hearing  these  words  of 
the  mighty  king,  the  sage  replies,  **  They  are 
the  sons  of  Dasaralha.  and  are  come  to  enquire 
about  Ihy  great  bow."  The  sage  having  thus 
spoken,  was  silent'.  Now  the  king  had  pro- 
mised that  he  who  could  bend  this  bow  should 
be  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  the 
fair  Sita,  who  had  been  solicited  by  all  the 
neighbouring  rajahs  in  vain. 

Here  follows  a  long  episode'  recounting*  the 
history  of  Visva  Mitra"s  penances,  by  means  of 
which  the  sage,  already  a  king  in  his  own  per- 
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son,  though  of  the  Kshatriya  caste,  was  finally 
successful  in  being  admitted  among  the  Brah- 
mans. 

The  king  then  orders  the  redoubtable  bow 
to  be  brought ;  it  required  the  united  efforts  of 
eight  hundred  men  to  draw  the  eight-wheeled 
machine  in  which  it  was  deposited.  With  one 
hand  Kama  grasps  the  bow,  bends  it,  and  lo!  it 
breaks  in  the  middle,  with  an  astounding  noise, 
like  the  crash  of  a  falling  mountain.  It  was 
now  determined  that  Sita  should  become  the 
bride  of  the  successful  hero,  while  Urmila  her 
sister  should  wed  Lakshman.  His  father,  the 
king  Dasaratha,  is  invited  to  the  nuptials  of  his 
son  ;  and  after  a  four  days'  journey  from  Ayod- 
hya,  he  arrives  at  the  city  Mithila,  accompanied 
with  his  sages,  his  counsellors,  aod  his  army. 
The  marriage  is  then  celebrated,  and  bis  two 
remaining  sons,  also  espouse  each  of  them  a 
wife  of  the  family  of  Jnnaka,  from  among  his 
brother's  daughters.  Kama  and  his  brother 
with  their  consorts  and  the  king  Dasaratha 
return  home  to  Ayodhya ;  the  king  determines 
to  associate  Kama  with  him  in  the  government, 
while  be  sends  off  his  other  son,  Bharata,  to 
his  maternal  grandfather,  the  wise  monarch  Ke- 
kuya;  in  order  to  receive  under  his  superin- 
tending care  the  necessary  and  suitable  educa- 
tion of  a  prince. 

From  this  concise  abstract  of  the  first  book 
we  may  easily  perceive  what  a  variety  of  inci- 
dent the  poet  is  furnished  with  in  order  to  fill 
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up  an  extended  narrative.     The  table  of  con^^f 
teuts  relating  to  the  other  books',  and  which  is 
prefixed  to  the  commencement  of  the  poem, 
informs  us»  that  the  intrigues  of  Kaikeyi,  who 
was  desirous  that  her  own  son  Bharata  should 
succeed  to  the  throne,  prevented  the  elevation 
of  Kama,  and  that  in  consequence  Dasaratha 
was  persuaded  to  banish  him  for  a  period  of  fif- 
teen years.     Rama,  followed  by  his  wife  Sita, 
and  his  brother  Lakshman,  leaves  Ayodhya,  and 
retires  into  a  forest,  where  he  lives  in  penance. 
But  the  king  soon  repents  his  misguided  ac- 
tion, and  is  unable  to  bear  the  loss  of  his  fa- 
vourite Rama.     The  complaints  of  his  mother, 
and  the  lamentations  of  the  people,  unite   in      ' 
distracting  the  aged  monarch;  he  falls  down  in 
a  swoon  and  immediately  expires*.    His  corpse 
is  laid  in  a  vessel  tilted  with  oil,  and  his  discou-      I 
solate  widow  Kausalya,  the  mother  of  Rama,      I 
determines  to  burn  herself  with  him.     In  the      I 
mean  time  the  state  is  without  a  king,  and  the 
poet  takes   occasion  to  give  an  animated  de- 
scription of  the  consequences  attendant  upon 
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led  counsellors  and 
Brahnians,  with  the  chief  priest  Vasishtha  at 
their  head,  determine  on  sending  messengers  to 
Bharata  the  son  of  Keikeyi,  who  was  still  at 
the  court  of  liis  maternal  grandfather,  inviting 
him  to  mount  the  vacant  throne.  The  messen- 
gers set  out,  and  their  journey  is  described ; 
Bharata,  dismissed  by  his  grandfather  with 
rich  presents  and  a  numerous  retinue,  accom- 
panies them  home.  Then  follows  a  description 
of  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Dasaratha ;  the 
royal  body  is  clothed  in  vestments  of  silk,  and 
being  placed  on  a  bier  is  committed  to  the 
flames.  Bharata,  however,  declines  accepting 
the  crown,  which  according  to  Hindu  law  be- 
longs of  right  to  the  elder  brother.  Upon  this 
the  council  of  sages  and  Brahmans  resolve  to 
despatch  him  into  the  forests  in  quest  of  Rama, 
with  the  view  of  proposing  him  as  the  suc- 
cessor. Bharata  sets  out  with  a  splendid 
retinue,  and  his  travels  are  described.  He 
passes  westward  beyond  the  Ganges,  on  his 
way  to  the  residence  of  a  renowned  sage,  Bha- 
radaraja,  who  lived  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
to  whom  he  pays  a  visit,  leaving  his  attendants 
and  army  behind.  Bharadaraja,  however,  who 
by  a  course  of  penitence  and  devotion  had  ele- 
vated himself  to  the  dignity  of  a  Rishi,  insists 
upon  bis  numerous  suite  also  coming  and  par- 
taking of  the  entertainment  he  should  provide 
for  them.  A  description  of  the  banquet  then 
follows,  which  in  a  certain  degree  is  a  feast  of 
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enchantment:  for  the  power  of  the  saint  is  so 
prodigious,  that  all  nature  seems  to  be  at  his 
command.  Here  again  is  another  opportunity 
of  displaying  all  the  richness  of  the  Hindu  epic. 
The  rivers  and  forests  appear  to  bring  tribute 
to  this  wonderful  Bharadaraja  :  a  magnificent 
palace  is  raised,  furnished  with  tables,  richly 
decked  with  provisions  of  every  kind.  The 
princes  and  sages  take  their  place,  and  next  to 
them  the  commander  of  the  army.  Celestial 
music  enlivens  the  scene,  while  thousands  of 
beautiful  damsels  and  dancing  girls  are  sent  by 
Brahma  himself.  The  whole  army  prolong  the 
feast  until  the  morning,  when,  at  the  command 
of  the  sage,  the  enchantment  is  dissolved,  and 
every  thing  returns  to  its  usual  order,  as  if  the 
whole  had  been  no  more  than  the  illusion  of  a 
d^eam^  Bharata  now  pursues  his  journey  and 
arrives  at  the  forest,  where  he  hnds  Rama, 
with  his  brother  and  Sita,  in  the  guise  of  peni- 
tents. He  offers  him  the  sovereignty,  but 
Kama  steadily  refuses  to  accept  it,  until  he  has 
completed  his  engagement  of  fifteen  years*  pe- 
nance. He  surrenders  to  Bharata  the  royal 
insignia,  the  golden  slipper%  and  the  white 
umbrella,  promising  to  resume  them  after  the 
expiration  of  the  above  period.  Bharata,  in 
consequence,  returns  to  the  orphaned  city  of 
Ayodhya ;  he  does  not,  however,  stay  there, 


^  AimayBDa.  lit,  304. 

'  A  ixruliu  iiad  of  higti  aboe  wu  alto  iB  UM  uwag  th«  I*«r»bitt,  lAd 
contiderr il  a  maik  at  rojrdljr. 
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but  takes  up  his  residence  in  Nadigrama,  from 
whence  he  adruiuisters  the  empire  in  the  name 
of  his  brolher** ;  while  Rama  with  his  wife  and 
brother  continue  their  penance  in  the  woods. 
In  the  mean  time  Havana  prince  of  the  Uak- 
shasas  conceives  a  violent  passion  for  the  beau- 
teous Sita ;  and  by  stratagem  and  force  suc- 
ceeds in  carrying  her  off  to  his  city  of  Lanka, 
situate  in  the  island  of  that  name.     The  com- 
plaints and  heroic  achievements  of  Rama,  fill  up 
the  remaining  books ;  he  enters  into  an  alliauce 
with  Hanuman  chief  of  the  monkeys,  who  en- 
gages to  go  in  quest  of  Sita.     Hanuman  pro- 
ceeds to  Lanka,  obtains  an  interview  with  her, 
and  after  delivering  a  message  from  her  lord, 
hastens  back  to  rejoin  him.     The  grand  expe- 
dition against   Lanka   is   now   undertaken;   a 
bridge  is  constructed  across  the  sea;  the  allied 
arniies  pass  over,  and  lay  siege  to  the  fortress 
of  Lanka.     la  the  description  of  this  war,  the 
poet's   imagination    seems    to   have   taken   its 
highest  Highl.     The  scene  of  battle  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  for  the  hostile 
armies  are  represented  engaging  iu  the  air  it- 
self.   Rama  and  Havana  encounter  one  another 
on  their  war  chariots  ;  a  combat  ensues,  which 
makes  the  earth  tremble  for  seven  days,  until 
the  prince  of  the  Raksbasas,  Ravana,  is  over- 


*  Here  toil«  widi  the  Mcond  book  the  tranitalion  of  tha  Runa^ana. 
Tin  conuau  of  iho  itcDkiniog  &TI,  perhap*  the  inoit  beautiful  of  all,  an 
•ttl|  knowB  to  ui  ttkrough  a  brief  •umnanr  [>r«fiiod  al  ikc  commenccmcQt 
of  the  potnn. 
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thrown.  Rama  and  Hanuman  now  make  their 
entrance  into  Lanka,  find  Sita,  and  as  Kama 
had  thought  proper  to  question  her  fidelity,  she 
proves  her  innocence  by  submitting  to  the 
ordeal  of  fire.  Brahma  and  the  other  deities 
appear  and  give  them  their  benediction.  Da- 
saraiha  also  arrives  ;  and  afterwards  the  whole 
party  repair  home  to  Ayodhya,  where  no  fur- 
ther obstacle  remained  to  the  elevation  of  Rama. 
He  does  not,  however,  continue  on  earth,  but 
after  committing  the  reins  of  government  to  his 
brother  Lakshman^  returns  with  all  his  people 
to  heaven,  his  real  abode. 

The  above  sketch  comprises  only  the  main 
incidents  of  the  Ramavana,  as  it  would  be  im- 
possible  to  unravel  the  whole  contexture  of  the 
poem,  and  its  endless  variety  of  fiction,  with  no 
better  assistance  than  we  can  derive  from  a 
meagre  table  of  contents.  There  are  many 
points,  therefore,  which  require  a  critical  in- 
vestigation. 

AVe  can,  then,  as  little  doubt  the  existence  of 
a  great  epic  poem  entitled  the  Ramayana,  as 
we  can  doubt  that  there  is  such  a  book  as  the 
Iliad.  The  Ramayana,  however,  is  not  the 
only  poem  known  under  that  title ;  there  are 
several  others*  which  arc  probably  imitations, 
or,  at  least,  variations  of  the  same  principal 
subject.  But  the  one  now  before  us  is  distin- 
guished from  all  the  rest  by  its  being  the  pro- 

■  Sec  Ijkogl^t.  CfcUloguo  des  ManuscriU  Stbscnu,  p.  14,  wbeni  avvtrftl 
otbet  po«B«  wilh  thta  titk  uv  enuncrmlecL 
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duction  of  Vatuiiki ;  and  it  is  the  general  opi- 
nion that  his  composition  is  the  original  upon 
which  the  others  have  been  formed.  Never- 
theless, the  question  relative  to  the  poet  him- 
seir»  and  the  history  of  his  poem,  is  involved  in 
much  greater  obscurity  than  the  works  of 
Homer.  The  epoch  assigned  to  Valmiki  is 
ver^'  indefinite ;  he  belongs  to  the  same  time  as 
Rama  himself,  and  is  one  of  the  great  Munis  or 
sages,  who  lived  in  the  society  of  the  gods'.  In 
the  last  book  of  his  poem  he  introduces  himself 
as  speaking  in  character;  he  is  therefore  some- 
thing more  than  Homer,  in  that  he  is  the  confi- 
dant and  familiar  acquaintance  of  the  gods 
themselves.  This  being  the  case,  how  can  we 
reasonably  expect  any  thing  like  chronological 
accuracy  with  regard  to  his  life  and  works  ? 
Yet  the  Ramayana  itself  is  certainly  very  an- 
cient, and  must  have  been  composed  at  a  time 
when  Hindu  poetry,  altogether  independent, 
and  uncontaminalcd  with  foreign  alloy,  flou- 
rished in  all  its  native  purity  and  splendour. 
But  whether  the  poem  in  its  present  state  was 
the  immediate  offspring  of  one  poet's  imagina- 
tion, or  whether  it  has  gradually  become  what 
it  now  is  by  the  incorporation  of  many  suc- 
cessive compositions,  cannot  be  so  easily  deter- 
mined. The  Ramayana^  it  is  true,  exhibits  a 
certain  degree  of  epic  unity,  though  from  the 
frequent  intermediate  narrations  put  in  the 
mouth  of  sages  and  heroes,  the  Hindu  poem  is 

'  H«  is  BO  [le»cfibed  in  ilie  dm  MCtion  o{  tha  pown. 
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of  a  more  episodical  character  than  the  Greek. 
But  ere  we  can  proceed  to  offer  any  general 
remarks  on  this  subject,  it  will  be  necessary 
first  to  examine  another  great  heroic  poem  of 
the  Hindus,  the  Maha-bharata. 

Our  long-cherished  expectations  of  beingp 
presented  with  an  English  translation  of  this 
celebrated  work'  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Wilkins^ 
have  unfortunately  not  yet  been  realized.  Only 
one  episode,  of  moderate  extent,  the  Bhagavad- 
Gita,  has  hitherto  been  translated  by  him  ;  but 
this,  as  it  contains  a  dialogue  between  Krishna 
and  his  pupil  Arjuna  upon  religious  subjects, 
introduced  into  the  body  of  the  Mahabharat, 
belongs  rather  to  didactic  than  epic  poetry^and 
under  that  head  we  shall  have  another  op|>or* 
tunity  of  referring  to  it. 

The  Mahabharal  was  translated  into  Persian 
by  order  of  the  emperor  Akbar  the  Great,  la 
this  translation  each  book  is  preceded  by  a 
short  table  of  contents,  which  the  editor  of  the 
Ayeen-Acberi  has  rendered  into  English''.    Ra-, 


f  TIm)  title  MihabharaU  is  umuUj  tnuiaUled  "  llw  grett  mr."    But ' 
according  lo  lomo  wrilcni  BhmU,  b  eitbu  lbs  num  of  •  itog  from 
whcMn  w»ra  Atsiceoiei  iba  runil'tei  of  Um  Coroi  and  Pan^M,  of  dte  Ik* 
HUM  of  a  ciijr.   Obwonll*,  BhkgavBdkm.  p.  139  ;  anil  i'u  Willun  Joatt, 
WoHu,  vol.  vi,  p.  443.  I  li»ve  wioptcd  the  fomwir  mterpmativit. 

[Mr.  Wilson  in  his  Dictionary  nolices  a  wbiin^iriU  ilorivntinn  of 
wofdfran  Bhin,  wtight,  tie  poftm  Idvtag  tfen  put  liy  llie  RmIus  id 
Ka]«  and  mifcbed  againit  the  (oat  Vefla*.  Nhivh  it  wu  faiiiid  lo  outwviylic" 
Ibmco  its  usual  pnrht  of  Malia,  or  great;  a  siwcial  grammatical  nil*, 
hotrevar,  ilcHvoa  it  fratu   niiarata,  lUe  prinrfl  hi  lumrad,  becauM  lb*' 
tkanaud  in  it  occurrad  aniODgtt  liii  i]<»c«niJaBta.     TajtNsL.] 

^  Ayecn  Acberi.ii.  p.  100  aqt).    1  have  adUcd  in  t  paranthasa ibt  1 
ictit  fonn  of  llic  piopet  nam**  a»  Ctr  aa  iIkj  couUl  be  aacttrttintd. 
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jah  Behrut  (Bharata)  reigned  in  the  city  of 
llastnapur  (Haslinapura),  the  metropolis  of 
India.  From  him  was  descended  in  the  seventh 
degree  Rajah  Chutterberi  (Bichitrabirya),  who 
left  behind  him  two  sons.  The  eldest,  Der- 
trashter  (Dhritarashtra),  who  was  blind,  had  a 
hundred  and  one  sons,  called  the  Cores  (Kora- 
vas),  of  whom  the  eldest  was  named  Durjohn 
(Duryodhana);  Paudu,  the  younger  brother  of 
Dcrtrashtcr,  had  five  sons,  Yndister,  Bimsin, 
Arjun,  Nekul,  and  Seddu  (Yuddhishlhira,  Bhi- 
ma-Sena,  Arjnna,  Nakida.  Sahadeva);  these 
are  called  the  Pandos  (Pandavas).  After  the 
death  of  Pandu  his  blind  brother  Dertrashter 
became  Icings :  but  his  eldest  son  Durjohn  pos- 
sessed himself  of  sovereign  power,  seized  hold 
of  the  government,  and  apprehensive  lest  it 
should  devolve  upon  the  Pandos,  he  endea- 
voured to  destroy  them  by  setting  fire  to  their 
dwelling,  which  had  been  filled  with  pilch  and 
other  combustible  materials,  Durjohn  believed 
the  Pandos  were  burnt ;  however,  they  con- 
trived to  escape,  and  fleeing  through  the  desert, 
took  refuge  in  the  city  Cumpela.  They  soon 
became  renowned  for  their  valour  and  gene- 
rosity, and  Durjohn  afterwards  resolved  to  di- 
vide his  kingdom  with  them.  He  gave  them 
one  half,  including  Delhi,  and  reserved  for  him- 
Belf  the  other,  with  Hasinapur.  But  Yudister 
beginning  to  distinguish  himself,  the  jealou.sy 
of  Durjohn  was  excited  ;  and  after  inviting  the 
Pandos  to  a  feast,  be  unfairly  won  from  them 
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in  a  game  at  draughts  the  wbole  of  their  poa- 
sessions.  As  a  last  stake,  they  promised,  in 
case  they  should  lose,  to  con6ne  ihemselres  for 
the  space  of  twelve  years  in  solitude,  and  after 
that  term  withdraw  into  private  life.  Being 
again  unfortunate,  they  duly  kept  their  pro- 
mise ;  but  at  their  return  Durjohn  behaved 
with  such  cruelty  towards  them  that  they  flew 
to  arms ;  and  thereupon  ensued  the  great  war 
between  the  Pandos  and  the  Cores.  After  a 
long  series  of  mutual  hostilities,  a  general  en- 
gagement took  place  on  the  lake  Kurkhet, 
which  lasted  eighteen  days  ;  Durjohn  was 
slain,  and  a  complete  victory  at  length  secured 
the  throne  to  the  Pandos'. 


'  The  Malutilum  i*  dtnidti  into  eighteen  cAntai,  fit  boolu  (Pwu), 
wbicb,  feccotdiog  la  the  Lulei  piefixed  lo  the  Pefsiui  uuiftl&ltoQ,  cooUia 
the  bUowing  pvticultn. —  Book  I.  Hulory  of  ibe  Tainilies  oftfat  PandM 
tod  Coroc.  II.  VndiUer  sends  hi*  brolhen  into  kD  paru  to  neke  coo* 
qnetlt.  Tl»e  Cora*  amngv  ■  tacnficia]  fca>t  io  order  to  pUjr  at  dmtghts. 
Preparatiotw  fof  tte  ume.  III.  Tlie  Pandos,  bjviag  loet  at  pUji  retin 
into  Um  ileKft,  wbere  tbey  cootinae  twelve  yean,  Ennmentioii  of  evacMt 
which  hkppetwd  io  the  niesD  linie.  IV.  The  Pkoiloi  nnove  (ma  tha 
desert  to  the  city  of  Hehtnt,  sod  conceal  Ibemsclvn  there.  V.  Thej  art 
tliseoreied,  aiid  the  iru  breaks  out.  General  en|^;eBienl  oa  the  lake 
Kurkhet.  V'l.  Co(nb«t>  of  beioes.  The  Crit  ten  days  of  the  baule  tcversl 
of  Deuultirr'i  sou  tn  stain.  VLl.  Durjohn  holds  a  rouocil  of  mr. 
Diraa  becomes  coumamter-ui •chief,  but  falls  io  battk  fire  days  aft«r- 
waida.  VIII.  llveoii  ol  tbe  hro  MIowing  days.  Keneo  is  appaiaiod 
chief;  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  his  time.  He  puts  Yndister  to  Hight, 
but  is  LilW  by  Arjun.  IX.  Schul  succeeds  ta  the  comusod  of  (he  amy. 
His  esploiU,  and  death.  Durjohn  hides  himself.  Ha  is  diaouvered  by 
Uahiken.  Ill*  death.  This  it  the  eigbterDlh  day  of  the  battle.  The  Pan- 
das ate  at  lenj^h  vicloriout.  X.  Account  uf  tbe  la«t  events  of  the  war. 
Eight  only  of  the  I'andos  survive.  \I.  Lanieniations  uf  ihn  woniea  «o 
bad)  ddea  for  Itia  Iocs  of  their  respective  friend*.  The  ihoiImi  of  Du- 
John  cuT*e«  Knahna.  XII.  Acts  of  Vudistefsfifr  the  victory.  He  wisbts 
to  abiltcalc,  hut  it  disauaded  by   Vyaaa  Kriihoa  and  Oikum.     Ihli  Iwofc 
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The  index  from  which  the  above  abstract  is 
taken  appears  to  give  a  general  though  very 
succinct  view  of  the  whole  poem.  From  an 
additional  notice  we  learn,  that  altogether  it 
consists  of  100,000  distichs  (slokas),  of  which 
24,000  are  occupied  in  describing  the  war  be- 
tween the  Pandos  and  the  Coros,  while  the  re- 
maining, and  of  course  by  far  the  greatest  por- 
tion, comprises  episodes  and  digressions.  The 
index  is  apparently  confined  to  the  mere  his- 
tory of  the  war  and  the  events  which  followed 
it.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  principal  subject  of  the 
poem,  to  which  ;di  tlie  rest  is  subordinate  ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Persian  prose 
version  of  the  Mahabharat  may  turn  out  to  be 
merely  an  abridgment  instead  of  a  translation 
of  the  Hindu  original.  What  indeed  may  sur- 
prise is  the  fact  that  the  index  makes  no  allu- 
sion to  the  influence  of  the  gods ;  except  once 
in  the  eleventh  book,  where  Krishna  is  unex- 
pectedly introduced  upon  the  scene  :  may  we 
not  therefore  reasonably  consider  this  index  to 


oosbuiu  (md;  ivblime  leltpotis  ind  caonl  precepts,  and  tvIm  of  good 
fwcrnineol.  XIII.  Yudiiler  wUhet  to  retire  into  Mitlude,  but  Vyaudit- 
nMUthim.  \IV. PniparkltoBftfi>rUM!r«BUof  Iiniid.  XV.  D«n;ul>ieraDd 
Ksndchary,  the  molb«t  of  Uurjobn,  and  Kuftly,  tbe  motlier  of  tba  TandM, 
(o  iato  roircmcnL  XVI.  Ktiitiction  of  the  race  of  ihe  Va*ltis  ttid  oth«r 
nenu.  XVll.  King  Vgditier  and  hi*  Wathers  relire  into  sulilude  in  tbe 
HiiaUja  Diountaiti*,  and  ih«  (ormer  abdicaua  ihc  tbrone.  XVILI.  Ueatb 
of  dM  Ptiidoi.  Vutluur  aod  his  brothers  mount  up  iDto  hMven. — I  ua 
isdsblcd  for  a  trsnKtation  of  this  Index  to  mj  learned  frkod  FroTciftor 
MitMberlidi  of  Uerlin.  It  af^rws  aliiio»t  exactly  with  the  accottDls  (;ivea 
n  ifae  Ayean  Acbefi,  ii,  p.  100,  and  conse^iuenlljr  Knea  lo  coa&rn  tbeir 
pMnI  cotrteiMt». 
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the  Mababharat  to  be  an  imperfect  compila- 
tion^? What  appears  strongly  to  confirm  this 
supposition,  is  a  comparison  of  the  extracts  of 
the  same  poem  given  by  Polier,  in  his  Mytho- 
logy of  the  Hindus.  A  great  portion  of  this 
work  is  Iwrrowed  from  the  Mahabharat;  but 
here  arises  a  considerable  difficulty,  because 
the  author  having  also  mentioned  the  Bhagavat 
Purana  as  another  source  from  whence  he  de- 
rived his  information,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
determine  accurately,  what  belongs  to  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  poems.  The  Bhagavat 
Purana  contains  chieBy  the  history  of  Krishna, 
which,  however,  is  also  interwoven  with  the 
thread  of  the  Mahabharat,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, and  as  the  former  poem  itself  hears 
witness'.  Although  the  war  of  the  Pandos 
and  Coros  is  properly  the  subject,  yet  Krishna, 
or  rather  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  under  that 
name,  is  no  less  the  principal  hero  of  the  Ma- 
habharat :  he  is  the  defender  and  assistant  of 


*  Pr«fii«d  to  iha  Mahtbharat  is  a  proem,  relative  to  th«  iotuguntioa  of 
ibc  post  Vja^]!.  by  Hiahinn  aiul  (raoenha,  aud  of  nbirli  ibe  Mscond  put 
conUiiik  aJ«o  a  gtDBnil  indei  U>  ibe  poem,  ilut  iu  tbe  (JiglUb  tnnsla^go 
nf  this  ptovm,  inserteil  in  ibe  Anuli  of  Orieiilol  LilcrUnre,  P.  1.  II.  III. 
lliii  pan  italtogctber  left  out.  Jhr  d^fittr  of  c^nttuti  if  h***  Miiitlrcf.  btin^ 
of  a  uaturt  »t*  ta  bt  ttamtttUd.  II.  p.  383. — Tba  iciircely  intcllipbl« 
LaliD  InnilalUM  of  ibe  ]iroem  in  Fnnk'fc  Cbmslomatliix.  P.  I.  p.  ID — 
147,  give*  ooly  tbe  fint  balf  of  tlio  English  venion,  and  coDMi^ueatly 
Qothio);  of  lb«  index.  Had  Mr.  t'nak  aude  cbotce  of  Thi»  ioftcwl  of  tfaa 
otiict,  lio  woutd  hare  done  «■  ^onu;  («t«in;.  In  ikfaull  ol  the  index,  tlum- 
hn,  t*e  tntttt  \m  conical  wilb  tbe  nlhcr  Morcea  of  infonnatmn  allnded  to 
•a  Um  it»U 

I  BbkfinvhUn.  puObfoovilie.  p.  303.  Bbagint  u  oot  of  iSm  luriuunM 
of  Kruhna. 
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his  relations  the  Pandos ;  and  it  is  under  his 
guidance,  and  through  his  power,  that  they  are 
victorious.  And  consequently  the  legitimate 
object  of  the  poem  would  seem  to  refer  rather 
to  the  appearance  of  Visbnu  upon  the  earth  in 
the  character  of  Krishna,  and  to  the  victory 
which  by  his  means  the  good  princes  obtained 
over  the  bad.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  latter 
subject,  properly  speaking,  has  given  the  Ma- 
habharat  its  poetic  form,  an  observation  which 
will  appear  still  more  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  the  poem  itself". 

The  dominion  of  tbe  bad  spirits  had  become 
so  excessive,  that  the  earth  could  no  longer 
endure  their  violence.  Assuming,  therefore, 
the  form  of  a  cow,  she  presents  bcrself  before 
Indra.  the  lord  of  the  firmament,  to  complain 
of  her  wrongs  :  he  directs  her  to  Siva,  who  in 
his  turn  sends  her  to  Vishnu.  Vishnu  repairs 
with  her  to  the  temple  of  Brahma  the  invisible, 
on  the  borders  of  the  sea  of  milk,  and  is  there 
commanded  to  become  man,  or  to  appear  as  an 
iDcaruation  under  the  name  of  Krishna,  in  the 
city  Matra  (Mathura),  situate  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jumna,  and  in  the  house  of  Bosdajo  and 
Deyoki.  This  Bosdajo  was  of  the  family  of 
Vadu,  son  of  Jayat,  who  had  formerly  reigned 
over  the  land  (of  India),  and  from  whom  were 
also  descended  the  two  branches  of  the  Coros 
and  the  Pandos,  who  were  now  disputing  the 
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succession  to  the  throne.  This  paves  the  way 
for  a  dcscriptioti  of  the  g:cnea1ogical  descent  of 
the  family,  which  occupies  the  first  book  of  the 
poem  ;  and  as  it  embraces  the  whole  circle  of 
Hindu  mythology,  serves  to  furnish  the  poet 
with  a  rich  variety  of  subject-matter.  With 
this  is  intimately  connected  the  birth  of  Krish- 
na, which,  as  one  may  easily  suppose,  could 
not  take  place  unattended  with  miracle,  in 
order  to  escape  the  persecutious  of  Kansa, 
to  whom  it  had  been  prophesied  that  the 
eighth  sou  of  that  marriage  (and  this  was 
Krishna)  would  take  away  his  life.  To  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  this  prediction,  the 
whole  empire  of  Daints,  or  evil  genii,  was  put 
in  motion,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Even  in  in- 
fancy Krishna  performed  the  most  surprising 
actions  ;  and  the  history  of  his  youth,  his  edu- 
cation, and  sojourn  among  the  Gopis,  or  milk- 
maids, and  bis  adventures  with  them,  opens  a 
wide  field  of  display  for  the  poet's  imagination. 
When  grown  up,  Krishna  returns  to  Matra  and 
stays  Kansa,  who  had  put  his  relations  into 
confinement.  The  family  of  Yadu  then  go- 
verned in  Hastnapur  on  the  Jumna;  and  of  the 
line  of  Pandu  there  were  five  princes,  all  born 
under  circumstances  of  wonder,  and  all  of  them 
extraordinary  beings.  Of  these,  Vudister  was 
the  most  just,  Bhini  the  strongest,  Arjun  the 
most  expert  archer,  Shckdajo  the  wisest,  and 
iS'akul  the  most  handsome.  They  were  not, 
however,  in  possession  of  the  throne,  for  it  had 
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been  usurped  by  the  tyrant  Durjohn  of  the 
house  of  the  Coros,  who  having  fraudulently 
invited  the  Pandos  to  play  with  him,  had  ma- 
naged to  cheat  them  out  of  their  kingdom; 
since  which  he  liad  never  ceased  to  oppress 
and  persecute  them  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power.  Krishna,  apprised  of  the  situation  of 
his  relatives  by  a  confidential  friend  whom  he 
had  sent  to  Hastnapur,  engages  to  assist  them. 
In  the  mean  time.  Matra  was  attacked  by  the 
Rajah  Jerasind  (Ugrasena).  the  father-in-law 
of  Kansa,  who  had  solemnly  sworn  to  avenge 
his  death.  But  he  was  overcome  by  Rama  the 
brother  of  Krishna,  and  would  have  been  slain, 
had  not  the  latter  vouchsafed  him  his  life. 
Jerasind,  however,  took  up  arms  a  second  time, 
and  with  more  formidable  preparations  than 
before.  Then  Krishna,  to  insure  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Matra  from  all  danger,  summoned  up 
an  island  from  the  middle  of  the  ocean*  on 
which  by  his  order  the  architect  of  heaven, 
Biscurma  (Visvakarma),  constructed  the  won- 
derful city  Dwarka,  *'  whose  walls  and  pave- 
raenls  glittered  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones ;  its  ramparts  were  formed  of  solid  gold, 
and  the  houses  of  pure  crystal.  Vessels  of 
gold  adorned  the  portals  of  every  mansion. 
The  bazaars  were  decked  with  splendid  stalls, 
the  gardens  were  shaded  with  trees  of  Para- 
dise, and  refreshed  with  the  waters  of  immor- 
tality. A  multitude  of  temples  raised  their 
towering  summits,  and  the  smoke  of  inr^niie 
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from  the  altars  perfumed  the  air."  To  this 
wonderful  cily  Krishna  transports  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Matra,  where  they  remain  in  perfect 
security.  Here  also  he  places  his  first  wife, 
Hukmiui,  who  like  her  lord  is  of  more  than 
human  oripii,  bein^  an  incarnation  nt  his  celes- 
tial consort  Lakshmi.  After  this  Krishna  pro- 
ceeds to  Uastnapur  to  stand  as  mediator  be- 
tween the  Pandus  and  Durjohn.  The  tyrant, 
however,  has  recourse  to  artifice,  and  prepares 
a  banquet,  to  whiuli  he  invites  the  Pandos,  in- 
tentlin«]j  to  burn  them  with  the  house  where  they 
are  all  assembled.  But  they  escaped  this  vio- 
lent death  (though  Durjohn  believed  Ibem  to 
be  destroyed,  as  he  had  confounded  them  with 
other  strangers),  and  withdrew  into  the  soli- 
tude of  a  deep  forest,  where  no  one  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  place  of  their  concealment 
except  Krishna.  The  heroic  exploits  achieved 
by  the  Pandos,  though  unknown,  during  their 
residence  in  the  forest ;  the  marvellous  city 
Dwarka  and  its  destinies,  the  machinations  and  i 
attempts  of  Durjohn  and  the  Pandos  respec-  ^M 
lively  against  each  other,  the  assistance  afforded  ^^ 
to  the  latter  by  Krishna  and  his  brother,  the 
final  war,  and  the  great  battles  fought  during 
its  continuance,  which  terminated  in  the  over- 
throw of  Durjohn  ;  all  these  particulars  furnish 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  descriptive  embel- 
lishment to  the  poet.  He  then  concludes  with 
an  account  of  the  absorption  of  the  wonderful 
city  Dwarka  into  the   ocean  from  wheQce  it 
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arose,  the  Pandos  recover  their  dominion  in 
Hastnapur,  and  Krishna  ascends  up  into  his 
heavenly  and  original  mansion  of  Vaikuntha. 

Whatever  judgment  we  may  be  disposed  to 
pronounce  on  the  merits  of  the  poem  before  us, 
imperfect  as  that  must  necesi^arily  be.  when  we 
are  not  even  possessed  of  a  simple  prose  trans- 
lation, and  of  course  can  form  no  idea  of  its 
majestic  style  and  metrical  character,  yet  it 
will  scarcely  be  possible  to  deny  the  Maha* 
bharat  to  be  one  of  the  richest  compositions  in 
epic  poetry  that  was  ever  produced. 

Although,  however,  the  summaries  and  in- 
dexes before  mentioned  are  insufficient  for  en- 
abling us  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  whole 
poem,  yet  with  regard  to  the  subordinate  parts, 
two  episodes,  taken  from  the  Mababharat,  have 
not  long  ago  been  published  in  the  original 
Sanscrit,  and  accompanied  with  an  excellent 
translation,  of  which  the  Bhagavadgita,  already 
alluded  to,  belongs  to  didactic,  and  the  other 
(Nala)  lo  epic  poetry;  our  present  business  is 
therefore  only  with  the  latter,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  Bopp,  the  tirst  scho- 
lar who  fathomed  the  depths  of  Sanscrit  litera- 
ture in  Germany".     We  are  now  eagerly  ex- 


■  Ntlu.  Ctnacn  Kutacrilun  ft  Utbalilt&fmU ;  edidit.  Ulioe  verlil.  «t 

ladaoutloaibat  illa&tnvil  Fraociicu*  Bopp,  Ldlkdini,  1619,  |ip.  216.    The 

.  are  cbledjr  ctiw^l.     [Pmlr«tor  Bopp  hu  lince  pnbluhed  faw  otlier 
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'  tiababltkntje  epi»odiii>  pnEitanliswinb,  1B29."    This  pablicationmaUinK 
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pecting  the  ful61mei)t  of  his  promise  of  editin] 
several  other  episodes  from  the  great  poem,  ii 
the  same  manner,  which  will  enable  us  to  pro-' 
nounce  a  more  determinate  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  the  whole.     The  episode  of  Nala  if 
taken  from  the  third  book  of  the  Mahabharat. 
When  the  Pandos,  after  having  been  cheateci 
out  of  their  kingdom  by  the  unfair  play  of  Dur- 
john,  had  retired  into  the  forests,  the  sage  Vri- 
hasdana  recounts  to  the  eldest  of  the  brothers, 
Yudhishlhir,  in  order  to  console  him,  the  history 
of  Nala,  who  had  met  with  a  similar  misfor- 
tune, but  who  nevertheless  regained  his  king- 
dom in  the  end.     Nala  king  of  Nishadha,  in-1 
flamed  with  the  bare  accounts  of  the  beauty  of 
Damayanti,  the  daughter  of  Bhima  king  of  Vid- 
harba,  had  fallen  violently  in  love  with  her.    Ai 
golden  winged  swan"  proposes  to  act  as  hu 
ambassador.     He  accordingly  despatches  the 
bird  with  a  message  to  Damayanti ;  and  the 


Indn't  Heaven,  of  vrbicfa  la>t,  Kowon,  unly  Um  Utter  h&lf  ■•  (iv«n. 
tdittd  Tt»t€  tftht  atilkor. 

[*  Tlie  ongiaal  word  b«*  oioilly  been  reodered  by  thv  very  anpoelicd' 
term  "  i^Oosr !"  but  the  Hansa  of  tUa  Xtn'lan  bran  Ull]«  or  tw  Trucmblann 
to  iKal  plebeian  fuwL     Tbere  are  three  distiDriiattt :  the  Rajab-kaBsa  (4 
royal  llama),  with  a  mtlk'white  body  and  deep  red  beak  aod  le^*  ;  ibis  tl 
tb*  Pboeoicopleio*  or  Flamingo:  the  Mallikaluha-baaaa  (or  llai)«a  *rii 
eyes  like  the  Mallika-flowcr),  with  brownitb  b«ak  aod  kgi ;  aad  lb«  Dliarta 
ruhtra-bUM  (or  Haau  of  Dliriuraihlra),  witb  black  beak  and  kp; 
Utlei  is  tba  Earopesn  >waa,  tbe  Ei>riuef  a  \anely.    Il  ia  wtneirkal 
able,  that  ibtt  ^ypUan  Nile-Ibii  {Iku  ntigiota  of  Cuvier}  ii  uill  caUad 
Aba  Haow  (Father  Haasa)  by  the  Arabs,  tbougli  it  euenually  diffen 
from  the  embalmed   apccuneoa  of  the   ancient    Ibis,    which  nomtpooi 
Butn  with  ibe  Ilioda  bird.    See  Aaiatic  R«&,  toI.  liv,  p.  39.    Crmwfofd'i 
Skfftehei  of  IlindiuthaD.  p.  l&O.    SyiMs' TraroU,  f.  363.    Ta^xau] 
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kprjncess,  surrounded  with  her  women,  receives 
Vit  with  great  complacency.  In  the  mean  while 
the  king  her  father  had  invited  the  neighbour- 
ing princes  and  monarchs  to  Vidharha.  in  order 
that  she  might  select  a  husband  from  among 
their  number.  Thither  also  Nala  himself  has- 
tens to  repair.  The  report,  however,  of  Dama- 
yantis  beauty  had  even  reached  the  ears  of  the 
gods,  for  Indra  too  and  some  others  enter  the 
lists  of  competition.  To  mislead  the  princess 
they  assume  the  form  of  Nala;  but  Damayanti 
^^ontrives  to  recognize  her  lover,  and,  rejecting 
^the  celestial  rivals,  places  the  bridal  garland  on 
bis  shoulder.  The  gods  approve  her  choice, 
load  her  with  presents,  and  return  back  again 
to  heaven.  Damayanti,  accordingly,  becomes 
the  wife  of  Nala,  and  bears  him  a  sou  and  a 
daughter.  But  unfortunately  the  gods  on  their 
return  meet  with  two  Rakshasas,  Dwapara  and 
Cali,  who  had  also  intended  to  present  them- 
selves among  the  suitors  of  Damayanti.  They 
learn  from  Indra  that  they  are  too  late,  and 
Cali  therefore  determines  to  be  revenged.  He 
directs  his  route  towards  Nishad,  where  Nala 
and  his  spouse  were  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their 
happy  union,  and  engages  Pushkar  the  brother 
^of  Nala,  to  invite  him  to  a  game  at  draughts, 
while  he  himself  inspires  the  luckless  prince 
with  an  uncontrollable  desire  for  play.  In  vain 
Damayanti  endeavours  to withliold  her  husband; 
to  no  purpose  does  she  send  her  two  children 
out  of  the  way  to  their  relations.    Nala  has  lost 
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every  thing,  even  to  the  clothes  on  his  back: 
the  latter  are  actually  taken  from  him.  But 
his  faitliful  consort  not  only  follows  him  in  his 
distress  and  exile,  but  also  shares  her  raiment 
with  him.  All  this,  however,  could  not  satisfy 
the  vengeance  of  Cali.  He  disorders  the  un- 
derstanding of  Nala,  su  as  to  make  him  desert 
his  unfortunate  Damayanti  while  sleeping  in 
the  forest!  Who  can  describe  her  waking  de- 
spair, and  her  wanderings  in  search  of  her  be- 
wildered lord !  She  meets  with  a  caravan  of 
merchants,  but  they  can  give  her  no  assistance  ; 
for  in  the  nighl  they  are  attacked  by  a  herd  of 
wild  elephants,  and  the  whole  caravan  is  torn 
in  pieces.  Damayanti  alone  manages  to  escape 
destruction,  and  makes  her  way  to  a  city, 
where  she  is  recognized  by  the  mother  of  king 
Chadir,  her  relation,  and  is  sent  home  to  her 
parents  at  Vidharba.  In  the  mean  time  Nala, 
pursuing  his  route  through  the  forest,  arrives  af^H 
the  residence  of  Carcothaca  king  of  the  ser-^^ 
pents,  who,  giving  him  another  form,  sends  him 
to  Ayodhya  in  the  character  of  a  charioteer,  i 
order  to  be  instructed  by  Ratoparna  in  the 
art  of  playing  at  draughts.  In  requital  Nalft 
gives  his  instructor  lessons  in  his  own  assumed 
art ;  and  in  process  of  time  is  enabled  by  tbi 
accident  to  win  back  the  whole  of  what  he  bad 
lost,  and  to  recover  possession  of  his  wife,  hi 
children,  and  his  throne. 

Remarkable  as  this  episode  appears  for  i 
ventive  merit,  it  is  not  at  all  inferior  in  point  of 
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style ;  and  some  passages,  especially  in  the 
first  part,  would  do  credit  even  to  Homer 
himself. 

The  war  of  the  Pandos  and  Coros  seems  to 
have  furnished  as  abundant  subject-matter  to 
Hindu  poets,  particularly  the  epic,  as  the  Trojan 
war  did  to  the  (Jreek.  Several  other  epic 
poems,  of  which  we  know  scarcely  any  thing 
at  present  beyond  their  names,  have  all  been 
drawn  from  the  same  storehouse,  such  as  the 
one  entitled  Magha,  which  is  founded  on  the 
death  of  Sisupala,  slain  by  Krishna  in  the  same 
war;  and  that  called  Kiratarjuniya,  which 
celebrates  the  victory  of  Arjuna  over  Duryod- 
hama,  by  the  aid  of  celestial  weapons'".  I  have 
considered  it  necessary  to  enter  into  some  de- 
tail with  regard  to  these  poems,  in  order  to 
give  greater  effect  to  the  ensuing  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  Hindu  epic  poetry  in  general, 
and  its  iuHuence  on  the  civilization  of  the 
people.  In  comparing  their  epopee  occasion- 
ally with  that  of  the  Greeks  and  the  moderns, 
it  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  draw  any 
parallel  between  (he  two,  but  merely  to  throw 
greater  light  on  the  original  character  of  the 
former. 

The  action  of  the  Hindu  epos,  is  placed  in 
an  age  far  antecedent  to  all  historical  computa- 


P  CvMttoAe,  \q  A&Utic  Rn.  vaL  i.  p.  40fl,  etc.  [Th«  MigfaaCavyt 
esMMU  of  tweaiy  caawt,  i&d  wu  publUbvd  id  tb«  orifrioftl  Suterit,  fint 
by  pnfeiMr  Wilion  it  Calculti  in  18)3.  and  •ubMquently  by  two  learned 
■•linft,  accompanied  with  a  commontaiy,  io  the  jrev  1815.  Tn^nit.J 
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tion.     The  Mahabbarat  is  supposed  to  be  1 
ancient  than   the   Raniayana'';   and   indeed   it 
describes  a  later,  that  is,  the  eighth  incarnation 
of  Vishnu;  but  according  to  the  pundits,  the 
war  of  the  Pandus  and  Corus,  together  with 
the  poem,  whose  subject  it  forms,  ought  to  hefl^ 
referred   to   the   105th    year   before  the   com-  ^ 
mencement   of  the  Cali  Yug'  (their  present 
era)»  an  opinion  which  would  therefore  place 
them  both  in  the  fabulous  times.    In  this  sense 
the  compoBttion  of  the  Mahabharat  has  been 
usually   attributed   to  Vyasa,  who   belongs   to 
the  same  period'.     What  proportion,  however, 
of  the  episodes,  and  other  subordinate  pieces, 
are  realty  from  his  pen,  can  only  be  determined  ^H 
with  some  dej^ree  of  probability,  when  we  pos-^1 
sess  the  entire  poem  itself.    As  to  its  great  age.^j 
it  will    be   impossible   to  entertain   the  least^| 
doubt  on  the  subject,  after  having  remarked 
that  the  ancient  rock  temples  arc  ornamented 
with   sculptured   representations    mostly   bor- 
rowed from  that  source.    The  Mahabharat  and 
the  Ramayana  determine  the  character  of  the 
Hindu  epos,  and  to  a  certain  degree  also  that 
of  the  whole  range  of  national  poetry.     What 
constitutes  their  peculiarity,  is  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  sub- 
jects  purely  human.     The  personages  whom 


«  According  lo  i  putagt  ia  Policr,  vol.  i,  p.  579,  it  vrovtd  appew  i 
Tbft  MahAbbirat  &ctuil)y  conltin*  Bllutiou  u  the  RiaiaTUUu 
'  Ajmn  Acbcri,  *ol.  >i,  p.  M. 
•  S«a  khme,  p.  Il20— 170. 
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they  introduce  upon  the  scene  are  either  abso- 
lutely supernatural  beings,  or,  when  they  ap- 
pear in  human  shape,  are  men  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  The  Hindu  system  of  religion  has  many 
ways  uf  approximating  gods  to  men,  and  of 
elevating  men  to  the  rank  of  gods.  The  illus- 
trious sa<^es,  the  Rishis  and  the  Munis,  who 
have  purified  themselves  by  continual  study  of 
the  Vedas,  by  meditations  in  solitude,  and  by  a 
long  course  of  penance,  are  on  a  level  with  the 
Devas,  and  not  unfrequently  even  superior  to 
them.  They  are  placed  in  the  same  heaven 
which  is  the  abode  of  Indra,  lord  of  the  firma- 

[ment,  Siva,  and  Vishnu,  to  whose  court  and 
attendants  they  belong;  they  can  even  arrive  at 
the  high  rank  of  Mukti,  and  enjoy  the  most 
perfect  happiness  in  an  intimate  union  with  the 
deity  himself.  Another  still  more  remarkable 
characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  the  Hindus  is  the 
incarnation  of  their  divinities;  which  is,  as  it 
were,  the  very  foundation  of  their  epopee,  and 
absolutely  necessary  for  maintaining  its  essen- 
tial form.  These  incarnations  consist  in  making 

>thc  superior  and  inferior  Devas  and  Devanies 

[assume  for  a  definite  period  the  form  of  man, 
be  naturally  born,  and  pass  through  all  the 

fTicissitudes  of  a  terrestrial  life,  in  order  to  attaia 
certain  object,  which  was  only  attainable  by 

fthese  means.  The  ever  playful  fancy  of  the 
[indus  often  treats  this  part  of  their  mythology 
in  a  very  complicated  and  artificial  manner. 
The  divinities,  though  in   human  shape,  con- 
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tinue  nevertheless  to  preserve  their  heavenly 
relations;  as  Vishnu,  during  liis  appearance  on 
earth  under  the  form  of  Krishna,  was  still  re- 
siding in  his  celestial  abode  of  Vaikuutha.  The 
same  divinity  also  appears  under  various  human 
forms  at  ihc  same  time,  and  while  his  first  in- 
carnation is  going  on,  a  second  may  have  al- 
ready commenced.  These  monstrous  produc- 
tions of  Hindu  imagination  may  no  doubt  offer 
their  weak  side  to  European  criticism ;  but 
they  are  notwithstanding  the  grand  lever  of  the 
national  poetry,  and  indeed  altogether  indis- 
pensable in  the  epic;  for  it  is  only  by  such 
means  that  the  superior  beings  of  Hindu  my- 
thology can  be  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  the  epopee.  It  depends  upon  the  poet  to 
give  them  what  shape  he  pleases;  and  here  we 
may  remark,  that  the  expression  used  above, 
viz.  incarnation,  as  implying  the  assumption  of 
a  human  form,  is  too  limited  in  that  sense  for 
conveying  the  whole  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
term.  The  Hindu  deities  are  not  all  confined 
to  manifestations  of  themselves,  exclusively 
human.  They  occasionally  appear  in  the  shape 
of  animals.  Many  of  the  characters  introduced 
by  the  poet,  such  as  Hanuman  leader  of  the 
monkeys,  Yamvent  king  of  the  bears',  Garud 
prince  of  the  eagles,  and  a  hundred  others,  arc 
all  incarnations  of  this  kind.  It  is  easy  to 
ftec  how  this  must  have  altered  the  whole  cha- 


*  PoUer.  vol.  i,  p.  579. 
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racter  of  Hindu  poetry,  and  that  a  neglect  of 
the  purely  human  form  must  have  been  the 
necessary  consequence.  Divine  personages 
appear  also  iu  the  Greek  epos,  and  arc  repre- 
sented as  exercising  an  influence  upon  human 
destiny  ;  but  they  appear  there  only  in  a  sub- 
ordinate capacity,  or  rather,  to  use  a  technical 
expression,  as  forming  the  machinery  of  the 
poem.  In  Hindu  poetry,  on  the  other  hand, 
especially  in  the  Hamayana,  the  case  is  exactly 
the  reverse.  Those  superior  beings  are  here  the 
principal  characters  upon  whose  destinies  the 
whole  action  of  the  epos  turns  ;  and  even  when 
simple  mortals  enter  upon  the  scene,  it  is  always 
in  a  subordinate  relation  to  the  former.  Should 
any  of  them  indeed  be  called  upon  to  play  a 
distinguished  part,  the  poet  almost  in  every 
case  takes  advantage  of  his  discretionary  power 
of  approximating  them  to  the  rank  of  divine 
ibeings.  We  might  here  venture  an  observation 
which  naturally  suggests  itself,  that,  considered 
in  the  above  point  of  view,  the  Hindu  epos  has 
a  greater  resemblance  to  the  religious  poetry  of 
the  Germans  and  the  English  than  to  theGreek, 
^with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  poet  of 
India  has  a  wider  range  afforded  his  imagina- 
tion than  the  latter.  Not  conBned  to  the  single 
personification  of  the  one  eternal  and  invisible 
being,  he  can  introduce  at  pleasure  among  the 
characters  of  his  poem  an  innumerable  crowd 
of  Devas  and  Devanies,  which  again  have  nut 
the    monotonous   uniformity   attached   to   our 
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notions  of  angelic  personages,  whether  good  or 
evil,  arising  from  their  want  of  sex,  and  the  per- 
fect moral  excellence  or  depravity  inseparable 
from  their  nature.  Nevertheless,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  resemblance  between  the  epic  poetry 
of  the  Hindus  and  that  of  the  English  and  the 
Germans,  particularly  the  latter,  is  still  incon- 
testable; and  is  so  much  the  more  curious,  as 
the  two  kinds  must  have  been  formed  and  de- 
veloped in  complete  independence  of  each 
other.  May  we  not  be  allowed  to  conjecture  that 
during  a  separation  of  some  thousand  years, 
admitting  the  former  connection  of  these  na- 
tions, they  have  mutually  preserved  that  senti- 
ment of  the  divine  and  the  heavenly  which 
afterwards  burst  forth  in  their  respective  epic 
writers  at  the  same  time  with  the  rise  of  their 
national  poetry  ?  And  may  we  not  suppose 
that  Vyasa  and  Klopstock,  Valmiki  and  Milton, 
though  far  removed  from  each  other  by  the 
longest  intervals  of  space  and  time,  were  never- 
theless animated  by  the  same  spirit? 

That  neglect  of  the  purely  human  character, 
which  we  have  just  noticed  among  the  Hindu 
epic  writers,  would  seem  to  explain  certain 
other  striking  peculiarities  of  their  epopee.  The 
Hindu  divinities,  for  instance,  could  never  re- 
present the  perfect  exemplar  of  corporeal 
beauty,  as  those  of  the  Greeks  did  in  all  thoir  ^^ 
principal  modi6cations.  The  poet  of  India,  it  ^^ 
is  true,  allows  some  of  them  a  general  share  in 
this  privilege,  but  then  he  as  little  scruples  to 
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assign  them  attributes  which  are  altogether  in- 
compatible with  the  true  notion  of  purely  hu- 
man beauty.  The  blue  colour  of  Vishnu,  the 
many  arms  and  heads  with  which  other  deities 
are  represented,  and  a  number  of  similar  defor- 
mities, quite  foreign  to  the  mythology  of 
Greece,  all  serve  to  confirm  the  truth  of  our 
observation.  For  the  same  reason  it  would 
appear  further,  that  the  Hindu  epic  poets  them- 
selves never  knew  how  to  draw  the  exact  line 
of  distinction  between  the  simply  wonderful 
and  the  outrageously  extravagant.  Where,  in- 
deed, could  they  draw  it,  as  long  as  they  had 
to  deal  with  personages  of  such  an  extraordi- 
nary character,  and  furnished  with  such  super- 
natural powers?  The  prodigious  in  every  shape 
appears  to  be  their  peculiar  object  of  search, 
even  in  cases  where  according  to  our  notions  it 
might  very  easily  be  dispensed  with.  In  tine, 
the  epic  poetry  of  the  Hindus,  notwithstanding 
its  rich  luxuriance,  is  upon  the  whole  less  cal- 
culated to  move  the  passions  than  ours,  inas- 
much as  we  are  most  strongly  affected  by 
purely  human  sympathies;  though  it  ia  not  on 
that  account  altogether  without  some  scenes 
which  are  truly  pathetic  and  affecting.  But  of 
all  the  various  characteristic  marks  discoverable 
in  Hindu  epic  poetry,  the  most  sensible,  and 
the  most  generally  prevailing  one,  is  the  influ- 
ence of  a  sacerdotal  caste.  Not  only  is  the 
principal  subject  borrowed  from  religion,  but 
the  whole  circle  of  the  poem  itself  tu         ipon 
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religious  images  and  allusions.  Whatever  age 
we  may  attribute  to  the  Ramayana  and  Ma- 
habtiarat.  yet  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  epic 
poetry  of  the  Hindus  could  only  have  been  de- 
veloped at  a  period  of  time  when  the  Brahman 
caste  was  already  flourishing  in  all  its  splen- 
dour. Every  thing  therein  seems  calculated 
with  the  view  of  aggrandizing  that  caste,  and 
this  too  not  always  in  the  most  delicate  manner 
possible.  Were  it  allowable  to  speak  of  dates, 
in  a  case  where  chronology  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  I  should  be  inclined  to  refer  the  origin 
of  this  poetry  to  the  time  when,  according  to 
Hindu  traditionary  report,  the  sacerdotal  caste 
had  obtained  the  victory  over  the  Kshatriyas, 
or  warrior  caste,  and  consequently,  too,  over 
the  Rajahs,  who  beluuged  to  the  latter.  The 
profound  reverence  with  which  the  lirahmans 
are  treated  by  Icings  themselves  ;  the  limits 
assigned  to  regal  authority  by  religion ;  the 
scrupulous  care  to  avoid  otfending  a  member 
of  that  holy  order;  are  all  capable  of  imme- 
diate explanation  when  referred  to  this  source. 
But,  above  all,  we  must  not  omit  noticing  the 
terrible  cfi'ect  attributed  to  a  Brahman  s  curse, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  was  sure  to  overtake  its 
object.  This  again  was  a  powerful  engine  in  the 
hand  of  the  poet,  and  one  which  he  did  not  fail 
to  make  use  of;  while  at  the  same  time  it 
tended  to  increase  and  maintain  the  influence 
of  the  priests  themselves.  The  religious  cha- 
racter of  this  poetry  gives  it  also  an  air  of  pe- 
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culiar  dignity,  which,  though  it  does  not  indeed 
absolutely  exclude  all  notion  of  the  comic, 
nevertheless  admits  it  but  sparingly  and  sel- 
dom". The  personages  introduced  observe  to- 
wards each  other,  and  especially  towards  the 
Brahmaas,  a  kind  of  ceremonial,  both  in  their 
behaviour  and  in  their  language,  which  has 
some  resemblance  to  the  dignified  intercourse 
of  Homer's  heroes. 

The  introduction  of  supernatural  beings  would 
occasion  serious  embarrassment  to  the  epic 
poet  of  India,  as  he  felt  himself  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  assigning  them  limited  powers  both 
of  mind  and  body  ;  and  it  was  therefore  to  ob- 
viate this  inconvenience  that  he  even  made  his 
incarnate  deities  amenable  to  the  laws  of  fate'. 
Whenever  it  is  destined  that  a  certain  event  shall 
take  place,  at  a  certain  time  and  under  such 
and  such  circumstances,  the  gods  themselves 
dare  not  attempt  to  counteract  the  fulfilment; 
which  would,  moreover,  be  to  no  purpose  if 
they  did.  Another  contradiction,  arising  from 
the  assignment  of  limited  knowledge  to  these 
superior  beings,  was  very  ingeniously  removed 
by  substituting  an  imaginary  film,  called  Maya, 
or  illusion,  before  their  eyes,  which  prevents 
their  seeing  into  the  future.  When  this  is 
withdrawn,  the  incarnate  god  immediately  dis- 
covers the  most  hidden  relations  of  things,  and 
all  futurity  lies  open  before  him. 


■  SMaproofof  UiUin  Poliet,  vol.  u.  p.  4'3.  43. 
"  lUiiBjruia.  tii,  165 ;  t'oliu.  vol.  i,  p.  605,  voL  ii 


p.605,  i>oLii,|>.243 
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In  fine,  with  all  these  national  peculiarities^ 
the  epic  poetry  of  the  Hindus,  nevertheless, 
bears  evident  marks  of  that  fabulous  story- 
telling character  so  generally  prevalent  in  all 
oriental  compositions.  Most  of  the  episodes, 
although  artiBcialiy  connected  with  the  main 
thread  of  the  narrative,  may  yet,  however,  be 
detached,  and  considered  as  so  many  independ- 
ent tales  by  themselves,  as  the  Ramayana  suf- 
ficiently proves ;  and  so  no  doubt  would  the 
Mahabharat,  were  we  able  to  procure  a  trans- 
lation of  it.  This  very  circumstance  rendered 
the  Hindu  epic  poetry  so  popular;  for  it  lived 
not  merely  written  on  palm  leaves,  but  spoken 
in  the  mouths  of  all  men.  The  productions  of 
Valmiki  and  Vyasa,  like  those  of  the  MsoniaQ 
bard,  were  originally  intended  for  the  public  re~ 
citation  of  separate  pieces,  as  indeed  is  the  case 
at  the  present  day.  And  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  respect  and  liberality  which 
they  everywhere  strictly  enjoin  towards  the 
Brahmans,  so  would  it  be  the  interest  of  the 
latter  to  make  them  as  completely  national  as 
they  could.  Ought  we,  then,  to  be  surprised 
at  the  powerful  influence  which  the  great  epic 
poems  of  the  Hindus  have  exercised  upon  the 
popular  religion,  upon  arts  and  other  branches 
of  poetry — in  one  word,  upon  ihe  whole  civili- 
zaliun  and  intellectual  development  of  the  na- 


>  Acruttlin^  Ui  Fttlwr  PauliiMi  (Gram.  S«niM:rJ.  ().70.>,  jKiflioua  of  the 
IUtiiav&ii«  w«ic  Mill  tung  In  his  time  beAite  t)ie  doon  uf  the  UmplM,  Ki 
Ihe  iiMaibJtd  inaUitud«. 
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tion  itself?  Can  we  wonder  that  the  Hindus 
should  place  the  T^amayana  and  the  Mahabha- 
rat  immediately  by  the  side  of  the  Vcdas? 

Next  to  these  great  poems  rank  thePuranas, 
which  also  make  a  part  of  the  Shastras,  a  ge- 
neral term  under  which  the  Brahmans  include 
all  their  sacred  writing'.  Eighteen  of  these 
Puranas  are  eninnerated,  of  which  the  last  only 
is  known  to  us.  through  an  imperfect  transla- 
tion. Of  the  others,  we  possess  little  beyond 
the  summary  notices  to  be  found  in  the  cata- 
logue published  by  Hamilton  and  Langl^s  of 
the  Sanscrit  manuscripts  contained  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Sir  William  Jones 
has  given  a  list  of  the  eighteen  Puranas ;  but 
upon  comparing  it  with  the  account  of  M. 
Langlt's,  we  can  discover  no  kind  of  agreement 
between  the  two.  even  in  the  titles  them- 
selves*. 


*  Til*  u^ficRtiaD  of  the  trord  ShaUru  will  be  found  in  Sir  W.  Joaet** 
WatU,  fol.  i,  p.Sltl,  "OnlhcLitentnraof  the  HiDcluf,"  and  i»  eiiDivalent 
la  divm*  epmmaudmenH.  Hut  as  it  »  not  prvciwiy  egreeii  up^m  liic  number 
tf  that*  bookk  which  muU  be  r^inkidered  as  of  iliTine  ongin,  the  tomn 

:^ittU,orShastru,  a  coDi«f|ueut]y  used  in  vaxiout  liaiicatioiu  by  diflercnt 
Accoidins  lo  Sir  W.  Jodci,  the  Ved»,  Vcdu^u,  Uptredai, 
[DbedBU.  Denanat.  aad  the  I'uraQii,  together  make  up  the  six  great 
r6ha>tna.     Id  the  Kamayana  it  it  (requcntlj  »aid  o(  a  penop  tltat  "  be 

*ai  Icariwd  in  the  Vedaa,  VMlanga*,  and  :iha«tiaft."     See,  fot  eaoiujilei 

tut.  i,  p.  220. 

*  Nunet  of  the  Furanu,  according  to  Sir  W.  Jones,  Work),  vol.  i,  p. 
360.  are.  I.  Urabnt  I'vruu.  2.  Pndma.  3.  bnhmaDd*.  4.  Aguu 
(IlicBc  four  he  auppowa  to  relate  lo  the  crealion.)  fi.  Viahnu.  6.  Gi* 
fwU.    7.  The  maafonaatiam  of  Uiabma.    6.  Siva.    9.  Ltngam.    10.  Na- 

[nda.    11.  Seanda.    12.  MatvandeyA.    13.  Bhamhra-  (.These  mne  ucat 
ibeatmbutes  and  powcTof  the  divinitie*.)     14.  MaUya.     16.  Varaho. 
16.  Kvma,     17.  Varena,     tH.  Hhugavut  Puraua,     Of  these  the   raia> 
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The  Piiranas  are  myihoiogical  poems,  in  the 
more  extended  signification  of  the  term,  as 
comprehending  not  merely  the  fabulous  his- 
tories of  the  gods,  but  also  a  variety  of  pre- 
cepts ^  which  are  the  sources  of  the  popular 
religion,  of  history,  geography,  and  other  sci- 
ences, as  far,  indeed,  as  we  can  expect  to  meet 
with  science  in  a  work  on  mythology.  "  Each 
Purana,"  observes  Mr,  Colebrooke',  "treats  of 
five  different  subjects,  viz.  cosmogony,  or  the 
Hindu  doctrine  of  the  creation  and  renovation 
of  the  world  ;  the  genealogies  of  gods  and  he- 
roes ;  chronology,  according  to  the  fabulous 
system  of  the  people  ;  and  an  heroic  history, 
describing  the  exploits  of  demigods  and  heroes/* 
Although  this  opinion  is  perliaps  too  generally 
expressed,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  principal 
subjects  alluded  to  by  him  are  contained  in  the 
Puranas,  and  it  is  not  without  some  reason  that 
he  compares  them  to  the  cosmogonies  and  the- 
ogonies  of  the  Greeks,  and  even  attributes  to 
them  greater  luxuriance  and  variety. 


The  Matsya  Purana' 


which  is  regarded  as 


logv«  of  LangW  onlj  pvet  Km.  1,  %  4,  5.  8,  9,  10,  II,  13.  14.  (which 
H  Ihfre  desi^awd  tt  th«  6i«t  Parana,)  aDd  Pfo.  IS  :  inMrad  of  itie  mluiag 
Not.  3,  6,  7,  13.  15,  16.  17.  vn  bavfl  the  ibree  rollomng,  Kalika  PuraoB. 
Vajru.  and  NaraiiDha,  the  conteati  of  which  are  not  inJicaiMl.  .Sometimes, 
thougli  the  amngenicac  i*  b^  no  means  general,  the  t<fo  great  tpie  poana 
alrtady  described  arc  alto  tvckoned  atoaitg  the  I'uranai. 

*  I'be  Pnrauas,  or  Hindu  Mjthologiut,  by  Colabrooke,  Akiaiie  Ret. 
vol.  ia,  f.  ISO.  Although  ccrtainlv  used  Tor  purposes  of  ioMmclioo,  tbo 
Puianas  are  by  no  meaiis,  property'  spraViog.  didactie,  as  hhiui  writars  have 
csdcavonrcd  to  make  tlwni. 

«  Asiatic  Rc«.  vol.  »ii.  p.  202.  not. 

'  Langlca,  Cataloguo  des  MaauKiiti  SaoKrils,  p.  66. 
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the  first  and  most  important  of  all,  commences 
with  a  dialogue  between  Menu  and  Vishnu  on 
the  creation  of  the  universe,  of  the  gods  and 
demons ;  it  also  contains  a  history  of  the  kings, 
children  of  the  sun  and  moon,  descriptions  of 
several  feasts  in  honour  of  various  divinities, 
certain  chapters  on  the  habitations  of  the  gods, 
and  different  parts  of  the  earth  ;  a  history  of 
Parvati,  the  wife  of  Siva ;  the  war  between  the 
Dcvas  and  Kakshasas,  etc. 

The  Brahma  Purana"  comprises,  in  four  sec- 
lions,  a  copious  Hindu  theogony  ;  but  owing, 
perhaps,  to  some  oiaissiou  in  the  Parisian  ma- 
nuscript, it  wants  the  genealogy  of  the  kings, 
which,  according  to  Hamilton,  forms  an  essential 
portion  of  every  Purana. 

The  Agni  Purana',  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
collection,  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  chapters,  and  may  be  considered  as 
an  abridgment  of  all  the  science,  legislation, 
and  medicine  of  the  Hindus.  Some  other  Pu- 
ranas,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  those  of 
Siva'  and  the  Lingam\  are  almost  exclusively 
dedicated  to  the  history  of  certain  gods  ;  or,  as 
the  Marcandeya  Purana',  to  the  lives  of  re- 
nowned saints,  devotees,  and  hermits. 

Of  the  Kalika  Purana  we  have  nothing  more 
than  a  translation  of  one  section,  relative  to 


*  Langldt,  Citalogiie  de»  Kltauicriu  SaoKrit*.  p.  36. 
r  Ibtd.  p.  44.  •  Ibid.  p.  49. 

■>  IbM.  p.  29.  '  n>id.p.&8. 
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animal  sacri6ceR,  among  which  we  find  even 
those  of  human  beings  enumerated^. 

The  iJhagavat  Purana',  the  last  of  all,  is  at 
present,  however,  the  only  one  of  which  we 
possess  an  entire,  though  very  imperfect  trans- 
lation'". Its  principal  subject  is  the  fabulous 
histor)'  of  Krishna^  who  among  his  many  sur- 
names bears  the  one  of  Bhagavat,  though  it 
also  contains  a  variety  of  information  on  other 
topics.  *'  1  should  like  to  know,"  said  king 
Parikyita  to  the  wise  Suka,  son  of  Vj^asa,  *'  in 
what  manner  the  soul  is  united  to  the  body  ? 
How  Brahma  came  into  existence?  How  be 
created  the  world  ?  How  he  recognized  Vishnu 
and  his  attributes  ?  What  time  is,  and  what 
the  respective  ages  of  mankind  and  the  world? 
How  the  soul  is  absorbed  into  the  godhead  ? 
What  are  the  dimensions  and  magnitude  of  the 
universe  ?  Of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  the  stars 
and  the  earth  ?  How  many  kings  have  ever 
reigned  in  the  world  ?  M^hat  is  tlie  difterence 
between  the  several  castes?  What  are  the 
various  forms  assumed  by  Vishnu  ?  What  are 
the  three  principal  powers?     What  is  the  Ve- 


>  Autic  Hh.  vol.  V.  p.  371. 

'  Bbipnrtdim,  ou  Doctrine  Omoo  ouvng«  In4i«a  rvDoniqao  (ftr  Ob> 
MOVtllc).  PiHi,  1780.  I'be  Inailattnn  t%  not  iniTnediaisljr  (ram  lb«  oti- 
(inal  Suuerit,  but  fioin  n  i'unul  renioQ.  Accoidiag  lo  llamlltont  il  is 
B««l]rma  abiiilcneat,  of  wbtcb  On  begioniDg  U  totaribly  eorwrl,  but  Iba 
nutiador  nnnu  iritb  diuuVm  of  every  Unci.  LaBgle*.  Cwilogtie,  p.  S. 
[Rcetat  ditcovchc*  hav*  proved  that  thii  so  called  truulaboo  oMritB  na 
cooUrace  whatever.    Fr  .I'niul.J 

«  Bb<|UMUm,  p.  49. 
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dam?  What  is  virtue,  aod  good  works ?  What 
is  the  objeot  of  all  these  things  ?" — I  consi- 
dered it  useful  to  select  the  above  passage,  in 
order  to  give  the  reader  some  notion  of  the 
contents,  and  the  variety  of  subjects  treated  of 
in  the  Puranas". 

The  Puranas  occupy  an  intermediate  space 
between  epic  and  didactic  poetry.  They  re- 
semble the  first  in  containing  a  great  number 
of  mythological  fables;  but  as  they  are  alto- 
gether devoid  of  that  unity  of  action  which 
prevails  in  the  Ramayana  and  Mahabharat. 
notwithstanding  the  vast  collection  of  episodes 
inserted  in  the  latter,  they  cannot  possibly  be 
ranked  in  the  same  class.  Their  principal  ob- 
ject is  to  convey  instruction,  and  in  this  point 
of  view  they  closely  approximate  to  didactic 
poetry,  and  the  resemblance  is  increased  by 
the  form  of  dialogue,  which  is  their  predomi- 
nant feature,  as  they  usually  represent  one  of 
the  great  sages  imparting  instruction  by  way  of 
answer  to  the  enquiries  of  his  diligent  and  at- 
tentive disciples.  It  is  this  circumstance  which 
renders  the  Puranas  so  well  adapted  for  being 
read  in  the  schools  of  the  higher  castes,  and  is 
the  reason  why  they  are  considered  as  the  best 
preparative  for  studying  the  Vedas. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  Puranas  are  the 
principal  sources  of  Hindu  mythology,  and,  as 


*  TIm  twcinh  itw]  lut  cbkptcv  of  th«  Bh*ga<r«l  cgnlaiiM  t  Bumnmy 
UullMCd  by  Ildiniluiii  (»ce  t.^ngk-i.  CAUlot^uA,  p.  10.),  fron  ifluch  it 
■ppMli  tbu  tii  lb*  abflvt  <)u«t»ou  trt  ih«raLn  ducomd* 
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far  as  the  divinities  therein  celebrated  are  ob- 
jects of  popular  worship,  of  the  national  reli- 
gion also;  for  the  latter,  as  we  have  already 
shown  in  another  place,  could  not  be  derived 
from  the  Vedas.  It  is*  like  the  national  reli- 
gion of  the  Greeks,  simply  of  a  poetical  origin, 
and  borrowed  from  the  epic  poems,  taken  in  a 
larger  sense  as  comprehending  also  those  of  a 
descriptive  character.  But  au  important  ques- 
tion still  remains  for  us  to  discuss,  viz.  whether 
the  Puranas  are  original  or  only  secondary 
sources :  in  other  words,  are  we  to  reckon  tbera 
among  the  ancient  compositions  of  Sanscrit 
literature,  or  must  we  assign  them  a  more  mo- 
dem origin? 

Before  we  can  with  any  propriety  venture 
upon  a  critical  examination  of  the  Puranas, 
we  ought  first  to  possess  them  in  the  original. 
At  present,  however,  all  that  we  can  advance 
on  the  subject  must  depend  upon  the  accounts 
of  others,  and  upon  imperfect  abstracts  of  the 
works  themselves.  The  common  assertion  of 
the  Brahmans  would  refer  the  Puranas  to  an 
age  as  remote  as  that  which  produced  the 
Vedas  and  the  Mahabharat,  in  assigning  Vyasa 
as  the  author  of  all  three.  Now  though  it  is 
impossible  in  our  present  circumstances  to  in- 
stitute a  critical  enquiry  into  the  date  of  each 
Purana  considered  separately,  yet  it  appears 
pretty  certain  that  taken  altogether,  and  in  the 
state  in  which  they  now  are,  they  cannot  be  so 
old  as  the  report  would  make  them. 


I 


The  Puranas  are  evidently  for  the  most  |>art 
nothing  but  compiiations,  and  could  therefore 
only  be  produced  at  a  time  when  Sanscrit  li- 
terature was  already  in  a  rich  and  perfect  state 
of  development  in  all  its  various  branches. 
The  literature  of  any  nation  could  obviously 
never  begin  with  compilationH,  for  these  re- 
quire a  previous  age  of  learning,  usually  too 
of  considerable  duration,  to  have  elapsed;  and, 
moreover,  they  presuppose  a  demand  for  in- 
struction. Now  it  was  precisely  with  a  view 
of  satisfying-  this  demand  that  the  Puranas 
were  composed,  as  in  fact  they  are  stU)  used 
for  the  same  purpose  at  the  present  day.  They 
are  by  no  means  the  work  of  a  poetic  genius 
like  the  great  epics  of  which  we  have  spoken  ; 
but,  like  the  poems  of  Tzetzes  and  other  gram- 
marians, the  fruit  of  extraordinary  diligence 
combined  with  extensive  reading.  Add  to  this, 
we  are  assured  that  the  historical  sections  of 
the  Puranas  contain  several  accounts  of  pre- 
tended prophecies,  which,  however,  were  evi- 
dently made  after  the  events  had  taken  place". 
Although  1  am  convinced  that  the  Puranas 
in  their  present  state  cannot  possibly  be  re- 
ferred to  the  earliest  periods  of  Sanscrit  litera- 
ture, yet  I  am  nevertheless  far  from  consider- 
ing them  altogether  as  an  invention  of  modern 
times,  that  is,  of  the  middle  ages.  When  and 
bow  they  received  their  present  form  is  a  ques- 


•  Aiikttc  R«a.  vol.  viii,  f.  466. 
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tion  hitherto  undetermined.  Apparently  they 
are  not  the  work  of  one  person,  as  native  tra- 
dition would  make  us  believe,  for  they  very 
frequently  contradict  each  other  on  the  most 
essential  points,  sometimes  ascribing  greater 
honour  to  Vishnu,  at  others  to  Siva.  It  is  also 
very  probable  that  even  each  separate  Purana 
was  not  composed  all  at  once,  but  by  slow 
degrees.  The  form  of  these  books  is  itself  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  additions  aud  interpo- 
lations, for  no  one  of  them  consists  of  a  regular 
and  consecutive  whole  ;  but  appears  more  like 
a  collection  of  detached  pieces  of  descriptive 
and  didactic  poetry. 

I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Puranas  are  modern  compilations,  drawn  from 
the  works  of  ancient  poets  p,  to  which  the  com- 
pilers may  perhaps  have  made  several  arbitrary 
additions  of  their  own.  The  principal  sources 
from  whence  they  borrowed  their  materials,  are 
undoubtedly  the  old  epic  poems  of  the  nation ; 
for  instance,  the  Bhagavat,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  latest  \  is  almost  wholly  taken 
from  the  Mahabharat ;  to  these,  indeed,  we 
should  add  the  philosophical  systems,  dis- 
cussed in  poems  of  a  ditfercnt  kind.  All  this, 
and  much  more,  would  naturally  precede  the 
existence  of  compilations  of  the  above  cha- 
racter. 

Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  it  is  evi- 


*  Comptra  Wiirotd,  in  Aiiitic  Rm.  vol.  v,  p.  144. 
%  Aiialic  Rm.  vol.  «ui,  p.  487. 
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dent  we  may  very  properly  regard  the  form  of 
the  Puranas  as  a  work  of  comparatively  mo- 
dern date ;  though  at  the  same  time  we  have 
equal  reason  in  attributing  a  much  higher  an- 
tiquity to  their  contents.  A  modern  critic,  Mr. 
Bentley,  contends  that  none  of  the  Puranas  are 
more  than  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  years 
old,  because  none  of  those  writings  which  men- 
tion the  chronological  system,  known  by  the 
name  of  Brahma  Calpa,  arc  any  older.  Sup- 
posing this  assertion  to  be  correct,  which,  how- 
ever, is  disputed  by  others,  it  would  then  only 
be  conclusive  with  regard  to  the  chronological 
sections  of  the  Puranas,  which  bear  but  a  verj' 
small  proportion  to  the  rest  of  their  contents. 

"  In  Europe,  too,"  observes  a  most  profound 
scholar",  "literary  forgeries  have  been  com- 
mitted. But  a  native  of  India,  who  should 
argue  from  a  few  instances  that  the  whole 
literature  of  Europe  which  is  held  ancient,  con- 
ists  of  modern  forgeries,  would  be  justly  cen- 
sured for  his  presumption.  We  must  not  then 
indiscriminately  condemn  the  whole  literature 
of  India.  Even  Father  Harduin.  when  he 
advanced  a  similar  paradox  respecting  the 
works  of  ancient  writers,  excepted  some  com- 
positions of  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Pliny. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  in  India,  as  every- 
where else,  to  be  guai-ded  against  literary  im- 


■  Calebrookc,  in  .AiiAtic  Rm.  rol.  viii,  p.  4B7. 
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positions,  some  fabricated  works,  some  inter- 
polated passages  will  be  detected  by  the  saga- 
city of  critics ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  those 
books  which  are  considered  ancient  by  the 
learned  among  the  Hindus,  will  assuredly  be 
found  genuine.  I  mean  to  say,  that  they  are 
the  same  compositions  which  have  been  re- 
vered by  the  Hindus  for  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, of  years." 

I  am  altogether  of  the  same  opinion.  To 
suppose,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Bentley  seems  in- 
clined, the  whole  collection  of  Sanscrit  litera- 
ture to  be  no  older  than  the  middle  ages,  in- 
volves a  paradox  even  more  monstrous  than  the 
one  set  up  by  Father  Harduin.  Admitting  the 
accounts  left  us  by  the  Greeks  to  be  correct, 
in  reporting  the  civilization  of  India  to  have 
been  regarded  as  ancient  even  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  we  must  necessarily  infer  the  cor- 
responding antiquity  of  Hindu  literature,  as  the 
prime  origin  of  the  former.  It  were  certainly 
just  as  impossible  for  the  Hindus  to  have  be- 
come a  cultivated  nation  without  their  Vcdas 
and  their  epic  poetry,  as  for  the  Greeks  to 
have  attained  their  advanced  state  of  rcfiae- 
raent  without  the  writings  of  Homer  and  his 
successors;  the  impossibility,  indeed,  appears 
even  more  striking  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
people,  when  we  reflect  that  they  had  no  Holy 
Scriptures  like  the  Vedas  to  assist  their  intel- 
lectual development. 

The  mythological  systems  contaiued  in  these 
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poems  are  but  imperfectly  known  to  us  at  pre- 
sent, through  the  medium  of  extracts  and  sum- 
mary abridgments,  which  must  for  this  reason 
be  necessarily  partial  and  disfigured,  as  it  was 
the  main  object  both  of  Father  Paulino  and  the 
English  writers  who  have  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  to  discover  points  of  resem- 
blance in  the  mythology  of  India  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Egyptians*. 
They  found  what  they  sought  after,  and  their 
opinions  getting  into  circulation,  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  embarrass  and  confound 
the  science  of  Hindu  antiquities  in  general. 
Polier,  who  has  supplied  the  latest,  and  by  far 
the  most  complete  information  on  the  subject, 
has  taken  care  to  avoid  this  fault".     The  form 

■  Sir  W,  Jones's  Ucaliu,  On  Utc  Gods  of  Greece,  luJy.  and  India. 
(vid.  AaiAtic  Hm.  vol.  i,  p.  221,  gind  liia  Woiks,  voI.i,  f.lQS.').  g«Y«  the 
irat  inpoUc,  utd  wu  followed  io  Uk  tante  tmtk  by  Fslfaer  Paulioo,  to  faU 
SjaMma  BnhmLnieum,  who  it  oUi«rw)a«  alowt  alwtja  the  opponent  of 
English  writen. 

■■  Mjrthologia  do  [lulous,  tnviiill^  par  Mtlmt-UChanoineaie  da  Polier, 
•Ht  dca  MSS.  authcj)tii|u«s  npporta  do  I'loda,  par  Ceo  M.  le  Col.  da  Po- 
ller. T.  i.  ii.  1B09.  I'olier  waa  a  native  of  Laoianno,  and  having  en- 
Cered  into  the  service  oi  the  Eaat  India  Companjr.  devoted  htDuelf  with 
Um  pcalMt  krdour,  umI,  eccardtng  to  the  lesUinoD]>  of  Sir  W.  Jones  and 
«llNn  (Works,  vol.  i,  p.  355.  Asiatic  Hes.  vol.  vUi,  p.  377.),  with  diatin> 
firilbed  raoceaa,  to  the  atodr  of  Hindu  mythology,  and  tin  cdleolioa  of 
■qr  Udag  diet  wat  remukable  in  the  conntiy.  Being  onneqountnd, 
kowevcr,  with  lh«  Suucril.  be  wu  obliged  to  hare  recoune  to  a  Icsrned 
BMmi  (RatnchuBd),  who  esplaioed  le  him  the  myUiobigical  fabloe  ac- 
cmitiD([  b>  the  epic  poems  nnd  ibe  Puranu ;  and  Polier  immadiately 
wrote  down  u  the  pandit  dictated.  With  thete  notea  ha  relumed  kotne 
I*  Europe,  during  the  nivotutionary  mal>left;  bet  here  a  terrible  hie 
avruted  bin.  lie  waa  unfortunately  nrardered  in  hii  own  houiCi  neat 
AvifROo.  by  a  band  of  Frcmrh  biigandm.  By  guod  diaitce,  howAver,  Ui 
papcn  faU  tnlo  the  hands  of  a  reUlion,  the  fiteod  iLod  diacipic  of  Gibbon. 
Madana  Polier,  ualy  a  low  yaaia  tioua  dacaaaed  at  UadoUudt.  wlto. 
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of  dialogue  adopted  by  him  for  reporting  a  con- 
versation with  his  instructor,  Ramchund,  and 
which  is  so  agreeable  to  European  taste,  may 
also  be  regarded  as  truly  Indian  ;  and  the 
whole  dialogue  itself  appears  to  derive  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  probability  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Ramchund's  belonging  to  the 
sect  of  the  Sikhs,  who  having  turned  back 
again  to  monotheism,  regard  Hindu  mythology 
like  ourselves^  as  nothing  more  than  a  tissue 
of  poetical  fictions.  It  is  impossible  to  dispute 
Ramchund's  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
fables  of  his  countrymen  ;  but  whether  he  has 
correctly  reported  them,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined when  we  are  able  to  consult  the  original 
sources.  The  Mahabharal  and  Bhagavat  are 
generally  mentioned  as  the  principal  authori- 
ties, but  whence  each  particular  fable  is  bor- 
rowed we  have  no  certain  information.  In  the 
work  before  us,  the  critic  will  perhaps  find 
much  to  supply  with  regard  to  details,  but 
considered   altogether    it   has   the   undoubted 


tlmdj  pr«pirtd  for  the  underulinitbytulyitudiM,  (mb  ber  prdio*,) 
vnnged  Ihe  »c«iuml  tlocumcnti  iitMl  pabltdwl  tbcm.  Ho  ono  wbo  hu 
lb*  lem  afiectioD  for  the  Mady  of  Hindu  aniiquiliet .  csd  bil  to  proiMBua 
ibt  twRie  of  tb»  vxlnuiTditianr  lady  wiih  vcacration  and  ^tilude;  sad 
il  ii  rcruinly  ool  the  leaat  unoog  tbe  curuMitio  iif  lilcrature,  that  tb« 
nott  coptouft  and  accurale  acooonlwe  poueaaof  Hindu  mylliology,  ihotitd 
bavt  been  compiled  by  ft  woaaa  in  an  obicurt  vilU)[«  in  llw  btarl  of  tbo 
nououioi  of  Tburifi^U.  [CoDiideiing  th«  uniMual  ciraunUkDCca  uodar 
which  this  work  ««■  pfDd»c«d.  it  would  hardW  perhaps  ba  naiooihl*  M 
cipvct  Rioch  mtital  accuracy  to  the  d«lail« ;  and  yel  ibe  laiidaUry  jndg- 
DBOt  at  UiD  audiuT  iBquim  honm  qualification.  A  Isu  faroarablei  b«l 
nan  Camct  opinion  of  it>  m^riu,  will  be  found  >»  aa  aicelleut  Mtiok  by 
IfiinHlliiii.  inHUted  in  tbt  llcnun,  toL  uvL    IiAwaL.] 
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meril  of  having  contributed  materially  to  en- 
large the  circle  of  our  acquaintance  with  the 
fables  comprised  in  the  epic  poems  and  the 
Puranas;  and  of  enabling  us  with  greater  pre- 
cision than  before  was  possible,  to  judge  of  the 
character^  the  beauties,  and  the  defects  of 
Hindu  mythology.  We  must  here  content  our- 
selves with  only  giving  a  general  outline  of  the 
subject. 

The  series  of  Hindu  divinities  commences, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  with  the  three  supe- 
rior Devas,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  There 
being  no  incarnation  of  Brahma,  he  is  for  that 
reason   less  adapted  to  the  uses  of  poetry*. 


Earopeau  writers  liav«  iuvolred  tbeouelres  io  ft  labyrinlh  of  imk- 
Itkalile  coofusuio.  by  cmplt^icg  tli*  nam«s  or  Bnbma,  Urehm,  Birmih, 
fBraitiftb.  •otnctimM  a*  tjaonjinoui,  at  otheri  ai  difTennt  appellntioni. 
I***  Bfekm,"  lays  PoticT  (vol.  i.  p.  368.),  "  tneaDS  ihr  InviiiLIc,  Ihv  deity  ; 
litnulit  Utc  cnMliTc  powct  of  Brchm."     Oa  tba  Mket  hand,  according  to 
;Bu  W.  JoQM,  Brahius,  in  tbe  neuter  gtudta,  mcaos  the  deity,  and  wbea 
[auKabDC,  lh«  creative  power,  (Works,  voL.  i,  p.249.360.)    Tb«  t'pndihu 
jaliniyi  tncnlioas  Brahma  »  thv  bcin^  who  is  lh«  s«lf>ext9lenl,  Iboufii  it 
IcoofeuixU  oith  this  simple  itution  much  iJiat  is  subtle  and  ubacnr*.    See 
i,  p.  24U.  2/>6.  320.     A   toore  iolimstc  actjuaioUoca  with  Sanscrit 
'iworki  ran  only,  perhsps,  dissipate  lhes«  □bscoritifS  ;  it  is.  however,  i|uite 
vridcBt  ihat  the  Hindu  poeu  never  troubled  themselves  wiib  such  in«U' 
fhyucal  dislinctiotu,  and  that  an  abstract  being  like  Brahma  was  coo- 
led very  littl«  ■dnpted  to  their  purpose.     [Tbes«  aucrtioas  of  pro- 
or  lltcna  havo  Imco  i^oolrailicted,  and  with  rKUon,  by  Scblegel;  the 
Btabnn  and  BrahinA  may  ba  compared  with  tlie  Greek  H(&c<ii>d 
OiTof.  except  thai  Ibey  are  never  taken  one  for  the  other.    Brahma  mmiia 
ihm  divinity,  in  the  ni<»t  sultlimc  end  abstrarl  kum;  that  it  is  posiiblfl  for 
Ike  nintl  tu  coDCeive.     Sea  maay  pa)(M|(e«  in  the  Obtgavadgita. — S«ta  of 
tin  Frtnch  rrmij/ritiir.]     [Tlie  roifiifion  above  DOliced.  seems  only  to  eiiil 
IB  the  vttioita  promociation   and  orthography  adopted  by  Col.  Poller. 
Jlis  Bndim  is  the  same  at  Sir  W.  .lotii^'s  llnhina,  the  final  short  vowfll 
cut  off,  iu  is  commuQ  amung  lhcvul;^ri  and  Binnali,  or  Biumali, 
•  pnbftbly  a  cotitipt  way  of  proDOUDcing  Bnhna.    TajHti..] 
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He  possesses  a  temple  called  Dheira,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Milky  Sea;  whither  Vishnu,  ac- 
companied with  the  other  Devas,  repairs  to 
consult  the  oracle'.  The  response  is  commU' 
nicated  to  them  in  a  voice,  which  is  only  audi- 
ble after  many  days  of  preparatory  devotion 
and  prayer.  Would  not  this  serve  to  explain 
the  singular  fact,  that  Brahma,  notwithstanding 
bis  superiority  of  rank,  is  only  the  object  of 
internal  worship  ;  that  is,  of  meditation,  and 
not  of  external  ceremonies.  Admitting  the 
popular  relic^ioa  of  the  Hindus,  together  with 
their  divinities,  to  be  of  poetical  origin,  does 
it  not  follow  of  course  that  a  deity  who  was 
unserviceable  to  the  poet,  whatever  might  be 
his  superiority  in  other  respects,  could  never 
become  au  object  of  popular  worship,  or  have 
his  own  peculiar  sect,  like  the  two  other  great 
•Devas?  But  I  must  leave  the  further  discus- 
sion of  this  argument  to  the  professed  enquirer 
into  the  religious  opinions  of  India. 

The  case  is  quite  otherwise  with  respect  to 
Vishnu  and  Siva.  These  two  deities  divide 
between  them  the  principal  religiou.s  sects  of 
India;  and  are,  under  various  denominations, 
(not  a  little  embarrassing  to  the  study  of  Hindu 
theology,)  the  objects  also  of  external  worship. 
They  are  no  less  the  principal  characters  id 
Hindu  epic  poetry,  and  that  indeed  in  a  twofold 
sense,  being  gods  in  heaven  at  the  same  time 


I  relisr,  T«l.  i,  p.  398. 


they  appear  as  incarnations  upon  earth.  Their 
celestial  palaces  have  been  described  by  the 
poets  of  India  in  the  most  brilliant  and  glowing 
colours,  but  in  a  manner  sufficiently  at  variance 
with  the  propriety  of  European  notions.  The 
residence  of  Vishnu  is  called  Baikunt,  or  Vai- 
kuntha'.  He  is  there  enthroned  as  a  handsome 
young  man,  radiant  with  beams  of  light ;  but 
withal  ot  a  blue  cumplexion,  and  furnished 
with  four  arms.  One  hand  holds  a  shell,  in 
another  is  a  lotus  flower,  an  equally  important 
symbol  among  the  Hindus  as  among  the  Egyp- 
tians; a  third  arm  wields  a  mace;  and  in  the 
fourth  appears  the  ring  called  Sudarsan,  from 
which,  as  well  as  from  the  precious  stone  de- 
pending on  his  breast,  issues  a  stream  of  light 
which  illumines  the  whole  palace.  When 
awake,  he  is  seated  on  a  resplendent  throne ; 
and  when  asleep,  he  reposes  on  the  serpent 
Seshanaga,  whose  thousand  heads  serve  him 
for  a  pillow.  This  reptile  is  himself  a  Deva, 
and  becomes  incarnate  along  with  his  master 
when  the  latter  appears  on  earth ;  as  does 
also  the  king  of  birds,  the  eagle  Garuda,  who 
carries  Vishnu  when  he  leaves  Vaikunlha.  By 
his  side  appears  his  wife  Lakshmi,  the  fairest 


•  Sir  W.  Jdwm.  Workk.  vtd.  i.  p.  201.  Polter,  lioweTcr,  alwajrs  spells 
iki*  «rofd  Dkikuot.  [The  lelun  b  Bod  c  in  Sanacril  &n.  from  •imilatity 
of  feOB.  my  liable  lo  \tt  coarountled  -,  awl,  moreover,  ibeir  oecationKl  ib- 
ttrefauigt  u  perfectly  opuooal ;  Me  Wilton's  Dicliopary.  pfcfoce,  p.  41. 
Add  lo  thiti  wme  of  (he  Hinrlu  dialecu  liRvtng  no  «  in  tlieir  ftipltilict, 
HllHaiUtofr,  utd  viiv  iimd,  wtiu^h  U  |ict)iap&  ibe  reatoo  why  tiu  Vwll* 
■ft  MnatitDM  BUfcallcd  Betlk.   Transl.] 
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of  the  Devanies,  who  likewise  accompanied  her 
lord  in  human  shape,  as  his  terrestrial  consort. 
A  multitude  of  inferior  Devas  surround  him, 
and  two  centinels  guard  the  entry  of  his  palace. 
The  mansion  of  Siva,  or  Mahadeva,  called 
Kailasa  Parvat,  is  not  so  brilliant  as  that  of 
Vishnu :  it  is  situate  on  the  lofty  peaks  of 
Himalaya.  The  god,  comprising  in  his  own 
person  both  the  powers  of  creation  and  de- 
struction, is  represented  with  corresponding 
symbols — the  lingam  to  denote  the  former,  and 
the  trident  when  he  appears  as  the  avenger 
and  destroyer.  His  complexion  is  of  a  red 
colour,  be  is  girt  with  an  elephant's  hide,  and  is 
seated  upon  the  skin  of  a  tiger,  while  near  him 
stands  his  consort  Parvati.  But  the  manner  of 
representing  this  deity,  as  well  as  his  names, 
are  subject  to  various  modifications,  according 
to  the  different  ideas  formed  of  his  character*. 
The  mansions  of  these  superior  Devas,  belong- 
ing as  they  do  principally  to  the  invisible 
world,  have  not  furnished  such  exuberant  mat- 
ter for  poetical  display  as  that  of  Tndra,  prince 
of  Swerga,  the  firmament  or  visible  hearen; 
notwithstanding  Indra  himself  occupies  a  much 
lower  rank  in  the  celestial  hierarchy ''  than 
the  former.     Lord  of  the  inferior  Devas,  he  in- 


■  As  e4ch  tett  g»vc  (lie  pieeiaiiieDca  to  ilieii  owa  rupectira  dciliu,  w% 
ought  not  lu  b«  lurptiMi  a.t  UiCMs  viin«iioiu  naA  coaindiciiooi,  wbnlrtr 
ippai»Dl  vt  ra,\. 

*>  Compue  Polin,m)l.ii,p.2''29tc|.  with  Jonm't  Wotks,vol.i.p.346*^. 
la  J'aliet  Indn  it  ilwijrs  calletl  Atwlet.  [The  Utter  way  tl  kpdiiof 
folUwt  tbB  compt  itTDnu&ctilioii  of  tbe  viilfv.     Tb«ii*l.] 
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habits  his  palace  of  Vaijayanta,  constructed  for 
him  by  the  architect  of  heaven,  Visvakarraa, 
and  situate  in  the  middle  of  the  gardens  of 
Nandaua.  Here  ever  playing  fountains  main- 
tain a  perpetual  verdure,  and  here  also  grows 
the  celestial  fruit,  called  Amrita^  which  con- 
fers immortality,  the  produce  of  the  wonderful 
tree  Parajati,  transplanted  by  Krishna  to  the 
marvellous  town  of  Dwaraka,  with  which  it 
sunk  again  into  the  ocean.  This  surprising- 
tree  is  adorned  with  the  most  brilliant  flowers, 
and  whoever  reposes  under  its  shade  obtains 
the  complete  fulfilment  of  all  his  wishes.  All 
that  the  earth  contains  of  what  is  precious 
and  excellent,  is  here  found  in  its  highest 
state  of  original  perfection  ;  such  as  Camada, 
the  cow  of  abundance ;  the  sacred  horse  Sa- 
jam,  an  indispensable  requisite  at  the  solemn 
sacritices ;  and  the  white  elephant,  Airavata. 
These  and  many  other  animals  are  all  pro- 
duced from  the  Sea  of  Milk,  which  is  the 
source  of  all  perfection.  As  lord  of  the  hrma- 
ment.  Rajah  Indra  rules  over  the  winds  and 
the  weather;  to  him  the  earth  addresses  her 
prayers  when  she  has  need  of  rain ;  and  sub- 
ject to  him  are  the  innumerable  hosts  of  infe- 
rior Devas,  amounting  to  upwards  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty-two  millions.  These  are 
^ttivided  into  classes,  but  their  chiefs  alone  have 
access  to  the  Rajah,  and  the  privilege  of  being 
admitted  to  his  court  of  Mulasthan  is  consi- 
dered the  highest  degree  of  happiness  to  which 
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a  created  being  can  aspire.  It  is  there  he  is  re- 
presented as  a  beautiful  youth,  wilh  four  arms, 
sitting  upon  a  throne ;  and  before  him  dance 
the  Apsaras,  celestial  nymphs,  breathing  Llie 
most  exquisite  perfumes.  Notwithstanding  all 
this  splendour,  however,  the  majesty  and  power 
of  Indra  had  been  sorely  paralyzed  for  a  con- 
siderable space  of  time;  the  Daints%  or  bad 
Devas,  who  inhabit  Piitiila,  or  the  infernal  re- 
gions, under  the  command  of  their  king  Ha- 
vana, had  waged  war  with  him,  and  had  over- 
come him ;  and  it  was  in  order  to  free  the 
world  from  their  unjust  domination,  that  Vishnu 
was  obliged  to  appear  on  earth  in  the  person 
of  Kama,  and  perform  the  heroic  achievementa 
described  in  the  Ramayana. 

The  religion  of  the  Eliudus,  though  it  admits 
in  this  manner  both  good  and  evil  demons, 
nevertheless  at  the  same  time  gives  evident 
proof  of  that  mildness  of  character  so  peculiar 
to  it.  Penances  and  purifications  are  held  suf- 
ticient  to  wipe  out  the  crimes  of  all,  not  only  of 
mortals,  but  also  of  immortal  beings;  for  ia 
answer  to  the  mediatorial  prayers  of  the  Devas, 
even  the  Daints  themselves,  after  a  complete 
expiation,  are  to  be  liberated  from  hell»  and  re- 
instated in  all  their  original  happiness.  Bui 
what  in  a  still  more  eminent  degree  contributes 
to  enlarge  the  circle  of  Hindu  mythology,  is  the 
fact,  that  its  poetical  hctioas  of  Devas  and  De- 


«  So  I'oltet  Blwijrt  cftlls  tben.    Ib  th«   tUntyuik  ihcj  »n   ttniMd 
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vanics  are  transferred  also  to  natural  objects, 
both  animate  and  inanimate.  The  sun  and 
moon,  both  of  which  are  considered  by  the 
Hindus  as  masculine,  the  earth,  mountains, 
streams,  etc.  no  less  than  the  brute  creation, 
such  as  apes,  bears,  elephants,  birds,  etc.  are 
all  occasionally  introduced  as  Devas  and  Deva- 
nies,  and  thus  become  available  for  the  uses  of 
poetry.  We  have  already  seen  Kanuman  king 
of  the  monkeys  playing  a  distinguished  part  in 
one  of  the  great  epic  poems;  in  the  same  man- 
ner we  observe  moral  precepts  superior  even  to 
those  of  .^op's  fables  put  in  the  mouth  of 
animals;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  last  book  of 
the  Ramayana,  where  the  royal  eagle  Garuda 
is  represented  in  sage  conversation  with  a 
crow. 

These  primary  elements  of  Hindu  mytho- 
logy, which  it  would  be  unnecessary  further  to 
develop  in  this  place,  as  the  reader  will  find 
an  ample  detail  in  the  before-mentioned  work 
of  Polier,  are  sufficient,  however,  to  show  its 
extreme  fecundity.  M'^hat  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  subject-matter  does  it  not  supply  for  the  ex- 
ercise and  display  of  poetic  genius  I  And  when 
we  consider  the  vast  number  of  poets,  who 
have  separately  made  it  the  theme  of  song, 
each  in  his  own  peculiar  manner,  what  an  end- 
less variety  may  we  not  conceive  to  be  the  re- 
sult? If  we  compare  the  mythology  of  the 
Hindus  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  it  will  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  ou  the  score  of  intrinsic 
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copiousness.  In  point  of  sstbetic  value,  it  is 
sometimes  superior,  at  others  inferior,  to  th< 
Greek;  while  in  luxuriance  and  splendour  it' 
has  the  decided  advantage.  Olympus,  with  alL 
its  family  of  ^ods  and  goddesses,  must  yield  in 
pomp  and  majesty  to  the  palaces  of  Vishnu 
and  Indra.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
expect  to  find  among  the  Hindu  gods  that  beau 
ideal  of  the  human  form  which  the  mythology 
of  Greece  supplies  :  a  want  of  taste  in  this  par- 
ticular is  no  less  evident  in  the  Puranas  than  in 
the  epic  poems.  To  what  extent,  then,  the 
mythology  of  the  Hindus  is  adapted  to  the  uses 
of  their  epic  poetry  will  be  sufficiently  clear. 
This  is  obviously  under  such  circumstances 
only  as  mark  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hindu 
epopee,  and  so  far  only  as  the  latter  elevates 
itself  above  the  consideration  of  humanity ;  and, 
like  the  sublime  compositions  of  Milton  and 
Klopstock,  extends  its  poetic  flight  far  into  the 
regions  of  unlimited  space. 

The  different  kinds  of  poetry  do  not  appear  ^, 
to  have  been  so  exactly  distinguished  from  oae^H 
another  among  the  Hindus  as  among  the  na-  ^^ 
tions  of  the  west.     The  general  character  of 
the  Indian  epic  poem,  the  unsettled  connection 
of  its  parts,  and  the  frequent  episodes,  would 
easily  permit  the  introduction  of  didactic  pieces. 
Their  dramatic   poetry,    however,   is   so  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  lyric  species,  that  it 
is  often  very  difKcult  (o  draw  a  marked  line  of 
distinction  between  the  two. 
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The  lyric  poetry  of  ihe  Hindus  appears  to 
have  consisted  originally  of  hymns  to  their  di- 
vinities, which  bear  some  resemblance  to  tho»e 
commonly  attributed  to  Orpheus,  in  that  they 
contain  for  the  most  part  laudatory  epithets  ia 
honour  of  the  gods.  Scarce  any  other  mytho- 
logy furnishes  such  a  vast  abundance  of  these 
epithets,  and  as  they  are  often  employed  as 
surnames,  and  even  as  proper  names,  they  give 
rise  to  considerable  difficulty  in  reading  the 
Hindu  poets :  for  the  same  dei  ty  is  designated  by 
so  many  appellations,  that  it  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  know  or  remember  them  all.  Hymns, 
however,  of  a  purely  epic  nature  could  not  long 
remain  unknown  to  the  Hindus,  while  their 
mythology  supplied  them  with  such  abundant 
subject-matter  for  the  purpose  ;  and  even  many 
of  the  episodes  introduced  into  their  great 
epopees  bear  the  character  of  epic  hymns,  re- 
sembling those  of  Homer.  We  are  indebted  to 
Sir  W.  Jones  for  versions  of  several  of  these 
hymns  in  praise  of  the  gods ;  but  they  are 
rather  imitations  in  rhyming  verse  than  correct 
translations ;  it  would  therefore  be  too  hazard- 
ous to  attempt  drawing  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusion from  them*'.  Father  Paulino,  however, 
and  the  scholars  of  England,  have  in  their 
respective  writings  and  essays  furnished  some 
complete  specimens  in  the  original,  accom- 
panied with  a  literal  translation,  not  merely 

'  Warii.  vol.  i,  p.  SIS  it). 
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with  the  view  of  ascertaining  their  contents,  but 
also  of  showing   the  variety  of  forms   under 
which  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Hindus  is  found»^y 
with    regard     to    rhyme    and     metre'.      The^^ 
poetry  in   question  was  formerly  among  this      " 
people  as  intimately  allied  to  song  and  music,      , 
as  among  the  ancient  Greeks;  and  the  case  is 
the  same  at  the  present  day :   both  arts  were 
treated  by  them  in  a  theoretical  manner,  and 
both  accordingly   made   the   same    progress'. 
But  the   Hindu   lyric   surpassed   that  of  the 
Greeks,  in  admitting  both  rhyme  and  blank 
verse ;  and  although  we  might  compare  it  in 
this  respect  with  the  German*  yet  it  woul 
seem  that  the  Hindu  ear  has  much  less  affec- 
tion for  rhyme  than  the  latter. 

Among  such  a  poetical  people  as  the  Hindu: 
however,  lyric  poetry  would  not  be  confined 
merely  religious  hymns;  and  more  than  one 
writer  has  already  remarked,  that  song  in  ge- 
neral has  been  no  less  extensively  cultivated  by 
them'.  But  the  popular  religion,  and  the  va- 
rious festal  solemnities  it  prescribes,  opened 
such  a  wide  field  for  the  display  of  sentiment, 
that  their  lyric  poetry  almost  always  preserved 
some  actual  connection  with,  or  reference  to, 
religious  ideas.     In  what  other  nation  besides 


■  See  emnplet  of  Utew  bjtnai  taken  frum  llu  VoJw,  in  Sif  W.  Jww»1 
Worki.  vol.  vi.  p.  423,  427. 

f  Sm  UftiDD  Dtlbergfa  Tr*fttk«,  Ucber  dk  Miitik  6v  lidtx.  <Ob  ite 
Uoac  of  the  lliulua;)  tec  aIm  AitBtic  Ro.  vol.  t,  p.  35, 

'  DallMng,  l»c.  ciL  |t.  90,  Tlie  Uatun  bu  iliu  iiubliilicd  lUe  wclpdiw 
of  wwu ol  Hiiulu  loagk. 
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the  iJindu  couid  ibe  erutic  species,  for  ex- 
ample, have  fbund  a  more  abundant  supply  of 
argument  in  the  religion  of  the  country?  And 
wiih  respect  to  the  graver  kind  of  lyric  poetry, 
the  songs  of  war  and  victory,  was  it  possible  to 
give  them  any  other  than  a  religious  character, 
amon^  a  people  who  lived,  as  it  werc»  upon  the 
deeds  of  high  emprise  and  heroic  achievement 
performed  by  their  gods  and  heroes. 

A  great  proportion,  nevertheless,  of  the 
Hindu  lyric  poetry  belongs  to  the  elegiac  spe- 
cies. One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  tiiis  descrip* 
tion,  called  the  Mega  Uuta,  or  Cloud  Messenp^er 
of  Calidasa,  has  not  long  since  been  published 
iu  the  original,  and  accompanied  with  an  En- 
glish translation  in  verse  **.  The  foHowiug  is  a 
brief  abstract  of  the  contents  of  this  poem.  A 
Yaksha,  or  Deva,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the 
god  Cuvera,  at  his  residence  in  the  city  Alaca, 
among  the  mountains  of  Himalaya,  had  drawn 
apoD  himself  the  angry  vengeance  of  his  master, 
for  sutfering  Indra's  elephant,  named  Airavata, 
to  enter  and  lay  waste  a  garden  of  which  he 
had  been  left  in  charge.  As  a  punifihment  for 
his  negligence,  he  was  exiled  for  one  whole 
year  to  the  mountains  of  Ramagiri,  (which  form 
the  commencement  of  the  Ghaut  range,)  where, 
during  all  this  interval,  he  lived  separate  from 


^  Tbe  Mcfpt  l>ulii.  ot  Cloml  Mcucnger,  a  [tociii  in  the  SmiM-ril  Un. 
fiUpF,  by  C'«ltrtua,  IniuUleil  lola  Rn^lihh  %CiM,  wilh  oolM  aul  illuslrt- 
tMU  by  flonce  lUymao  Wilion,  Calcutta,  1813.  4lo.  pp.  130.  TIm 
■om  coquIb  naay  viiluablc  BxpLaBationi. 
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his  dearly  beloved  wife.  Eight  months  of  his 
banishment  had  passed  over,  when  the  rainy 
season  began,  and  he  beheld  the  clouds  ad- 
vancing from  the  south  towards  the  north  in 
the  direction  of  Himalaya  and  Alaca,  where  his 
fond  and  bereaved  consort  was  mourning  his 
tedious  absence.  He  commissions  one  of  these 
clouds  to  convey  her  intelligence  of  himself* 
and  describes  the  road  which  it  must  take  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  celestial  Himath,  his  own 
dear  country,  where  he  pictures  to  his  mind*s 
eye  the  form  of  his  much-loved  spouse,  plunged 
in  grief,  and  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the 
day  of  his  return.  He  paints  her  distress  in 
moving  terms,  and  charges  the  messenger  with 
the  following  words  of  consolation.  *'  The 
thirsty  plant  looks  up  to  thee ;  and  a  gentle 
shower  is  thy  only  answer."  Could  he  have  ex- 
pressed himself  with  greater  truth  or  delicacy  ?  , 
The  first  Hindu  lyric  poet  is  considered,  a^M 
the  natives  themselves,  to  have  been  Jayadeva^ 
who,  according  to  Sir  W.  Jones*,  upon  hearsay 
evidence,  is  reported  to  have  lived  even  before  | 
Calidasa.  This  vague  chronological  date,  which  | 
would  therefore  place  him  anterior  to  the  Brst 
century  of  our  era,  is  at  present  almost  all  we 
know  of  his  history.  He  was  born,  as  he  him- 
self states,  at  Kenduli,  which,  according  to 
many  writers^  is  situated  in  Catinga;  but  as 
there  exists  another  town  of  this  name  in  Burd- 


Jonea,  Wmk^,  vol.  i,  p.  tVl, 
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wan,  the  inhabitaots  of  the  latter  place  claim 
Jayadeva  as  their  fellow-countryman,  and  cele- 
brate an  annual  feast  in  his  honour,  when  they 
pass  the  whole  night  in  joyous  revel,  singing 
his  poems  and  representing  his  idyls. 

Although  we  are  in  want  of  positive  data  for 
assigning  the  real  period  of  the  golden  age  of 
Hindu  lyric  poetry,  yet  we  are  enabled  to  form 
some  opinion  on  the  subject  from  a  review  of 
one  of  the  principal  compositions  in  this  de- 
partment, the  Gita  Govinda''.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  skill  and  industry  of  Sir  W.  Jones',  for  a 
translation  of  this  masterpiece  of  Jayadeva, 
which  is  so  much  the  more  valuable  from  being 
rendered  into  literal  prose,  with  the  omission^ 
however,  of  certain  passages  rather  too  highly 
coloured  in  the  original.  The  poem  itself  is 
composed  in  rhymed  stanzas,  and  the  subject 
is  of  an  epic  character,  being  borrowed  from 
the  Mahabharat ;  the  whole  is  a  species  of  idyl, 
intermixed  with  lyric  songs,  and  has  been  in- 
correctly termed  a  pastoral  drama,  though  it 
possesses  nothing  of  the  dramatic  form.  The 
subject  of  the  poem  is  taken  from  the  history 
of  Krishna,  what  time  the  god,  disguised  as  a 
youthful  herdsman,  sojourned  among  the  Gopis, 
or  milkmaids,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  enjoy- 


*  Oo*ind«  it  oot  of  Um  ntny  tunumei  of  Kriihot,  which  hi  bean  u 
lb*  gvi  of  bonbRMD  ;  CJita  tnua*  mvi  ;  the  whole  erptcsaion  is  therafora 
•qwv»l«oi  to  "  the  »oii(  o(  the  god  of  bvrdimeD."   Aa,  n«>.  vol.  i,  p.  2Si, 

*  JotMs'a  Worit,  vol.  i,  p.  463.  Sir  WiUiim  Juoea's  Ycmuo  vrai  (ranv> 
litad  bjr  Buob  n»lbef(  inio  Geroun,  with  the  ftiUilJoii  of  ejtpluiauitjr 
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mcnts  of  love.     Radha,  the  most  bcaatiful  ol 
them,  conceived  herself  slighted  and  despised,^ 
by  the  caresses   he   bestowed  on   the   others.-^ 
She   pours  forth   the   bitterness  of  her  grief, 
until,  through  the  mediation  of  one  of  her  com* 
panions,  I  he  stray  |]rod  is  at  length  brought  back 
to  her  arms,  and  they  enjoy  together  the  secret  ^ 
pleasures  of  amorous  dalliance.  Although  there  V 
is  an  unity  of  action  preserved  through  the  whole 
poem,  it  is,  nevertheless,  no  drama,  but  rather^^ 
a  series  of  amatury  songs  connected  with  the 
principal  story. 

The  Gitagovinda  may  serve  as  a  complete 
specimen  of  the  erotico-Iyric  poetry  of  the 
Hindus.  It  exhibits  a  picture  of  love,  confined 
to  the  sole  gratifications  of  sense,  and  betraying 
rather  the  grossness  of  animal  desire  than  the 
pure  and  refined  enjoyments  of  intellectual 
passion.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised^! 
at  the  wanton  luxuriancy  of  the  poet's  imagina- 
tion, which  has  even  occasionally  obliged  the 
translators  to  draw  a  veil  over  certain  passages*. 
How  much  of  the  beauty  of  a  lyric  poem  must 
inevitably  be  lost  in  a  prose  translation  it  would 
be  supcrHuous  to  remark;  and  yet  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  read  the  Gitagovinda  even  in 
translation,  without  being  charmed. 

What  immediately  strikes  us  in   tlie  lyri4 


'  Tlir  liRiili  which  Mj«ntc  the  dwont  rtom  the  iadectttt,  ttut  wbicb 
gviietit  snry  lu.'^urdiii^  lu  Datioa  Mud  rlinwu-,  Brr  nllerly  diMvgtfrf^ 
llitulu  )uH'U.  Ibt  iha  iHj  muia  th»t  wnrii  o(  |iMlty  t»*  ttu*  blUMlaJ  fat 
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poetry  of  the  Hindus,  is  the  perfect  absence  of 
any  foreign  alloy ;  purity  and  originality  of 
character  are  predominant  throughout,  and  we 
feel  ourselves  suddenly  transported  into  the 
world  of  India.  But  how  unable  are  we  to 
appreciate  its  beauties,  for  want  of  clear  and 
precise  ideas  of  that  gorgeous  climate !  Most 
of  the  comparisons  are  borrowed  from  Indian 
vegetation ;  and  yet  the  melodious  names  of 
trees  and  plants,  although  reduced  in  the  notes 
to  the  Linnasan  system,  are  to  our  apprehension 
but  empty  sounds,  while  we  are  unacquainted 
with  the  plants  themselves,  and,  consequently, 
are  incapable  of  estimating  the  correctness  of 
of  the  allusion".  When  to  this  we  add  the 
charms  of  verse  and  rhyme,  not  to  be  conveyed 
in  a  prose  translation,  there  will  remain  scarcely 
anything  of  the  original.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, not  to  notice  the  extreme  richness  of  the 
poet's  fancy,  the  strength  and  vivacity  of  his 
sentiment,  particularly  observable  in  his  deli- 
cate taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature  in  general; 
and  which  not  even  the  ardour  of  passion  was 
able  to  extinguish.  In  India  the  painter  of 
love  is  at  the  same  time  the  painter  of  land- 
scape also,  but  such  an  one  as  could  only  be 
formed  under  the  softness  and  luxuriant  vege- 


"  [Or.  Wtllicb,  ia  hit  iBkgnir»ccat  work  do  lh«  plaoU  of  India,  wbirb 
i«  now  ID  couTM  of  ptiblicaiiou.  Iiu  ia  pan  tupptJed  thit  dttficUsncy.  Mr. 
CalflbtiMike,  io  bi*  lvart>od  notes  lo  Iho  Attnn  Coiba,  l)r.  Roxburgh,  aod 
pMliciiUrly  iMr.  WIUdu,  tu  h't*  DictiuDary.  bad  |>rGviou>ly  ^ven  the  ftyao* 
bjnn*  of  a  iiraal  nuiDbor  of  lodian  plants.    Fi.  Traoal.J 
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tation  of  an  Indian  climate.  In  6ne,  the  poem 
before  us  shows  clearly  in  what  sense  the  epic 
of  the  Hindus  may  be  regarded  as  the  parent 
of  tlieir  lyric  poetry.  Tlic  fable  to  which  it 
refers  is  handled  not  only  in  the  Mahabharat, 
but  also  in  the  Bhagavat  Purana,  and  perhaps 
iu  mauy  other  poems  of  a  later  date.  From 
thence  the  lyric  poet  borrowed  the  materials 
which  served  to  inspire  the  outpourings  of  bis 
genius  and  sensibility*. 

From  the  Gitagovinda  we  proceed  by  a  natu- 
ral transition  to  consider  the  dramatic  poetrj'  of 
the  Hindus.  The  English  were  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  fertility  of  Indian  literature  in  this 
species  of  composition.  For,  upon  theatrical  re- 
presentations of  the  British  stage  being  intro- 
duced at  Calcutta,  SirW.  Jones  heard  a  learned 
Brahman  named  Kadhacanta  remark,  that  their 
natah,  which  had  hitherto  been  considered 
historic  poems,  were  almost  the  same  thing^ 
The  curiosity  of  Sir  William  was  excited  by 
this  observation  ;  he  immediately  informed  him- 
self of  the  best  of  these  compositions,  and  it  is 
to  this  circumstance  we  owe  his  discovery  and 
translation  of  the  Sacontala. 

Although  this  interesting  play,  of  which  we 


■  Tbe  untlofjp  port  abow  Doticed,  wu  no  \k^%  th«  poet  of  religiop ;  aoA 
v«  an  obliged  lo  Sir  W.  Joue&  for  ii  literal  InDalaUoii  of  one  of  hta  odes  n> 
Vbbnuor  Hiri,  which  conlaiot  a  puiegyrical  account  of  all  ibal  god'*  in- 
carnatwns.  Joovs'i  Worki,  vol.  i,  p.  289.  So  ioMparably  cotiDwivd 
among  itic  Hindas  appear  lo  han  bcm  lh«  Mittimenta  of  lore  aiMl  devo- 
tion.    [The  uu)i«  leatark  will  apply  to  lb«  Ptnians  rIm.    Fr.  Tnul.] 

f  JooMi  Wothi,  vol.  «i,  p.  203. 
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shall  presently  have  occasion  to  speak,  has  en- 
abled us  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  Indian 
drama,  we  are  still  in  comparative  ignorance  of 
its  extent,  and  the  several  branches  belonging 
to  it.  Mr.  M'ilson,  in  his  Theatre  of  the  Hindus, 
has  furnished  us  with  additional  information  on 
the  subject.  According  to  this  learned  scholar, 
the  Hindu  drama  is  sometimes  of  an  elevated, 
at  others  of  an  inferior  kind.  The  natakas, 
which  belong  to  the  first  description,  have  this 
peculiarity,  that  the  principal  characters  are 
always  gods  or  heroes  and  heroines,  and  ought 
rather  to  be  termed  heroic  plays  than  tragedies, 
for  the  catastrophe  is  invariably  fortunate.  The 
action  of  the  piece  must  not  occupy  less  than 
five,  or  more  than  ten  acts,  which  are  severally 
distinguished  by  the  exit  of  all  the  players. 
The  language  of  the  superior  personages  is 
Sanscrit,  that  of  the  lower  orders  Pracrit  and 
other  dialects.  The  second  class  of  the  Hindu 
drama,  called  Uparupacas,  comprehends  smaller 
pieces,  extending  mostly  from  one  to  four  acts, 
and  the  characters  are  ordinary  men.  We 
must,  however,  add  to  these  two  kinds  a  third, 
which  is  that  of  the  allegorical  drama,  exempli- 
fied in  a  play  entitled  Chandrodaya,  translated 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  where  Reason,  Passion,  and 
Desire  are  personified. 

Imperfect  as  our  knowledge  of  the  Hindu 
drama  at  present  is,  we  cannot  mistake  the 
sources  from  which  it  was  derived ;  these  are 
no  other  than  the  popular  religion  and  epic 
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poetry,  from  which  last  the  religion  itself  ori- 
ginatetl.  The  histories  ol"  gods  and  heroes, 
therefore,  supplied  it  with  materials,  and  in  this 
it  coincides  with  the  Grecian  drama,  however 
great  may  be  the  difference  between  the  two  in 
other  respects.  Although  the  constitution  of 
Indian  governments  would  not  easily  admit  the 
introduction  of  anything  like  the  old  Grecian 
comedy^  yet  it  did  not  altogether  exclude  the 
comic  species,  which  was  partly  indispensable 
as  a  popular  amusement.  The  fabulous  histo- 
ries of  gods  and  heroes,  conformably  to  the 
great  epic  poems,  were  represented  upon  so- 
lemn feasts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temples,  and 
arc  still  occasionally  at  the  present  day.  One 
of  the  most  fertile  subjects  for  the  dramatic 
poet  was  furnished  in  the  history  of  Rama,  and 
the  celebrated  war  of  Lanka  or  Ceylon,  from 
the  Hamayana ;  which  is  still  frequently  repre- 
sented on  his  feast-day,  and  the  exhibition 
closes,  according  to  an  eyewitness',  with  the 
ordeal  of  fire,  in  which  Sita,  the  wife  of  Rama, 


■I  [Thb  u  inuoct,  m  Ikeie  kre  BjwciiucnA  nf  Hindu  comedy  ttUl  ecUnl, 
no  wayi  inferior  u  ilio  ancient  Gfeelc;  auj  ii  wntild  W  cuTiout  to  ecuniad 
which  of  ll»s  two  kiodx  (ikil  tl»e  advaiitt^  in  all  manM^t  of  )in>ac«.  Fr. 
l'r«a&l.J  [It  will  bo  lutficicDi  to  notice,  in  coolinnnlioQ  of  AI.  Sndttu'f 
oi>inion,  llie  Hhsyamva,  or  Sea  of  Lauglilci,  n  farcv  in  tlirM  acu.  by  ]%• 
gadiivnra.  Il  »  s  bitter  ulire  on  kinpi  ami  their  trrvaitu,  wbo  ire  de> 
Krib«d  ta  |irofti(ftte  swandrclsi  and  on  prietU,  who  ar«  n[iies«nlal  a 
hypDcrilw  I  See  Sir  W.  Jooaa'a  Worki.  vol.  vi,  p.  451 :  LanglM,  Get. 
<3m  MaaoKriti  Seowriu,  p.  60;  ood  Scliteget'a  Ind.  Vlbl.  ii.  3,  p.  10L 
Taacat.] 

'  Ahialic  Hm.  «a).  i,  f.  ASA.  [See  an  epitome  of  the  RaiiUyiiu,  as 
(ImmaticBlly  rcpteiented  by  ih«  common  people  on  ibe  resitval  of  Bana. 
Aitatic  Jifurn,  vol.  iw.  p.  130.  185,  N.  S,    Trahsl.J 
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proved  her  innocence  after  being  carried  off  by 
Havana*. 

The  natnre  of  the  Hindu  drama  itself  would 
lead  us  to  infer,  that  it  is  of  greater  antiquity 
than  we  are  enabled  to  determine  with  correct- 
ness. Its  invention,  according  to  Sir  W.  Jones*, 
is  attributed  to  Bharata,  an  inspired  sage.  But, 
sup|X}siug  the  drama  to  have  been  founded 
upon  epic  poetry*  it  must  of  course  be  less 
ancient  than  the  latter ;  and  the  Hindus  them- 
selves ascribe  its  perfect  development  to  the 
comparatively  modern  age  of  Vicramaditya ; 
while  they  are  far  from  allowing  their  dramatic 
writings  the  same  degree  of  veneration  as  their 
epic  poetry.  The  former  are  not  reckoned  in 
the  number  of  sacred  compositions,  which  the 
superior  castes  only  are  permitted  to  read,  but 
are  classed  with  the  national  poetry;  and  in 
fact  their  prevailing  language  bears  the  same 
character.  They  are,  it  is  true,  written  in  San- 
scrit, but  not  exclusively  ;  the  principal  per- 
sons, especially  the  higher  beings,  alone  talk 
Sanscrit ;  the  women  Pracrit ;  and  the  lower 
orders  their  respective  popular  dialects.  The 
language  is  elevated  or  lowered  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  subject ;  when  that  is 
sublime,  the  interlocutors  use  only  poetry;  Iq 
familiar  conversation,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
return  to  common  prose. 


■  Sm  klwn,  p.  IW. 

<  Sm  fet  lhi»,  and  wbal  immeilialely  roUom,  liu  ftteUtv  lo  tht  SaeoD' 
Work*,  vol.  vi.  |).  -iU4,  ok-. 
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How  inexhaustible  were  the  sources  from 
whence  the  dramatic  writers  of  India  borrowed 
their  materials,  may  be  easily  conceived,  from 
what  we  have  already  said  of  the  mythology 
and  epic  poetry  of  the  Hindus.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  general  taste  for  these  poems,  and 
their  being  put  in  requisition  at  the  public  so- 
lemnities. n\(ist  have  increased  their  number  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  The  pandits,  indeed, 
pretend  they  are  innumerable;  and  we  could 
willingly  believe  the  assurance  of  Sir  W.  Jones, 
when  he  affirms,  that  the  Hindu  theatre  would 
iill  as  many  volumes  as  that  of  any  nation  of 
modern  Europe.  More  than  thirty  composi- 
tions, next  to  those  of  Calidasa,  were  pointed 
out  to  him  as  the  flower  of  this  branch  of 
Hindu  literature  ;  of  which,  however,  up  to  the 
present  time,  we  know  scarcely  anything  be- 
yond the  mere  names". 

The  most  brilliant  period  of  Hindu  dramatic 
poetry  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Calidasa,  whom 
the  natives  are  unanimous  in  regarding  as  the 


•  Sir  W.  JotM*  cite*  Ibe  followtiig:  The  Ill-niturrd  Child  ;  Th«  Rspa 
af  Uihi ;  The  Taining  <>f  tbv  Dcrvsnu ;  The  Hipe  of  the  Lock ;  AUlui 
kod  Madivft ;  will)  five  or  sis  alben,  llie  sulijccu  of  whkb  lum  upon  the 
Rdventam  of  iocaniau  iVoiM*.  Mi.  Wilford  <  Aiialic  Ra.  voL  x,p,  4&0, 
•tcO  h«a  riron  ma  utnct  from  tlis  pUjt  •niitlfttl  Malut  aad  M»dmra.  writ- 
ten fa;  >he  poet  Dhiirivksa.  sikI  which  hu  for  iu  tubject  Utt  lovei  of  a 
jnotbful  pair,  whom  tboir  parcniA  had  Ktnady  <tc«tio«d  for  euh  other,  hut 
who  w«t*  oaly  unite*)  at  lun^lh  afLai  many  ulMacIc*.  As  far  m  1  an  Mt 
to  jndgt,  thu  pUy  M«mi  much  iitfvhor  lo  th*  Sai-oaUla.  Tbe  tmnbUtian  of 
aAoUter  drama,  called  I'nbodba  Chanilrodaya  (i.  a.  Rite  of  ihc  Moon  of 
lotalleci).  hy  Dr.  Taylor,  Loodop,  IB13,  i*  only  known  to  in«  by  quou- 
lioM. 
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first  of  their  dramatic  writers,  though  two  only 
of  his  pieces  are  now  extant".  He  is  reckoned 
acnong  the  nine  poets  who  adorned  tlie  court 
of  that  friend  of  the  muses  Kajah  Vicramaditya, 
the  sovereign  of  India;  who  gave  name  to  the 
era  so  called,  commencing  with  his  death  fifty- 
six  years  before  Christ ;  and  which,  as  wc  have 
seen,  was  still  in  use  during  the  middle  ages. 
According  to  this  computation,  the  age  of  Cali- 
dasa  would  coincide  with  that  of  Lucretius,  and 
follow  not  long  after  Terence.    It  must  be  can- 


I 


■  SicODUli  and  Vikrams  and  Crrifi.  Sir  Willian  Jones,  WorVi,  vol.  vi, 
p.  306.  The  tlrvma  entitled  Vikrama  and  Urvui  luu  been  pub1Uh«d  by 
Wilton  in  bi»  "  Tbcaire  of  tlie  HinduK."  The  following  is  a  brief  ■ccounl 
of  iu  subject.  The  ling  I'uniiavB  appean  ia  hia  chariot  on  the  uouDiain 
top*  of  Ktin*la7B,  where  he  deliven  Urfosi,  a  celeitial  Apsora,  or  nyapb, 
triw  bad  b«ea  carried  off  fram  the  court  of  ladra  ;  k  mutual  pw»ioa  i»  (he 
eaDM(|ti*iic« :  but  the  laven  are  ohli)^  to  separate,  or  account  of  Crvasi'a 
nbim  to  bMven.  The  king  ^vci  himaclf  up  to  meltocbolj,  and  ooiomii- 
oicaiM  bi«  miifortuiie  to  hit  frieod  Manava,  who  playa  the  milor,  ud  bjr 
Bcant  of  a  flying  leaf  discloses  the  wcicl  to  the  qiiecD  hia  wife.  Urvasi, 
iinpelkd  by  love,  rctumi  to  viut  the  king,  and  invitea  him  b>  retire  with 
her  JDlo  the  boaom  of  a  wood  called  lUhkoya.  The  eotraoce  of  thia  wood 
waa  fofbiddtn  to  all  women.  upoD  paio  of  being  turned  into  vine-itocks,  a 
ntmnorpboiia  which  accordiogly  befel  the  luckleu  Urvaii,  after  ^ving 
birth  to  a  aon.  At  length,  however,  being  difenchanled  by  lodra.  »he  is 
rvceived  into  his  c«le*Ual  abode  togethfi  with  her  spouse  aud  ion.  Tba 
plot  and  unraveling  of  the  piece  are  evidently  similar  lo  ibose  of  Sacootala, 
The  chancier  of  I'rraai,  of  tba  king  aad  bii  companion  Manava,  a  t;rouly 
nantlBAniaa,  who  acts  the  droll  in  thia  play  like  Madaria  doM  in  iba 
Swoalala.  arc  perfect  counterparts  of  those  found  in  the  latter  poem.  Ne- 
Wrthelew.  the  characU^r  of  Pururava  is  delmeJiled  with  Ins  vigour  than 
Ibu  of  Dushmanla,  to  whom  he  ■>  besides  geourally  iafeiior.     Intdiied 

[Tbe  test  of  this  play,  and  several  other  spcctmeiM  uf  (he  Hindu  drama, 
ha««  bacB  published  by  (be  rommiltee  of  Public  Instruction  at  CalcultA. 
Aoo^r  contdy,  in  five  acts,  entitJcd  Agaimiira  and  Mili'ika,  purports  to 
bt  wiitm  by  Calidaaa,  but  it  sectni  acuwrtaiii  whether  the  (reat  poet  of 
Ibu.  auM  or  laotbir.    'f  BaK»t..J 
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didly  allowed  that  we  have  no  stronger  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  this  dale  ;  hut  surely  the 
haie  circumstance  of  an  era  having  prevailed 
amon^  the  whole  nation  for  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  presump- 
tion in  its  favour;  and  that  the  objecliuns  al- 
leged by  Mr.  Bentley  ag^nst  the  age  of  Cali- 
dasa  rest  upon  no  solid  grounds,  has,  I  think, 
been  sufficiently  shown  already  ^  As  far,  then, 
as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  we  may  feel 
ourselves  justified  in  regarding  the  first  century 
before  Christ  as  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
Sanscrit  literature,  particularly  of  the  drama. 
Whoever,  indeed,  examines  with  attention  the 
only  specimen  of  the  latter  kind  at  present 
known  in  Europe,  will  find  ample  reason,  I  ima- 
gine, for  considering  the  play  in  question  to 
have  been  composed,  not  for  the  people  but  the 
court,  and  for  a  brilliant  court  too :  in  thia 
sense  we  might  not  unaptly  terra  the  piece  a 
royal  drama.  A  king,  together  with  a  heroine, 
is  the  principal  character;  and  every  thing  is 
calculated  with  a  view  to  his  aggrandizement. 
The  action  of  the  play  is  confined  to  the  courts 
and  the  society  of  gods  and  holy  anchorites, 
which  last  arc  on  the  same  footing  with  princes. 
The  preparations  requisite  for  enacting  this 
drama,  in  whatever  manner  we  may  suppose 


t  8m  abovA,  p.  1 1&.  W«  ought,  howevrr,  lo  reatuk,  ihkl  ih*  qucttim 
only  cooecrni  lb«  age  «f  CkUdua.  loil  oUi«r  pMu  hit  c«DUniponn».  toi 
hftk  nothing  to  do  with  ibe  Nork  enittled  Surfji  Siddbuua.  upon  which  & 
will  be  th«  BpproprUtc  luk.  uf  utroitoniers  to  «l«ciilc< 


that  to  be  done,  are  on  such  a  large  and  ex- 
pensive scale,  as  none  but  a  royal  stage  could 
cither  accomplish  or  afford. 

The  Sacontala'  is  already  too  well  known  to 
the  learned  of  Europe  to  require  a  particular 
exposition  of  its  contents.  It  was  this  cele- 
brated drama  which  first  f^ve  us  a  more  correct 
idea  of  the  treasures  contained  in  Sanscrit  lite- 
rature ;  and  we  must  in  truth  allow  Calidasa  to 
be  one  of  those  poets  who  have  done  honour  not 
merely  to  their  own  nation,  but  to  all  civilized 
mankind.  At  the  same  time  it  will  not  be  too 
much  to  assert,  that  the  number  of  those  readers 
who  can  perfectly  comprehend  him  must  ever 
be  small.  He  only  who  has  become  naturalized 
to  an  Indian  world,  and  has  been  able  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  the  habits  of  thinking  and 
sentiments  peculiar  to  the  natives,  can  ever 
thoroughly  understand  the  most  beautiful  pas- 
sages of  this  author*. 

As  the  Hindus  themselves  regard  the  Sacon- 
tala  as  the  first  of  all  their  dramatic  composi- 
tions, there  will  be  no  impropriety,  therefore,  in 


■  Saeontala,  or  The  Funl  Ring.  Sir  W.  Jonn,  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  S09, 
cic.  Tbt  emuia^  atMrtvatiom  ar«  grountleil  nnlely  on  lIiU  IraBllntioiii 
witlimit  r«fer«Dce  to  tlie  eriticiinu  of  utJiex  wnten. 

*  To  ciu  a  few  iaiuocM,  I  DMd  only  alloile  to  Sacontalk'ft  hrvwell  td- 
drcM  to  her  plaon  lod  flowtra.  cxpmMd  ia  u  itfoclioniilc  vemn  »s  if  tb«7 
(■crc  her  kiitcn  r  to  tbr  fearful  tnilodlctiou  of  llic  Rnihmaii  f)tirvu«  -Jtid 
in  Bauei^iienc««,  Mbich  fimii  ihe  pnnnp*!  j^toittiilwoTk  at  ikc  jilai;  lo 
Dubiiunu.'s  gncf.  uid  boniblo  praUDilnieBi  of  the  mia  of  hit  boaie,  if  ho 
•hould  (lie  cbilJIoii,  utd  coniequcntl;  low  tbc  txaeCt  of  «  (^ncnl  ucnfice 
la  be  othni  by  bu  bwn  for  Ibe  repoM)  of  hi*  Mai ;  awl  m  )<••  r^Utioiuliip 
with  lailn,  etc. 
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our  attempting  to  examine  their  whole  draina» 
by  referring  it  to  the  same  standard.  Notwith- 
standing the  charms  of  language  and  rersifica- 
tion  are  necessarily  lost,  yet  enough  remains, 
in  the  plan  and  development  of  the  plot,  for 
enabling  us  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
whole  play,  and  thereby  to  ascertain  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  Hindu  drama  itself.  That 
distinguishing  feature  of  Hindu  poetry,  its  not 
being  satisfied  with  mere  humanity,  but  con- 
founding the  divine  with  the  terrestrial,  yet  so 
as  that  the  former  shall  predominate,  is  no  less 
conspicuous  in  the  drama  than  in  the  epic 
poem.  Both  the  principal  characters  are  of 
supernatural  origin;  Sacontala  is  the  daughter 
of  a  Rajah,  and  a  Devanie'';  Dushmanta  the 
king  is  of  the  race  of  the  Purus,  who  derived 
their  lineage  from  the  moon,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  the  friend  and  companion  uf  Indra,  upon 


^  The  birth  uid  htUary  of  SaconUla  tav  i«lattd  io  tlie  Maliabbarei,  from 
wbcocr  Ckliilua  barrawcd  bis  tubjecl ;  bat  «btch  Wt  furtUw  cteUilrd  kuI 
•mbdiiihad,  u  iLa  naiura  of  dntnAiic  iotcrcit  migbi  rcqoiie.  Jh*  sbuvt 
tpiMMle  bu  bc«D  tranaUled  bj  Fird.  Schlegel,  ia  hit  ilssiy  on  Uii  Lan* 
gvige  Knd  Science  of  Ui«  Hiixlu*,  p.  309;  whrre  at  the  Bkine  time  thu  b« 
ahowt  bo«r  lb«  ilrematisU  ol  ludia  buno«r«(l  ibeir  malcrisli  from  the  opic 
poems,  be  kIm  infoniit  ui  wbai  (roedam  thtjr  alloweil  tbeuiM-lvcs  in  Uwir 
rtflpectire  a)«tbodi  ofhiindliDK  tfaciD.  According  [o  th«  AlBlitbhant,  Sa> 
conUla  wa»  the  daughter  of  Kajah  Viibvamim,  who  bj  hu  (icnaDca  had 
raiwd  binitelflo  the  dignity  of  a  UiiUiman  ;  wliom,  notwithMuadio^,  tho  Dc- 
vaaia  MBUucabadaeduccd  lo  betcmbncct  at  ibo  augge&tion  of  Indii.  who 
mi  lUnscd  at  the  oncoiiinoD  norlifieations  of  the  aage.  In  the  drama  aba 
ia  nllcd  Cauaict.  p.  Ti2.  Tbe  fT«at  tioplicit;  of  the  mmttya  coDiaiiwd 
ia  the  apie  poem,  comparad  with  thut  ia  the  drania,  u  another  proof  of  lb* 
Ufb  aoliqaity  of  the  bmer,  aad  of  the  diffvital  ages  in  which  tba]r  wen 
Hveralty  cooipoaed. 
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whose  chariot  be  appears  riding  in  the  clouds. 
The  action  of  the  piece  commences  on  earth 
and  terminates  in  the  celestial  mansions  of  the 
go<Is ;  all  which  gives  to  the  poem  a  certain 
degree  of  majesty  and  elevation. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  unraveling  the  web 
of  this  astonishing  literary  performance,  or  we 
might  expatiate  upon  the  intimate  connection 
of  its  parts,  and  the  exact  measure  and  propor- 
tion of  the  whole.  We  might  show  how  the 
progressive  and  harmonious  march  of  the  ac- 
tion, commencing  like  an  idyl,  with  the  picture 
of  a  delicate  young  nymph  surrounded  with  her 
plants  and  flowers,  continually  rises  in  majestic 
interest  till  the  last  act,  where  Sacontala,  being 
again  united  to  her  husband  and  son,  the 
youthful  vanquisher  of  lious,  is  presented  to 
the  gods  her  relations,  and  the  piece  closes,  as 
it  were,  with  a  species  of  transfiguration.  Ca- 
lidasa  has  been  termed  the  Hindu  Shakspeare'; 
and  in  truth  there  is  as  much  afBnity  of  soul 
between  these  two  dramatists,  as  we  have  al- 
ready noticed  between  the  respective  epic 
poets  of  the  two  countries.  The  action  of  the 
Sacontala,  however  simple  it  may  be,  is  of  no 
less  extent  than  the  great  works  of  the  English 
poet.  Both  are  equally  unrestricted  by  the 
uoities  of  time  and  place ;  unity  of  action,  in- 
deed, is  the  only  one  which  Calidasa  recog- 
nizes.   Neither  does  he  disdain,  when  the  sub- 

«  Jboh's  WmU,  voUvi.  p.  20a. 
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ject  requires  it,  to  interweave  with  scenes 
ordinary  life  those  also  of  a  more  elevated  cha- 
racter; but  his  representations  are  always  true 
and  animated,  in  every  variety  of  circumstance, 
whether  he  introduces  us  to  gods  or  princes,  to  | 
constables  or  fishermen.  He  paints  with  equal 
delicacy  and  force  the  graceful  and  tbe  pathetic, 
the  terrible  and  the  sublime.  Even  the  comic 
is  not  foreign  to  his  pencil,  though  he  employs 
it  hut  sparingly,  and  always  with  design**.  And 
if  he  does  not  express  the  passions  so  forcibly 
as  the  English  dramatist,  we  should  recollect 
that  the  grand  aini  of  Hindu  philosophy  is  to 
repress  them  altogether.  ^M 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  Calidasa  raiseo^ 
the  Indian  drama  to  a  degree  of  excellence,  of 
which,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  his  Sacon- 
tala,  we  had  not  the  slightest  conception.  But 
what  a  course  of  preliminary  mental  improve- 
ment must  the  nation  have  gone  through,  ere 
they  could  possess  a  writer  like  Calidasa !  ere 
they  could  understand  and  appreciate  his  ge- 
nius! It  is  only  from  one  of  his  two  principal 
works  that  we  are  at  present  enabled  to  form 
any  opinion  of  the  poet  himself,  or  of  the  whole 
dramatic  literature  of  his  nation.     How  coa* 


'  Mtdbav;*  it  caruiolj  in  miu  nMiate  the  droll  id  SuoauU,  ihoi 
incorrectly  cbanclcnKd  u  n  bufloon  io  ibe  £Dglish  transUuon.    IU  U  t*- 
prvwnted  m  m  Bntimau  by  bittk,  stul,  in  coosequeiKS,  u  lh«  cf^uftl  ia  ntk 
uid  plavtDBlit  of  ibe  Viag  from  hu  youlh  up,  p.  336.     It  n  not  hi*  wit  m 
much  u  hi>  dnlncu,  ia  eontnstwiih  tl»  lofty  chmctST  of  DuthcnkoU^  : 
wbocB  be  •«rrn  u  •  M,  whkb  prDdocei  ibe  comic  of  the  piky. 


fined,  therefore,  is  our  sphere  of  vision,  and 
hovp  much  more  correctly  might  we  judge  of 
both,  did  we  but  possess  those  thirty  other 
pieces,  which  were  represented  to  Sir  W.  Jones 
as  the  most  valuable  of  this  author's  composi- 
tions"! We  can  now  only  judge  of  the  Indian 
drama,  as  we  might  of  the  English,  supposing 
Hamlet  were  the  only  play  we  had  to  guide  our 
judgment.  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  conceive  what 
we  have  lost,  but  scarcely  possible  for  us  to 
estimate  its  real  value. 

The  poetry  of  no  other  nation  exhibits  in 
such  a  striking  manner  the  didactic  character 
as  that  of  the  Hindus ;  for  no  other  people 
were  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  persuasion, 
that  to  give  and  receive  instruction  was  the 
sole  and  ultimate  object  of  life.  How  could 
such  a  sentiment  fait  to  exercise  a  reflected 
influence  upon  poetry?  A  large  proportion  of 
the  Vedas,  the  Upanishads,  must  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  philosophico-didactic  poems,  indis- 
solubly  connected,  however,  with  religion.  The 
case  is  the  same  with  most  of  the  Puranas, 
especially   the    cosmogonies    and    theogonies 


■  Accofding  b>  Sir  W.  Jaou  fWorlcs,  vol.  vi,  (>.  205.),  Cllidua  wu 
DM  onljr  k  dianittic.  but  u)  epic  writer  i1m.  Two  tuuroic  pocmi  oT  hii  »n- 
pMiiiBn  uc  itill  eitaat:  Ttw  Chttdini  of  rbc  Hud,  tnil  Tlie  l>inh  of  Co* 
ruM  the  God  of  Vi'v.  Some  amatonr  tales  are  |ii««iM  attributed  to  biai, 
■odk  poem  on  ^UKciil  luctre.  "  Acvoi<)in|;  to  ■Oina,"  bldl  Sir  WiUitlD, 
"  ha  rtTitid  tb«  worti  of  Valmiki  tad  Vyua,  and  *n»aipA  then  io  llMr 
fMauM  aidtr."  This  lut  obterratioa  witl  ttnt  lo  Uirow  «  rootiifereble 
difra*  of  light  apoD  the  otwcure  biMory  of  E^mcrit  literatiite,  a  ■iib)e4-t  lo 
wlpch  I  akall  very  umii  have  orcauon  to  lefcr. 
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which  those  writings  contain.  The  nature  of 
the  Hindu  epic  poem,  so  favourable  to  the  in- 
troduction of  episodes,  is  equally  well  adapted 
for  conveying  moral  and  philosophical  precepts. 
The  last  book  of  the  Ramayana,  and  the  Bha- 
gavat  Gita  in  the  Mahabharat.  may  serve  as  ex- 
amples of  the  fact. 

The  Bhagavat  Gita,  which  is  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue  between  Krishna  and  bis  disciple 
Arjuna,  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
religious  philosophy  of  the  Hindus'.  Krishna 
is  there  represented  as  the  supreme  being, 
through  and  in  whom  every  thing  exists.  The 
poem  certainly  abounds  in  sublime  passages, 
which  remind  one  of  the  Orphic  hymn  to  Ju- 
piter, quoted  by  Stobasus.  How  far,  indeed, 
the  poet  can  be  absolved  from  the  charge  of 
pantheism,  when  he  represents  the  deity  some- 
times as  a  simple  and  indivisible  being',  at  others, 
as  composed,  and  the  substance  of  all  things^ 
is  a  question  for  philosophers  to  decide.     Ac- 


'  W«  tn  indebted  to  A.  W.  Schlegel  for  «  conplel*  ftod  cribcftl  «ditkiii 
of  tb«  Bhagavat  Gita,  from  iho  Paris  MSS.  "  Bkagnvtd  CiU.  id  tn. 
dtnrimap  piVoc.  live  almi  Krikhas  et  Arjunc  volloquitin  de  rebtti  <Bri- 
nii  BhaniCB  Epiiodium."  Bonn,  162fl,  4ia.  This  t(  ihe  firat  book  lh*l 
WM  printed  Id  tlte  I>e?tOBgtri  cbtncui  iii  Gcrtnany ;  the  ebajitcn  of  Utt 
BhaftrftdGitaimcTled  mrrtak'iC'hmiamaihia,vol.ii,lMUigliilM)£mpliad* 
Am  td  Mr.  WilkiiiaS  eJilinn  printed  at  CalcDtU  in  1009,  and  MfiOiii|kiaM4 
wilh  an  Baii^liKh  Uansbliuu,  «-atc«  say  cnpio  apjieat  to  bavn  mtched  Eu- 
rope. [Wilkini  Bieitt  publiihftd  the  tcit  of  tba  Dhapvad  Oua.  wbicb 
only  appcand  far  tb«  fint  time  at  CUcutU,  in  IfllS ;  his  E&clitb  tnuk»> 
Ution  came  on!  in  1786.     Fr.  Tm»l,] 

c  Eaaanlia  limplei  el  individua  eil  ■ummum  nuineu,  p.  166, 

'  Mea  natun  in  octonai  parici  diitribuJiur,  p.  1&3. 
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cording  to  bim,  the  body,  when  once  become 
unserviceable,  is  thrown  aside  like  an  old  gar- 
ment, and  the  immortal  soul  is  enveloped  in 
another'.  The  government  of  the  passions  and 
the  mortification  of  sensual  desires  comprise 
the  whole  extent  of  his  moral  system.  Who- 
ever, says  he,  can  attain  perfection  in  this  re- 
spect, will  after  death  be  absorbed  into  the 
divine  essence,  without  being  born  again^  He 
adds  a  great  deal  of  what  is  excellent  and  true 
upon  this  subject,  though  he  also  pretends  that 
abstract  meditation  or  devotion,  accompanied 
with  invocation  of  the  deity  by  the  mystical 
word  0?«,  will  conduct  a  man  to  supreme  hap- 
piness '.  Here,  again,  we  remark  the  strong 
propensity  of  the  Hindus  to  mysticism. 

Although  the  didactic  poetry  of  the  Hindus, 
conformably  to  the  general  character  of  their 
civilization,  remained  in  intimate  connection 
with  religion,  the  descriptive,  on  the  other 
hand,  appears  to  have  emancipated  itself.  To 
the  latter  kind  belongs  a  poem  of  Calidasa,  en- 
titled Ritusanhara,  or  the  Seasons,  which  has 
been  printed  at  Calcutta  in  the  original  San- 
scrit :  but  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  bis  Works,  only 
presents  us  with  a  title  and  a  very  short  notice. 
•*  It  is  impossible,"  says  he,  *'  to  commence  the 
study  of  Sanscrit  with  a  more  elegantly  written 

•PigelSS.  k  Pa^H3. 

■  Pa^  \S6.     [6m  ii  tbc  mjritic  aaais  of  ibe  dcitf.  prefacing  all  tlw 
I  anil  BBOit  of  tbfl  writioipi  of  iha  lliadai ;  cominuDilvd  »(  A  a  unie 
Vymc.  ('of  Siva,  anil  Hof  Drahma;  il  tltercfon!  impliea  llt«  Indikn 
1.  Ukd  eapfCMM  tbc  lliree  in  ona.    TkAHti..] 
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composition.  Every  line  of  Calidasa  is  elabo- 
rated with  the  utmost  care ;  and  each  stanza 
of  the  poem  describes  an  Indian  landscape, 
always  beautiful,  sometimes  siion-j^ly  coloured, 
but  never  untrue  to  nature."  The  name  and 
reputation  ofCalidasa  were  sufficient  to  justify 
the  largest  hopes;  but  unfortunately  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  this  imperfect  account 
of  Sir  William,  for  neither  original  or  transla- 
tion appear  yet  to  have  reached  Europe. 

The  poetry  of  the  Hindus  particularly  affects 
the  form  of  dialogue,  which  it  also  employs  in 
didactic  poelrj',  as  we  have  before  noticed  in 
speaking  of  the  Puranas.  But  its  peculiar  fea- 
ture consists  in  putting  these  dialogues  in  the 
mouths  of  animals,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  speak  iu  character,  like  those 
in  the  fables  of  /Esop,  or  Ueynard  the  Fox,  but 
also,  as  beings  of  a  higher  and  enlightened  or  al 
least  of  a  rational  nature,  iu  order  to  convey  pre- 
cepts of  wisdom  and  prudence.  This  peculiarity 
is  strictly  conformable  to  the  light  in  which  the 
Hindus  regard  the  brute  creation.  M'e  have 
already  bad  occasion  to  remark  the  superior 
character  which  animals  assume  in  the  mytho- 
logy of  this  people ;  that  they  are  not  only 
companions  of  the  deities,  but  are  themselves 
also  of  divine  nature,  and  appear  upon  earth  in 
an  incarnate  form  by  the  side  of  the  divinities. 
But  in  the  case  before  us,  a  much  stronger  in- 
fluence is  exercised  by  the  gentral  belief  m 
the  transmigration  of  souls.     According  to  the 
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firahmans,  all  life  is  an  emanation  of  the  deity; 
and  this,  too,  not  only  with  regard  to  men,  but 
also  to  brutes,  and  even  the  vegetable  world. 
The  soul  is  supposed  to  migrate  successively 
through  the  bodies  of  men  and  inferior  animals, 
which  are  so  many  forms  of  purification,  until 
at  length  it  is  raised  to  its  original  condition, 
and  is  absorbed  again  into  the  divinity";  though 
it  is  also  pretended  that  this  may  take  place 
immediately,  through  intense  meditation,  and 
extraordinary  penances.  Under  such  a  system 
of  belief,  the  whole  race  of  brute  animals  ap- 
pear in  a  much  more  dignified  point  of  view; 
we  arc  no  longer  astonished  at  seeing  them. 
particularly  as  incarnations  of  gods,  invested 
with  all  the  reason  and  intelligence  of  man. 

A  striking  example  will  be  found  in  the  last 
book  of  the  Ramayana,  of  which  Sir  W.  Jones 
has  furnished  us  with  a  translation,  or  rather 
an  abridgment".  The  eagle  Garuda,  the  at- 
tendant of  Vishnu,  having  sinned  in  thought 
against  his  divine  master,  comes  in  penitent 
guise  to  the  crow  Hhushanda,  who  dwelt  on 
the  lofty  summits  of  Nila,  or  the  blue  moun- 
tains, "  rich  in  virtues  as  in  vices ;  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  has  happened  since  the 
beginning  of  time  ;  sometimes  wrapt  in  pro- 
found meditation  on  the  being  of  God,  at  others 
pouring  forth  invocations,  and  proclaiming  to 
the  birds  of  land  and  water  the   praises  of 


Pslkr.  vol.  ii.  p.  411. 


'  Wsrfci,  »ol.  VI,  p.  390. 
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Vishnu."  This  sagacious  fowl  becomes  the  in- 
structor of  Garuda,  recounts  to  him  the  num- 
ber of  his  transmigrations,  and  gives  him  lec- 
tures on  the  greatness  and  power  of  Vishnu 
and  Rama,  to  wliich  latter  personage  he  had 
belonged  from  his  birth.  He  informs  him  that 
he  once  animated  the  body  of  a  Brahman,  but 
that,  owing  to  the  maledictions  of  a  certain 
Rishi  or  saint,  he  had  afterwards  passed  into 
that  of  a  crow. 

Another  work  of  this  description,  but  of 
much  greater  extent,  is  the  celebrated  Hito- 
padesa";  which,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Fa- 
bles of  Pilpay,"  has  already  been  translated 
into  most  of  the  oriental  and  western  lan- 
guages, but  so  disfigured  by  alterations  and 
additions  as  scarcely  to  retain  any  feature  of 
its  original  character  p.  As  long  ago  as  the 
sixth  century  it  was  translated  into  Persian, 
by  order  of  Chosru  Nushirvan  ;  and  from  this, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  into  Arabic  and  Turk- 
ish ;    and  lastly,  into  French  and  other  lan- 


*  Tnnflaud  by  Sir  W.  JobM,  Works,  vol.  vi,  p.  3—177  i  uti  alco  1>^ 
WilkiDs,  LondoQ,  ItllO.  [Mr.  WiUtioi  on\j  npriated  ihe  ten.  iftir  iW 
S«ninpcioT  QiiitioB,  «)iich  »]>ptKrC(l  ia  I804,ua<lcr  ihc  taperinl«tu)enc«  uf 
Cukbtouke  am)  Carey.  The  anpDal  SanM-rit  liu  hbc«  Imm  jiubUtfacd 
cooJMDiIy  tiy  Sdilegel  anil  Luieti,  at  D»»a,  18:10,    Tkakhl.] 

9  Tbc  word  Uifofmdna  nnnt  MluMrv.  or/rJ^iiJ(y  c»»myl.  InttMil  of 
Pitfuiyf  ii  klwuUl  be  iJi^fav.  which,  Bccordin;  lo  Sir  W.  Jnncs,  is  cor- 
rapled  froai  raidynfwyn,  llic  injttv  phyttciiii.  [Titil  iUiiMrioat  Anbic 
tcKolar,  the  Doron  L)«  Sacy,  in  bit  eitellcut  edittuo  of  CaliU  nod  Dinnak, 
Ku  compleutj  tibaiuted  Uw  aubjtci  of  tb«  diAercnt  vcrawu  into  wkidi 
th«  Hitopadet*  hu  been  tnuialated.    See  bit  prelimiauy  AfAwirt  //»• 
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guages,  until  Sir  W.  Jones  presented  us  with 
a  new  version  inimediatety  from  the  original 
Sanscrit;  to  which  last  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves in  the  ensuing  observations.  The  HitO' 
padesa  is  a  book  upon  murals,  propounded 
through  the  medium  of  fable,  and  composed 
for  the  instruction  of  princes.  The  Rajah  Su- 
darsana,  king  of  Pataliputra,  having  froward 
sons,  confided  them  to  the  care  of  the  sage, 
Vishnu  Sarman ;  who,  under  the  form  of  apo- 
logue, delivered  to  them  precepts  of  morality 
and  wisdom.  The  whole  work  is  divided  into 
four  buuks ;  which  treat  respectively  on  the 
acquisition  and  loss  of  friends,  on  war,  and 
peace ;  all  of  them  subjects  of  the  last  im- 
portance for  princes  to  study. 

The  fables  contained  in  the  Hitopadesa,  are 
certainly  like  those  of  .^sop,  hut  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  animals  in  the  former  collection 
are  made  to  speak  not  only  according  to  the  se- 
veral characters  we  usually  attribute  to  them,  but 
also  generally  as  rational  and  intelligent  beings. 
The  apologue  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  aucient  kinds  of  oriental  poetry  ;  and  yet 
the  Hitopadesa  in  its  present  i$liape  can  scarcely 
be  reckoned  among  the  oldest  specimens  of 
Sanscrit  literature.  The  scene  of  these  fables 
is  laid  in  the  city  Pataliputra,  by  no  means  the 
most  ancient  in  India;  and  the  national  litera- 
ture must  have  already  attained  an  advanced 
stage  of  development  when  they  were  com- 
posed, and  the  author  himself  have  been  a  man 
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of  considerable  reading;  for,  instead  of  the  mo- 
ral commonly  subjoined  to  our  fables,  he  al- 
ways quotes  illustrative  passages  from  the 
poets ;  without,  however,  mentioning  their 
names.  But  the  Httopadcsa  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  a  collection  of  fables  arranged  by 
Vishnu  Sarman,  with  a  particular  object  ia 
view ;  they  may  consequently  have  been  in- 
vented by  different  authors.  And  on  this  last 
supposition  who  could  possibly  venture  to  de- 
termine their  respective  ages  ? 

Having  thus  examined  in  detail  the  severa 
branches  of  Sanscrit  literature,  together  with 
the  productions  of  each  as  far  as  they  arc  at 
present  known  to  us,  we  may  now  proceed  to 
some  more  general  considerations,  which  wit 
probably  assist  us  in  replying  to  the  questions 
proposed  in  the  outset  of  our  enquiry. 

The  literature  of  the  Sanscrit  language  in* 
contestably  belongs  to  a  highly  cultivated  peo- 
ple, whom  we  may  with  great  reason  consider 
to  have  been  the  most  informed  of  all  the 
east.  It  is  true  we  are  only  acquainted  with 
a  very  small  portion  of  this  literature,  and  that 
mostly  through  translations;  but  still  these,  iil^H 
conjunction  with  the  accounts  derived  from  ihe^^ 
researches  of  learned  and  credible  persons  con- 
ducted  in  the  country  itself,  are  nevertheless 
sufficient  for  enabling  us  to  judge  of  its  value 
and  extent.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  scientific 
and  a  poetic  literature;  and  yet  how  much 
soever  the  national  genius  may  have  exercised 
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itself  upon  particular  branches  of  science, 
poetry  notwithstanding  was  the  predominant 
study ;  and  its  forms  have  even  been  applied 
to  many  subjects,  which  according  to  our  no- 
tions, do  not  admit  of  such  apphcalion. 

Fnrihcr,  Sanscrit  Hterature  is  not  only  very 
rich,  but  also  in  a  certain  sense  extremely  an- 
cient. Every  thing:  concurs  to  establish  the  fact 
that  alphabetical  writing  was  known  in  India 
from  the  earliest  times;  and  that  its  use  was 
not  confined  to  inscriptions,  but  extended  also 
to  every  purpose  of  common  life.  When  we  call 
the  literature  of  the  Hindus  extremely  ancient, 
we  mean  to  say  that  a  great  number  of  their 
principal  works,  considered  with  regard  to  sub- 
ject and  essential  component  parts,  are  the 
productions  of  remote  antiquity,  though  at  the 
same  time  we  are  far  from  asserting  that  they 
have  always  existed  in  their  present  form. 

Sanscrit  literature,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  stands  in  need  of  critical  examination  ; 
find  yet  this  deficiency  has  hitherto  been  but 
very  imperfectly  supplied.  The  first  disco- 
very of  its  hidden  treasures  gave  rise  to  an 
excess  of  enthusiasm  and  credulity.  At  a  later 
period  men  went  into  the  opposite  extreme ; 
they  began  to  question  the  authenticity  of  par- 
ticular works,  or  only  particular  passages;  and 
forthwith,  like  Bentley,  endeavoured  to  throw 
suspicion  upon  the  whole.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, lies  here  also,  as  indeed  every  where  else, 
in  a  mean  between  the   two  extremes.     We 
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have  already  observed  that  the  principal  works 
of  this  literature  consist  of  compilations,  which 
therefore  presupposes  the  existence  of  earlier 
compositions ;  and  that  the  epic  poems  though 
severally  forming  a  connected  whole,  are  ne- 
vertheless of  a  character  extremely  favourable 
to  the  introduction  of  episodes.  Now,  in  order 
to  determine  with  precision  the  exact  age  of 
Sanscrit  literature,  we  must  previously  satisfy 
ourselves  upon  these  two  points:  how  old  are 
the  works  in  question,  considered  with  respect 
to  their  principal  contents?  and  in  what  man- 
ner, and  at  what  lime,  did  they  receive  their 
present  form  ?  Something  has  been  done  al- 
ready towards  furnishing  an  answer;  and  if  we 
resume  our  preceding  observations,  we  shall 
come,  I  believe,  to  the  following  conclusions. 

Sanscrit  literature  has  had  its  respective  pe- 
riods. This  we  are  assured,  not  only  by  the 
voice  of  national  tradition,  and  the  nature  of 
its  several  works,  but  also  by  the  progressive 
stages  of  development  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  language  itself.  The  Vedas  could  not  have 
been  written  at  the  same  time  as  the  classical 
epic  poems,  nor  these  latter  have  been  con- 
temporary with  the  Sacontala  and  other  pieces 
of  that  kind.  For  want  of  accurate  chrono- 
logical data,  we  cannot  absolutely  determine 
these  periods;  we  can  only  make  a  general 
reference  to  them.  The  first,  we  shall  call 
that  of  the  Vedas ;  though  a  still  longer  in- 
terval of  time  might  have  elapsed  before  they 
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assumed  their  present  shape.  The  various 
hymns  and  prayers  contained  in  these  books, 
are  by  very  different  authors ;  and  are  evi- 
dently not  all  of  the  same  ajje,  for  how  can  we 
imagine  the  abstract  theories  which  arc  found 
in  the  Upanishads,  to  have  been  simultaneously 
developed?  And,  moreover,  how  long  might 
they  not  have  existed  in  a  separate  form  prior 
to  their  being  reduced  to  order,  and  incorpo- 
rated by  some  judicious  compiler?  Important 
as  it  would  be  to  determine  this  question,  we 
must  stop  here  for  want  of  materials  ;  but  that 
the  compilation  of  the  Vedas,  or  at  least  the 
three  first,  must  have  taken  place  at  a  very 
early  period,  has,  I  think,  been  sufficiently 
proved  in  a  former  part  of  our  enquiry;  with 
regard  to  the  Atharvan  Veda,  it  seems  likely 
to  be  a  continual  subject  of  discussion  whether 
we  are  to  assign  it  an  equal  origin  with  the 
others. 

The  second  period,  we  shall  call  the  epic  : 
comprehending  the  interval  in  which  the  great 
epic  poems  were  written,  particularly  the  Ma- 
habharat  and  the  Hamayana,  and  no  doubt 
several  others  at  present  unknown.  That  these 
are  of  later  composition  than  the  Vedas,  will 
be  evident  on  comparing  their  style  and  lan- 
guage; on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  elsewhere 
satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  two  poems 
themselves  are  of  very  great  antiquity  ;  and 
must  be  considerably  older  than  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era.     The  fact,  however,  contri- 
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butcs  just  as  little  towards  illustrating  the  cri- 
tical history  of  these  works,  as  a  similar  prc- 
sumptiou  in  the  case  of  Homer's  poems.  If 
the  history  of  these  latter,  which  we  possess 
not  only  in  transIatioDS.  but  also  in  the  original, 
and  have  besides  so  many  other  helps  for  ex- 
plaining them,  has  never  yet  been  cleared  up, 
notwithstanding  all  the  perspicacity  and  eru- 
dition of  the  most  learned  scholars  ;  what 
better  success  can  we,  or  ought  we,  to  ex- 
pect, from  the  researches  made  into  Sanscrit 
literature?  Nevertheless,  when  I  consider  the 
unity  of  action  prevailing  throughout  the  Ma- 
habharat  and  the  Ramayana,  as  well  as  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  I  can  hardly  persuade 
myself  that  they  arc  nothing  more  than  a  sim- 
ple collection  of  historic  songs.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  allow  that  the 
form  of  the  Hindu  epic  poems  is  much  more 
favourable  to  episodes  than  the  Greek ;  add  to 
this,  the  manner  of  writing,  and  the  materials 
used  for  that  purpose  in  India,  both  afford  sin- 
gular opportunities  for  their  introduction.  The 
Hindus  wrote  ordinarily  upon  palm  leaves, 
which  did  not  admit  of  being  folded  or  bound 
up.  like  rolls  of  parchment  or  papyrus,  and  at 
most  could  only  be  lightly  strung  togethefp 
when  tl»is  method  was  not  forbidden,  as  they 
even  now  pretend  is  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  Vedas\    Under  these  circumstances  there- 


1  PoUei,  vol.  i,  Preface  p.  31.    Tht  V«iU>  wtn  only  |i*eti  ta  Col.  Pe* 
liu  upon  eonditJOA  that  tkty  ahoald  dm  b«  bound  <nlh  iMibw,  (Cot,  tor* 
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fore»  how  easily  might  interpolations  creep  into 
the  original  text ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  how- 
difficulty  we  would  almost  say,  how  impossible, 
to  arrange  and  collect  the  whole  into  one  vo- 
lume. The  inevitable  consequence  of  all  this, 
and  particularly  in  proportion  as  these  songs 
came  into  popular  use,  would  be  their  dismem- 
berment, and  ceasing  to  be  regarded  as  one 
uniform  whole.  Fortunately,  however,  they 
met  with  the  same  lucky  chance  as  the  poems 
of  the  Ionian  bard  ;  and,  like  the  rhapsodies  of 
Homer,  the  Mahabharat  and  the  Hamayana 
also  found  their  Lycurgus  or  Pisistratus.  In 
the  absence  of  direct  historical  testimony  on 
this  point,  we  are  nevertheless  furnished  with 
some  hints  from  popular  tradition,  which  are 
too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  celebrated 
Kajali  Vicramaditya,  and  one  hundred  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
that  this  compilation  is  reported  to  have  been 
made  by  order  of  the  prince  himself.  The  first 
notice  of  this  circumstance  we  find  in  Sir 
W.  Jones,  who  thus  briefly  alludes  to  the  re- 
port: "  He  (Calidasa)  is  believed  by  some  to 
have  revised  the  works  of  V^almiki  and  Vyasa, 
and  to  have  corrected  the  perfect  editions  of 

fibU  pni&iMtioo  to  K  BribmBB,  it  tnigbl  jiotiibly  be  nid*  of  »  oow't 

iuit ! )  but  only  wtlb  lilk.     It  m  eaiyi  Uietefcre,  to  concciva  the  cjttmM 

.ABciJiy  of  piacunng,  even  Id  IndU,  a  complete  copy  of  the  Vt^ai.     A 

tUfliiry  of  lb«  v&houi  nuenile  uied  tot  wtitiiig  by  the  Hiodu, 

tkfow  coDftidenble  light  oo  ibe  history  of  tbcir  Utentaic.    Sm 
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them  which  are  now  current '."  Col.  Polier 
has  given  us  a  detailed  account  of  this  transac- 
tion, though  it  certainly  appears  rather  fabu- 
lous*. According  to  him.  Rajah  Vicramaditya, 
the  Mecoenas  of  poets  and  men  of  letters,  con- 
vened an  assembly  of  Brahmans  at  Benares. 
and  expressed  to  them  his  desire  of  hearing 
the  ancient  books  of  sacred  histories  read. 
But  as  these,  being  written  on  detached  palm 
leaves,  were  found  to  be  iDcompiete,  either 
through  length  of  time  or  the  negligence  of 
their  guardians,  the  Rajah  accordingly  di- 
rected them  to  be  gathered  together,  and  com- 
missioned one  of  the  most  able  among  the 
Brahmans  to  execute  the  task.  As  none  of 
them,  however,  were  willing  to  engage  in  such 
a  dilficult  labour,  Cahdasa,  the  most  famous  of 
all  the  wise  men  and  Brahmans  of  his  time» 
alone  ventured  to  undertake  it;  and  made  a 
complete  collection  of  these  works,  which  cvea 
the  learned  men  and  Brahmans  his  rivals,  uni- 
versally regarded  as  authentic'. 

This  account  of  Polier,  it  is  true,  has  no 
better  foundation  than  the  common  saying  of 
the  Brahmans,  for  no  other  sources  are  quoted 
in  support  of  its  correctness.  And  yet,  as  Sir 
William  Jones  has  also  noticed  the  report,  it 


'  Worti,  vol.  ri,  p.  305. 

*  Mytbologie  d«i  Indooi,  vol.  t,  p.  104. 

'  Polwr  ia  «Dotfaet  pauagv,  (vol.  t,  p.  186),  recounts  lh«  f«l»ul(m» 
bvlltthiDeali  made  In  tfaU  traditional  mport  (wlikh.  ka^vcwr,  chiefly  c«s- 
ctnt  ili«  work*  of  Vilmilii).  ili«  pencculmn  which  CtUdau  ntn  witb  froa 
Jus  hrab,  ««!  hii  final  tnuutph  o«c(  tli«ni. 
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would  seem  to  be  the  object  of  pretty  general 
belief;  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  it  altogether 
devoid  of  historic  probability.  But  admitting 
the  reality  of  the  fact  as  there  stated,  we  must 
first  enquire,  what  books  were  so  collected  to- 
gether? The  account  only  mentions  historic 
poems,  which  would  therefore  seem  to  exclude 
the  Vedas.  The  expression  ali,  made  use  of 
by  Poller,  cannot  possibly  be  taken  in  a  literal 
sense,  when  we  consider  the  great  number  of 
these  poems;  and  as  Sir  W.  Jones  expressly 
mentions  the  works  of  Valmiki  and  Vyasa,  we 
may  safely  include  the  Ramayana  and  also  the 
Mahabharat  in  the  report ;  without  presuming 
to  determine  whether  others  of  that  kind  were 
among  the  number.  It  is  perhaps  a  more  im- 
portant question  for  us  to  decide,  in  what  con- 
sisted the  undertaking  of  Calidasa?  Was  it 
merely  a  compilation,  or  was  it  rather  a  critical 
and  accurate  edition  of  the  poems  alluded  to? 
Now  it  is  otherwise  such  an  extraordinary  thing 
to  meet  with  what  wc  call  criticism  among  the 
orientals",  that  one  cannot  easily  incline  to  the 
latter  supposition ;  and  yet  this  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  attached  to  the  native  report,  when  it 
ascribes  all  the  current  editions  of  their  holy 

"  [Tlw  cdilioQ  of  the  Raraayaoi  pablisliwl  by  Schle^cl  pntre*  that  toft- 
atMCfipU  w«e  in  Uic  bubit  of  bein{{  criltcally  reviewed  in  lodiA,  lilte  Ui« 
'worka  of  Qw  uicitmt  Gmk  poeu  wen  al  Altxaadria  ;  the  tame  may  b« 
■ud  of  taaDytmporUai  worki  t&  Petftian  and  Anbk;  and  it  it  well  known 
tbu  the  Chincu.  opwanU  of  a  ibotuiud  yean  ■(d,  ettiblisbed  ttic  texi  of 
Cbctr  Mcrvd  book*  by  %  node  of  proocdura  uilogoua  to  tiiat  of  the  Maau- 
rilM.     Vi.  TnnsL] 
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books  to  the  supervision  of  CaliUasa.  We  shall 
probably  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  if  wc  under- 
stand the  report  to  mean,  that  Calidasa,  and  his 
assistants,  collected  together  and  arranged  the 
separate  poems,  but  that  they  excluded  what- 
ever in  the  poet's  judgment  seemed  to  be  an 
improper  addition.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  much 
still  remains  for  future  discussion  and  enquiry ; 
but  researches  of  this  kind  can  only  be  appro- 
priately carried  on  in  India  itself. 

Whatever  be  the  result  of  further  examina- 
tion on  the  above  point,  we  must  in  every  case 
regard  the  age  of  Vicraniaditya,  as  constituting 
the  third  period  of  Sanscrit  literature.  That 
the  reign  of  this  prince  was  a  splendid  one, 
may  be  inferred  with  great  probability  from  the 
mere  circumstance  of  his  having  given  name  to 
an  era,  which  commenced  with  his  death,  and 
continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  in  general  use. 
The  literary  character  of  this  reign  was  not, 
however,  confined  to  the  mere  revision  of  an- 
cient works ;  it  was  no  less  remarkably  evi- 
denced in  the  production  of  original  composi- 
tions, by  the  poets  and  learned  men  who 
adorned  the  monarch's  court.  The  Sanscrit 
literature  of  the  time,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
assumed  generally  a  courtly  form ;  and  the 
language  itself  and  the  study  of  versification  to 
have  reached  the  highest  point  of  refinement. 
The  drama  was  favoured  beyond  all  other  kinds 
of  poetry,  and  gave  birth  to  the  greatest  mas- 
terpieces  in   the    art,   whicli,    however,   were 
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throughout  constructed  on  principles  of  court 
taste.  Besides  the  productions  of  poetic  genius 
there  appeared  also  works  of  science,  in  con* 
uection  with  the  artiticiat  wants  of  polished  so- 
ciety ;  anl  encyclopedic  dictionaries,  like  that 
of  Amara  Sinha*.  In  short,  the  age  of  Vicra- 
tnaditya  is  certainly  one  that  in  a  preemiuent 
degree  recommends  itself  to  the  attention  of 
the  historians  of  India. 

The  fourth  and  last  period  of  Sanscrit  litera- 
ture we  may  consider  to  have  been  comprised  in 
that  interval  of  time  which  we  usually  call  the 
middle  ages.  That  many  Hindu  compositions 
belong  to  this  period  is  evident  from  Bentieys 
researches:  aud  we  have  already  showa  that 
the  Puranas  then  received  their  present  form 
and  arrangement. 

All  that  we  have  hitherto  laid  before  the 
reader  is,  we  candidly  allow,  but  a  feeble  at- 
tempt to  trace  even  the  outlines  of  this  com- 
prehensive subject.  Much,  very  much,  still 
remains  for  future  enquirers  to  hll  up,  and  pro- 
bably to  alter,  as  soon  as  a  brighter  ray  of  light 
shall  have  been  thrown  upon  this  interesting 
branch  of  oriental  literature.  It  is,  however, 
with  such  an  outline  only,  that  we  can  here 
commence  operations ;  and,  indeed,  from  the 
imperfect  nature  of  our  materials,  it  were  hardly 


*  Set  abova.  p.  1&6.  [Tbc  Aimnt  Co4lii  cmn  harJly  be  raited  an  tn- 
Cfclvyedic  dictWQkrj,  being  liule  man!  than  a  h»n  calltcxioa  of  words. 
mmt^goi  RrcoTtJing  lo  ibc  anier  of  llicit  Mieral  iBbjiCU.  wilbOQt  %ej  ex- 
gawtbktMfti.    F/.TfaiuI.] 
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reasonable  to  expect  much  more  than  an  out- 
line. 

At  the  same  time,  though  it  is  sufficiently 
obviouR,  from  all  that  has  gone  before,  that  our 
knowledge  of  ancient  India  is  still  very  defec- 
tive, yet  we  shall  nevertheless  be  better  able 
to  estimate  at  their  real  value,  not  only  the 
sober  opinions,  but  also  the  wild  reveries  that 
have  been  indulged  in  by  modern  scholars  with 
reference  to  Hindu  antiquities.  Quitting  the 
straightforward  path  of  history,  and  turning 
aside  in  pursuit  of  etymological  conjecture,  and 
the  results  of  comparison  between  the  religious 
systems  of  India  and  those  of  other  nations,  they 
have  attempted  to  prove  that  Ihe  western  world 
must  have  derived  a  great  part  of  its  mytho- 
logy, and  its  civilization  in  general,  from  India. 
Now,  though  we  are  very  far  from  wishing  to 
deny  the  fact  of  such  influence  having  taken 
place,  yet  we  have  to  regret  the  want  of  previ- 
ous acquaintance  with  the  principles  on  which 
those  comparisons  and  etymological  conclusioas 
are  founded.  Scarcely  had  the  English  become 
in  some  measure  familiar  with  the  names  and 
attributes  of  the  Hindu  deities,  than  they  im- 
mediately began  to  compare  them  with  those 
of  Greece,  and  to  confound  them  together, 
Krishna  and  the  Gopis  were  forthwith  changed 
into  Apollo  and  the  Muses  ;  and,  in  short,  the 
prototype  of  Olympus  was  discovered  in  the 
Hindu  Pantheon.  To  what  erroneous  conse- 
quences all  this  must  inevitably  lead,  could  not 
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escape  the  observation  of  those  even  who  fan- 
cied they  saw  some  probable  resemblance  be- 
tween certain  Greek  and  Hindu  divinities ;  for 
in  the  course  of  such  a  lon;^  passage  from  one 
country  to  the  other,  what  various  changes  and 
modifications  might  not  have  occurred?  While, 
therefore,  the  principal  sources  of  Hindu  reli- 
gion and  mythology  are  so  little  accessible,  and 
as  long  as  we  can  only  have  recourse  to  the  in- 
formation supplied  by  foreigners,  who  have  too 
often  examined  things  through  a  coloured  me- 
dium, how  can  we  possibly  establish  our  en- 
quiries upon  any  solid  foundation  ?  And  even 
supposing  we  could  freely  avail  ourselves  of  the 
sources  alluded  to,  yet  our  progress  would  be 
little  better,  for  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject  to  contain  much  that  will  always  be 
conjectural,  and  the  question  proposed  for  so- 
lution becomes  a  kind  of  enigma,  which  every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  explain  in  his  own  way. 
Some  of  our  modern  mythologists,  indeed,  have 
made  the  attempt,  and  with  such  a  display  of 
sagacity  and  erudition,  that  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  in  this  place, 
even  though  a  particular  enquiry  into  religious 
systems  were  less  foreign  to  the  olyect  of  the 
present  work,  in  which  we  have  only  considered 
them  in  a  political  point  of  view.  Still  greater 
liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  etymological 
department :  here  also  the  English  gave  the 
first  impulse  ;  but  to  what  unwarrantable 
lengths  have  some  natives  of  Germany  pro- 
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ceeded !  These  latter,  with  no  more  assistance 
than  could  be  derived  from  two  or  three  meagre] 
vocabularies  (it  were  a  solecism  to  call  them 
lexicons)  of  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Zend,  forth- 
with set  about  investigating  the  connection 
between  those  languages ;  and  a  similarity  of 
sound  was  quite  erough,  in  their  opinion,  to 
establish  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  deriva- 
tions, but  which  might  more  appropriately  have 
been  termed  the  distortions  of  a  playful  fancy,] 
A  more  profound  study  of  Sanscrit  literature, 
and  a  better  acquaintance  with  its  real  sources, 
have  contributed  to  remove  such  disorderly 
erudition;  it  is  still,  however,  useful  to  remark, 
that  mere  etymological  conjecture,  unsupported 
by  historic  proof,  is  but  a  species  of  lottery, 
where  for  one  prize  we  may  reckon  upon  very 
many  blanks^  In  our  researches,  therefore,  inl 


'  fTlM  rapid  profraas  Ulsl;  madi  ta  Um  stndj  of  Suacrit  hu  ttmi 
ihew  thai  tbe  etfinological  co-iclnuoni.  which  hsd  bttn  dnwn  by  eiptfti 
pbilnlogiitB,  were  inucli  tm>n  cci1ai>>  than  ww  formerly  (iippos«d.  It  i*,  in- 
deed, iftonishing;  to  obiterve  with  whit  tenacity  the  synthetical  lan^ofcs, 
u  ihcy  in  calUd.  prcMrvc  the  fonsi  of  (mnmaf  ;  au]  cotucientifnu  re- 
■wcbe»  have  •atufactorily  proved,  that  all  thatt  fnnu  iDay  be  traced  ta 
the  Sanacrtl,  or  powibly  lo  «oiim>  more  ancient  dialect  from  wluch  it  b  di- 
rired.  Tlie  publication  of  the  Vedaa  can  alone  ooable  ua  to  determiiM  tha 
lattar  qaetiian  with  toy  degree  of  ceitAioiy.  Tbe  Dumeraai  mistakea  at 
flrvt  committed  in  the  etymological  btaoch  uf  lli«  Kludy.  originated  wtlh 
peiaoiu  who  were  bat  little,  if  ai  all,  acquaioied  with  Sanicrit.  So  lata 
even  aa  the  ycai  182:1,  M.  Kraok  was  for  deriving  ihai  ektnordiita/y  \vtt- 
guagv  from  ihe  modem  I'cniao  ;  aod  «till  note  recently,  Uii|[a)d  JUgwan 
and  Pfx>fas»or  Dunbar  have  prepotterotuly  atlempled  to  deduce  iti  angia 
from  the  Greek  and  the  Laiin.  The  lamc  reaiark  will  alM  apply  ta  the 
myllioloi^ical  comparisoti*  noticed  by  our  author.  Fr.  Tnoil.)  [sea 
Schlegel's  Reflexions  aur  1*  Elude  de%  LaDgur*  AiiatiqtM*,  addiwaaJ  H 
the  late  Sir  Jaraei  MacktntMh.  p.%)~l07.    Ttt«N«i..] 
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these  distant  regions,  we  shall  do  well  to  follow 
the  light  of  history  rather  than  a  deceitful  me- 
teor, even  though  it  be  not  as  yet  the  light  of 
broad  day,  but  only  the  faint  glimmer  of  the 
morning  dawn. 
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Fragtnenis  relalite  to  the  HUtoryt  ConslitiUion,  and 
Commerce  of  Ancient  India. 


TRS   KXTBSMI    JtEOIOKI   Of    THB    HASITABLI    WOBLD    BAVB    IK   lOKI 
MWCRS    RICKIVKD    TKK    rJIRUT    OIFTS    Or  TtATQMB  i — KOW   TBS    XOfT 

nnrAtrrcovMTsr  towaads  thk  sast  m  ii>di«.    Herod.  Thttia,  106. 


Although  the  title  of  the  present  chapter  will 
not  lead  the  reader  to  expect  any  thing  more 
than  historical  fragments,  yet  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary in  this  place  to  investigate  somewhat 
more  closely  a  question  already  touched  upon 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  viz.  To  what  extent  are 
the  Hindus  in  possession  of  a  general  history  ? 
and  bow  far  can  a  denial  of  the  fact  be  recon- 
ciled with  their  vaunted  pretensions  to  a  very 
remote  chronology  ? 

The  absence  of  regular  historians,  in  our 
sense  of  the  term,  is  a  loss  which  India  sus- 
tains in  common  with  the  other  nations  of  Cen- 
tral Asia ;  among  whom,  as  far  as  we  are  aware. 
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the  art  of  writing  history  has  in  no  case  ex- 
ceeded the  simple  compilation  of  annals.  The 
Hindus,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  ever 
possessed  even  their  annalists,  like  the  Arabians, 
Persians,  and  others ;  whose  business  it  was  to 
hand  down  the  memory  of  events,  if  not  in 
historical  connection,  at  least  in  chronological 
order. 

And  yet  the  Hindus  are  not  altogether  with- 
out some  documents  relating  to  history;  such 
as  the  genealogies  of  their  kings,  which  tra- 
verse a  number  of  generations,  and  contain  a 
great  many  proper  names.  The  genealogies 
themselves,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occa- 
sion to  remark,  are  found  in  the  epic  poems 
and  in  the  Puranas;  and  were  most  likely,  pre- 
vious to  their  being  consigned  in  those  writings, 
preserved  by  means  of  oral  tradition,  as  is  com- 
mon among  other  oriental  nations.  For,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  consequence  at- 
tached by  them  to  lineage  and  descent,  so 
would  be  their  anxiety  to  preserve  some  me- 
morial of  both ;  and  as  the  recollection  neces- 
sary' for  this  purpose  was  less  burthencd  with 
a  weight  of  other  knowledge  to  acquire  and 
retain,  they  succeeded  much  better  than  we 
should  at  first  imagine  to  be  possible.  In 
India,  however,  as  we  learn  from  the  Kama- 
yana,  an  additional  degree  of  interest  was  at- 
tached to  this  kind  of  tradition  ;  for  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  the  marriage  of  a  prince's 
daughter,  it  was  necessary  that  her  geuealo- 
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gical  table   should   be   prepared,   in  order  to 
establish  her  descent  from  a  royal  stock'.     In 
this  manner,  consequently,  the  possession  of  a 
geneatogical  register  would  be  au  indispensable 
requisite  in  the  houses  of  the  reigning  families. 
Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Chrono- 
logy of  the  Hindus,  has  already  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  these  royal  genealogies; 
among  which,  those  of  the  kings  of  Maghada, 
or  Behar,  particularly  deserve  our  attention. 
The  sources  from  which  he  borrowed  these  ta- 
bles will  be  found  in  the  work  of  a  learned 
native,  called  Rhadacanta  Sarman,  who  was 
then  still   living,  and  who  had  published  in 
Sanscrit  an  exposition  of  the  Puranas**;  from 
which,  according  to  his  own  avowal,  he  had 
collected  the  genealogies  themselves.   The  first 
of  these  specimens  evidently  betray  their  my- 
thological character,  in  representing  the  kings 
as  descendants  of  the  sun  and  moon ;   at  all 
events  they  go  far  back  into  the  fabulous  ages, 
and  Sir  W.  Jones  himself  remarked  their  de- 
ficiency in  chronological   arrangement.     The 
genealogical  series  of  the  kings  of  Maghada  is 
distinguished  by  somewhat  of  a  more  historical 
character;  these  arc  reported  to  have  reigned 
in  five  separate  dynasties,  from  the  year  2100 
to  452  B.  C,  from  which  we  might  infer,  with 


■  RuBftyaM  i,  p.  580.  At  the  coun  of  Duamha  ibu  it  repnMniad 
lo  b«  the  peculiar  office  of  Janika. 

<■  Sir  W.  Jnnet'i  Worli,  vol.  t,  p.  288.  Thu  waA  U  entitled  I^lr•• 
BUthapncua,  i.  e.  au  ezplaaatiua  ot  tb«  maauitig  of  the  ruraoai. 
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some  probability,  that  in  those  distaut  periods 
of  time,  when  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs  was 
in  all  its  splendour  in  E^^ypt,  an  equally  con- 
siderable empire  might  have  flourished  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  If  we  enquire,  bow- 
ever,  for  the  authenticity  of  this  chronological 
statement,  we  must  be  content  with  admitting 
the  bare  report  of  the  Hindus  themselves,  who 
commence  the  series  with  the  reign  of  Prady- 
ota,  2100  B.  C,  and  close  it  with  that  of  Chan- 
dravidya,  who  died  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  years  before  the  era  of  Vicramaditya,  or 
four  hundred  and  fifty-six  before  ours.  Now, 
though  it  is  evident  these  statements  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  Puranas,  we  must  still  decide 
which  of  those  writings  have  furnished  the  ac- 
count ;  and  as  they  differ  very  much  from  one 
another  in  regard  to  age,  we  must  further  ascer- 
tain the  period  of  time  to  which  they  belong. 
Id  an  enquiry  of  this  nature,  the  critic  is 
obliged  to  grope  his  way  in  complete  dark- 
ness; and  the  numerous  improbabilities  with 
which  these  genealogical  tables  abound,  as  Sir 
W.  Jones  has  remarked,  must  render  us  doubly 
.cautious  how  we  proceed  ^  Wilford  made  a 
■fresh  attempt  to  classify  the  dynasties  of  the 
empire  of  Maghada  according  to  the  Puranas''; 
but  his  work  is  so  full  of  inconsistencies  and 


■  Sir  W.  Joom'i  Wori».  vol.  i.  p.  804. 

*  Aftutic  K«k.vol.ij<,  p.83,  "  Od  lU  Kings  of  Mighs'x."    !!•< 
u  bU  ttttborilicB  (he  Vukau,  BnhmudA,  ud  Vaju  Puruu,  loc.  ctt 
p.&7. 
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arbitrary  assumptions,  that  the  critical  histo- 
rian will  scarcely  derive  aay  more  benefit  from 
consulting  this,  than  he  will  from  his  other 
treatises '. 

A  much  more  important  undertaking  was  ac- 
complished a  few  years  since  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
who  has  arranged  the  Hindu  dynasties,  and  as- 
signed the  names  of  their  respective  kings,  in 
the  genealogical  tables  which  accompany  his 
remarks  on  this  subject'.  In  fact,  he  has 
adopted  the  only  method  capable  of  throwing  a 
greater  degree  of  light  over  these  complicated 
successions  of  princes.  The  introduction  to 
his  work  contains  certain  preliminary  observa- 
tions and  discussions  relative  to  the  two  prin- 
cipal branches  of  the  royal  Hindu  genealogies, 
already  noticed  by  Sir  W.  Jones;  that  is  to 
say,  the  dynasties  of  the  sun  and  the  moon. 
Of  these,  the  dynasty  of  the  moon  appears  in 
some  measure  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
classification ;  it  is  divided  into  several  branches, 
particularly  those  of  the  Coros  and  Pandos,  the 
quarrel  between  whom  forms  the   subject  of 


•  [While  Wilford'*  geaerul  cntditioo  <uh1  high  atuiDnMQU  ia  Sftoseril 
lore  nniacoiJy  fitted  him  for  &rch»oto^c»l  punuiu,  hii  lov*  of  iheorj 
mule  Kin  (he  dupg  of  deu^iag  kotvM ;  and  hi»  works,  which  ve  nuoea 
of  know  ledge  to  ihow  who  cati  ju»lty  apjwvcUle  tltem,  are  prt^nant  witii 
dang«r  to  the  uniuti&ied.    Thamal.] 

'  "  GcMatogict  of  tb«  Hiodui.  eitncted  Trom  ih«ir  Sacred  Writiagt. 
with  an  ) ntroducUoti  aod  Aljihubetical  iDdcx.  by  FnutcU  Hamiltoii.  Edin- 
bMTgh,  I8l9t8vu. ;  togelhei  wtlh  Genealogical Tabin  oflhe  Deiliek, Prineat. 
Iltroct,  and  rccnarkahli  peruaago  of  ibt  niadua,  oxlraet«l  from  lb«  Sa- 
cred Writing!  of  that  people."  The  able*  are  iweniy-»x  in  oambir.  Tlw 
riphabetical  index  (o  Ihe  gods,  kings,  citict.  moanuiBS,  nrcra,  etc,  n  fiir 
M  tluj  ue  connecied  with  mythology,  ti  ntty  uMfal. 
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the  Mahabharat.  To  Ibis  belong  the  kings  of 
Mathura.  Magbada,  Ayodbya,  ITastinapura,  and 
others.  The  dynasty  itself  is  derived  from 
king  Atri,  and  that  of  the  sun  from  king  Ma- 
richi,  two  contemporary  sovereigns.  To  the 
latter  belong  the  kings  of  Mithila,  and  Kasi, 
or  Benares,  etc.  The  tables  give  merely  the 
names  of  the  kings,  distributed  according  to 
their  respective  families,  without  any  chrono- 
logical adjustment  whatever.  The  author^  in 
the  body  of  his  work,  endeavours  to  arrange 
the  several  dynasties  by  centuries,  beginning 
with  the  twentieth  before  our  era,  and  termi- 
nating with  the  ninth  after  Christ;  particularly 
those  of  the  kings  of  Magadha,  Mithila,  and 
Ayodhya;  and  attempts  to  show  how  far  they 
were  contemporary  with  each  other.  In  de- 
fault, however,  of  more  precise  data,  he  is 
obliged  to  calculate  by  generations,  reckoning 
from  four  to  five  for  each  century.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  how  uncertain  and  inconclusive 
this  method  of  demonstration  roust  necessarily 
be,  and  yet  it  is  the  only  one  at  our  present 
disposal. 

The  principal  question  for  us  to  determine 
is,  what  are  the  sources  from  whence  these 
genealogies  are  derived  ?  And  here  fortunately 
the  author  has  not  left  us  in  doubt.  They  arc 
four  in  number,  viz.  the  Bhagavat  Purana,  for 
the  twelve  first  tables;  the  Bangha-Lata  (pro- 
bably another  Purana,  but  of  which  we  have 
no  further  information),  for  the  fnur  next  eu- 
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suing;  the  Ilarivansa,  i 

habharat,  for  the  nine  toiiowing :  ana  tne  Ka- 
mayaua,  for  the  last  table.  Although  we  could 
have  wished  the  author  to  have  given  a  more 
detailed  account  of  his  several  authorities  and 
the  use  he  has  n.ade  of  them,  and  to  have  in* 
formed  us  also  whether  he  has  perused  them 
throughout,  and  iu  the  original ;  yet  one  prin- 
cipal result  of  the  whole  is  no  less  clear  and 
intelligible,  namely,  that  we  must  consider  the 
Hindu  epic  poems,  properly  so  called,  and  the 
Puranas,  as  the  real  sources  of  the  history  and 
genealogies  of  the  ancient  kings  of  India;  and 
it  is  by  reference  to  those  writings  that  the 
critical  enquirer  must  estimate  the  value  of  the 
genealogies  themnelves.  In  fact  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  class  thei'i  along  with  the  genea- 
logies of  the  kings  and  heroes  of  Greece;  for 
the  tables  before  us  stand  almost  in  the  same 
relation  with  Hindu  mythology,  as  those  of 
Apollodorus  do  with  respect  to  the  Greek;  we 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  expect  in  them  much 
critical  exactness,  whether  of  history  or  chro- 
nology. Composed  and  preserved  as  they  were 
by  the  poets,  we  may  not  inaptly  term  them 
poetical  histories,  though  at  the  same  time  we 
are  not  for  that  reason  obliged  to  suppose  them 
altogether  the  fruit  of  poetical  imaginations. 
Indeed  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  conclode 
that  the  genealogies  in  question  were  solely 
invented  by  the  epic  poets,  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  nature  of  the  ancient  epic  poem,  as 
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well  as  to  the  composition  of  the  genealogies 
themselves,  which  only  mention  the  bare  names, 
without  any  distinction  of  time ' ;  and  for  whose 
insertion  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
any  adequate  motive,  were  they  not  founded 
in  ancient  tradition,  and  probably  also  in  writ- 
ten genealogical  registers.  It  is  just  as  cer- 
tain that  there  formerly  existed  kings  of  Ma- 
ghada,  Ayodhya,  and  Mithila,  as  that  there 
were  such  persons  as  the  kings  of  Troy,  Thebes, 
and  Athens;  but  with  regard  to  their  further 
history,  we  must  be  content  to  lake  it  for  fa- 
bulous. 

In  opposition  to  this  opinion  might  perhaps 
be  objected  what  we  are  told  respecting  the 
Annals  of  Cashmire,  which  AbulfazI  informs  us 
in  the  Ayeen  Acberi,  extend  as  far  back  as 
four  thousand  years  .  According  to  this  au- 
thor, when  the  emperor  Acbar  made  his  grand 
entry  into  Cashmire,  th«:  inhabitants  presented 
him  with  a  Sanscrit  work,  entitled,  *'  Raja 
Taringint,"  containing  this  history,  and  which 
the  emperor  subsequently  ordered  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Persian.  AbulfazI  quotes  the  names 
of  the  kings  who  appear  in  these  Annals,  whose 
successive  reigns  are  said  to  have  occupied  a 
space  of  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine 
years,  eleven  months,  and  nine  days ;  these, 
being  a  hundred  and  aiucty-onc  in  number,  he 


f  TbU  MBuik  will  apply  u  wol)  u  lh«  gMMlogiti  eaaniMil  ia  tha 
RuDkjsu  u  v>  thoM  in  the  MabalihuiL    iS«e  tbnv,  p.  168. 
*  Ajr«co  Acbcn,  *o).  ii,  p.  157. 
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has  distributed  in  nine  tables  or  dynasties^  in- 
dicating at  the  same  time  the  duration  of  each^H 
king's  reign,  except  those  of  the  first  dynasty.  ^^ 
The  work  of  Abulfazl  was  for  a  long  time  the 
only  available  source  of  information  on  this  sub-  | 
ject.  Modern  researches,  however,  have  since 
acquainted  us  wilh  the  actual  existence  of  these 
annals  in  Sanscrit,  and  in  a  much  more  de- 
tailed form  than  in  the  Persian  translation'. 
But  alt  that  wc  know  of  the  work  up  to  the 
present  time,  only  serves  to  confirm  our  pre- 
vious opinion,  that  these  annals  were  extracted 
from  the  epic  poems  and  the  Puranas,  enriched 
nevertheless  with  chronological  dates;  and  con- 
sequently it  follows  that  the  history  of  Casb- 
mirc,  as  well  as  that  of  other  parts  of  India,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  poetical  history,  in  the 
above  sense  of  the  term,  since  from  the  very 
beginning  it  was  immediately  connected  with 
the  Hindu  epic  poems.  After  giving  a  brief 
notice  of  the  foundation  of  a  colony  in  Cash- 
mire,  and  the  series  of  kings  down  to  the  Coros 
and  Pandos,  the  author  commences  his  history 
and  list  of  kings,  with  a  contemporary  of  Vud- 
hisbthir,  named  Gonauda,  who  was  slain  by 
Balabliadra,  the  elder  brother  of  Krishna,  and 
a  principal  character  in  the  Ramayana.  Ac- 
cording to  AbulfazVs  own  confession,  the  whole 
is  everywhere  intermingled  with  fabulous  nar- 
rations, from  which  he  has  only  selected  those 

'  Sn  Colebtooks's  obMrvalions  on  Um  Jiiu,  AaUuc  Rck  *aU  ii„: 
p.  394. 
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which  bore  some  resemblance  to  historic  pro- 
bability ;  and  even  then  merely  because  he  was 
ill  want  of  better  materials  to  supply  their 
place.  Some  of  the  facts,  however,  recounted 
by  him,  are  not  without  interest  in  an  historical 
point  of  view  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Buddhists  from  Cashmire  through 
the  agency  of  the  Brahmans,  an  event  which 
is  referred  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  *'  Among 
the  successors  of  Gonanda,"  observes  Abulfazi, 
"  the  religion  of  Siva  was  predominant  until 
an  usurper,  named  Bodhisatwa,  introduced  that 
of  Buddha.  This  reformer  reigned  a  hundred 
years;  his  successor,  AbymaniahS  overthrew 
the  worship  of  Buddha,  and  reestablished  the 
ancient  form."  We  may  also  add,  as  another 
interesting  historical  fact,  the  submission  of 
Cashmire  to  Vicramaditya,  king  of  Ujjayani, 
after  the  death  of  Rajah  Heren'.  In  conclu- 
sion, we  may  remark  of  the  Tables  in  question, 
that  notwithstanding  the  apparent  accuracy 
with  which  the  duration  of  each  reign  is  at- 
tempted to  be  laid  down,  they  are  nevertheless 
in  certain  dynasties  so  long,  and  in  others  again 
so  short,  as  to  be  opposed  to  all  historic  cre- 
dibility"'. 

It  is  true,  the  opinions  hitherto  set  forth  have 


^  Called  Nerk  in  lU  Ajeca  Acbcii,  ft.  150. 

*  Ajwn  Aclwh,  loc.  cil.   [MahmnsTJ 

•  ConjMK.  for  intuncc,  T«l>lc  ii,  (which  rcprrieai*  iweoty-one  pnacM 
UtlnMPtign«d,M>ltacli«dy,  a  iliouundand  IwcDty-oo*  ytu*.  and  noae  of 
Uwn, tBdiffiduftlly. kii ihu  itaity.)*>'»k  Tabic  vii,  wiwn  we  hivt  ooljr 
Uty-totu  jnn  daraiwo  for  ibc  rcigni  of  M  Ism  than  leu  (itnicat. 
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reference  only  to  those  sources  of  Hindu  hi 
tory  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Brahmans  and 
their  religious  followers.  Another  question, 
therefore,  still  remains  to  be  answered,  viz. 
whether  there  do  not  also  exist  historic  writings 
and  annals  among  the  professors  of  Buddhism? 
M^e  are  at  present  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  literary  compositions  of  this  sect ;  and 
yet  it  is  from  one  of  their  writings,  entitled, 
Rajavali,  that  the  *'  History  of  Ceylon,"  has 
been  taken";  a  work  which  has  considerably 
enriched  the  province  of  Hindu  literature, since 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  the  only 
composition  of  the  Buddhists  that  has  hitherto 
reached  Europe.  The  book  commences  with 
an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  earth;  and 
its  contents  in  general  are  evidently  derived 
from  other  sources  than  the  Puranas  of  the 
Brahmans,  though  they  contribute  much  less 
to  history  than  even  these  latter ;  for  the  mat- 
ters therein  recounted  are  not  so  much  of  a 
mythological,  as  a  simply  fabulous  character. 
The  kings  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the 
book,  are  made  to  reign  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  have  often  as  many  sons ;  and  al- 
though the  reigns  of  the  kings  comprised  io 
the  latter  part  are  of  much  shorter  duration, 
yet  they  are  distinguished  by  no  memorable 
event.  If  we  except  sundry  invasions  of  the 


"  I'nuiil&iioii  of  tbe  Siaghaiesa  liutor;  of  C«]rloai  comtDuoicatad  hj 
Sir  Alex.  Johutoa.  to  Uie  "AooaU  of  Oneotal  Ltteritura,"  Fvb.  ISSl. 
p.  385.  CU.  
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Malabars  on  the  opposite  coast,  which  are  re- 
presented to  have  taken  place  at  various  times, 
and  with  various  success.  In  short,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  these  narrations  were  borrowed 
from  poetical  works,  tliongh  we  may  not  be 
able  to  substantiate  our  opinion  by  a  particular 
reference  to  the  works  themselves. 

The  attention  of  English  scholars  having  been 
first  directed  to  the  antiquities  of  India,  could 
hardly  fail  in  the  sequel,  1o  include  the  chrono- 
logy also  of  that  country  as  an  appropriate  ob- 
ject of  investigfation,  the  twu  being  so  intimately 
connected  together,  that,  according  to  our  no- 
tions, whatever  concerned  the  history  could  not 
but  have  some  reference  to  the  chronology 
of  India.  Add  to  this  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  was  entertained  of  throwing  some  light 
upon  general  history,  by  the  result  of  their  en- 
quiries into  the  chronology  of  such  an  ancient 
people  as  the  Hindus.  The  result,  however,  was 
by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  extent  of 
their  hopes.  The  very  first  English  scholar 
who  directed  his  attention  to  this  subject  was 
obliged  to  confess,  that  the  chronology  of  the 
Hindus  set  out  from  a  point  so  extravagantly 
absurd,  as  to  involve  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
system".  He  was  followed  in  the  same  course 
by  Wilford,  whose  opinion  is  not  a  whit  more 
favourable,  when  be  declares,  that  the  chrono- 
logical system  of  the  Hindus  is  quite  as  extra- 


"  Sir  W.  .lBoe»"t  Worki,  rol.  t.  p.  59*. 
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vagant  as  their  geography*.    In  the  mean  time,] 
considering  the  close  connection  subsisting  be- 
tween their  chronology   and   astronomy,   the 
question  might  still  be  said  to  have  remained  in       ' 
abeyance,  so  long  as  professed  astronomers  had      I 
not  examined  this  litigious  point.    Accordingly,      ' 
Mr.  Davis ^  was  the  first  to  undertake  the  task,      I 
and  after  him   Bentley,  with  the  application 
certainly  of  much  more  rigorous  criticism.     The 
enquiries  of  both  these   scholars  were   prin- 
cipally directed  to  an  examination  of  a  work 
already  mentioned,  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  which 
the  Hindus  themselves  consider  as  the  founda- 
tion of  their  astronomical  and  chronological  sys- 
tems; and  as  one  of  their  most  ancient  literary 
productions,  but  which  Bentley  has  proved  to 
be  of  comparatively  modern  origin''.  ^^ 

With  regard  to  the  advantage  which  has  of^^ 
can  be  derived  to  history  from  this  discussion,      ; 
it  is  I'ather  of  a  negative  than  a  positive  kiodi 
The  only  fact  which  seems  to  be  proved  is,  that 
the  present  chronological  system  of  the  Brah-      , 
roans  is  not  so  old  as  they  represent  it  to  be ;      ' 
that  no  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  those 
works  whose  great  antiquity  has  already  beea^H 
shown   to   be   indisputable ;    and  that  conse-^^ 
quenlly  it  has  been  derived  as  little  from  the      i 

m 

••  A»mic  Rci.  »oI.  V,  p.  241.  '  Ibut.  toI.  ii.  No.  15.  " 

<i  Sm  alwve,  f.  162.  [In  India,  ii  well  <u  clwwhcrc.  trurka  of  tCKoec 
werti  in  the  hiliit  of  Iw'mg  remotfelkd  from  tin*  bo  litoe,  in  otitt  U  kacp 
p4cc  witli  lbs  mvcb  of  discovery  ;  but  ib«  ftbuloiu  nine  of  th«  origiDtl 
uilbor  «"!>  (generally  rrUinad  m  ike  improved  work.  Thi*  r«maik  mU 
Ipply  to  all  ibu  Ueolle^  bu  advanced  on  ibe  subject.     Fr.  Trstul,] 
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Vedas  as  from  the  great  epic  poems'.  Even 
the  accounts  left  us  by  the  Greeks  respecting 
their  first  acquaintance  with  India,  all  tend  to 
support  the  same  conclusion.     It  is  true,  the 

*  .^ccordiog  to  Bentley,  the  Drahniuit  at  the  prewDl  time  have  tluee 
ckroaolo^al  ayitcrut:  I.  (he  Unlimi  Calptii  tnreatcd  one  lltoasKiid  kiiit 
tixtee  hundred  years  a^o,  by  BnUmk  Gupu  ;  2.  tbo  Padma  Cal^,  in- 
Teotttl  utoiC  eight  or  nine  bundrod  yeait  tince,  by  Dbara  Padaia :  uid  llie 
ihin)  cDPtaiu«d  id  ih«  Sury*  SiddhiDU,  inveated  teven  or  eight  hundred 
jwiagot'y  Varaha  Mihin.  Asiatic  lie*,  vol.  viii,  p.  199.  In  addition  to 
ihtir,  Bciillcy  quote»  from  anotluT  ntltuDOniical  work,  cnlitkd  Uiahm 
BiBBJui,  two  laora  ancient  iyitein»,  which  he  hat  enduvonied  lo  reroncile 
and  attke  available  for  ihe  purposes  of  histoiy.  p.  m,  etc. ;  an  atternjit, 
bvwvwi  which  appear*  tu  be  conducted  on  very  arbitrary  pfindpleit,  a» 
mij  be  seen  by  impeclins  the  tr«atiM  itMlF.  Their  application  to  hU- 
loryia  fi>anded  on  a  compariton  of  the  Puranaa  with  th«  deiermioaliQn 
ofthe  (our  ajea,  BccordinK  to  the  first  of  tho  two  syatema,  which  maksE 
ttuj  Satva  Vug,  Dr  the  gulden  »^e,  to  ba*«  b«gau  31G4  years  before  C'hriM ; 
Ibe  Trttd  Vug,  or  the  ailver  age,  3204  11.  C;  the  Dwapitr  Yug,  or  the 
brum  age,  14B4  B.  C. ;  and  the  Kmli  V'y;.  or  the  iron  ag«,  1004  B.  C. ; 
in  dir«ei  contradiction  lo  ihe  other  By»leina,  which  place  the comoicncema&t 
of  the  latter  aga,  31O0  year*  bHbre  Chri»t.  Jooea'a  Works,  ml.  i,  p.  310. 
Tba  fitat  age  containa  nolhiiig  of  liUlorical  iuportance.  but  a  fabuloua  ac- 
couDt  oj  (ba  Dalitga ;  iha  itcond,  or  liivaf  age,  cocnpriici  the  oiifpn  uf  tlHt 
Jndias  cnpiie,  and  the  dyoaatiet  of  the  Son  aod  .Moon.  It  is  here,  loo, 
iha  Pataoas  place  Bhriga  aitd  hi*  deteeadanlt,  Indra,  PuraiUkjlia,  and 
atbaia,  and  alto  Vitvamilrt  and  hit  rebuon  FaraBunima.  Id  tba  Uwapar, 
er  irooafa.  tbe  war  oflh«  I'ando*  and  Corusrell  oul;  and  during  the  tame 
period  Uved  Vyasa,  Cauiica.  Kisliya«riDi:ha,  and  other  reaowned  Minta. 
But  we  are  &iat  rutiltnl  to  ask,  on  wliai  fouodalion  thai  system  is  built ;  are 
ikay  historical  T  il  to,  whuro  are  the  autboritka?  or  are  tliey  ulionumical  1 
la  tlie  Utter  cue,  arcording  to  Bentlay  himself,  the  llimini  pouestal  nn 
scientific  aitronomy  berore  the  time  of  Brahma  Gupta,  who  [itred  in  the 
•iath  century  after  L'hrtst.  p.  !I3&.  And  funhcr,  were  the  Hnranai  com* 
posttd  wilb  lefecence  to  that  ijiitaui  1  The  suppoiiilion  of  four  agi-s,  is  pro- 
bably of  very  ancient  data  in  India  j  bat  the  linM  of  thair  respective  dura- 
boBa.  being  tlte  peculiar  business  of  chronologiiU  to  dclerniine,  is  iode- 
pendent  of  all  bclion.  Besides,  both  tboic  systems  comprise  cycles  uf 
milbuok  of  ycati ,  and  agiemUy  lo  what  baa  been  miliccd  alMiro.  we  shall 
for  that  reason  alone  bo  le*i  diiposcd  to  attribute  lo  tbam  a  vary  remoie  an- 
tiqinly.  Uf  the  (ounli,  or  proper  hiitorical  age,  no  nunariable  aveul/ 
given,  and  of  course,  its  applicalion  will  be  of  do  service  to  tbo  parp 
biftlorj. 
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Hindus  even  then  boasted  of  a  succession  ofj 
kings,  whicb  Ihey  carried  back  to  upwards  ofi 
six  thousand  years*,  thereby  affecting  the  same 
pretensions  to  high  antiquity  whicb  they  do  at 
the  present  day.     But  then  we  hear  nothing 
of  those  enormous  periods  of  time  embracing 
thousands  of  millions  of  years.     It  is  further 
extremely  probable  that  the  Hindus  possessed 
no  continuous  system  of  chronological  corapu-  ^j 
tation  before  the  era  of  Vicramaditya.  and  tbat^| 
they  reckoned  by  generations  as  the  Greeks  ^^ 
did  for  a  long  course  of  time.     We  know  of 
nothing  which  would  prove  the  existence  of 
any  era  prior  to  the  one  just  mentioned*;  we 
only  know  that  the  Hindus  themselves  did  not 
furnish  the  Greeks  with  any  other  notion  of 
their  method  of  computing  time  than  that  by 
generations".     Now   it  is  perfectly  impossible 
to  suppose  the  existence  of  any  thing  like  re- 
gular historic  chronology  without  some  6xed 
era.     And  even  if  we  consider  the  chronological 
cycles  of  the  Hindus,  as  astronomical  or  poeti- 
cal, or  as  a  mixture  of  both,  yet  still  history 
will  derive  no  further  benefit  from  the  consi- 
deration, than  merely  venturing  to  assign  the 
date  of  certain  fables  in  general  terms;  and  we 

*  ArhtB,  Op.  p.  176.  t'ron  Dicmyno  to  San«lT«coltiu  Itw  spueet 
six  ihouMwl  niitl  Toily-lwo  yv^n  is  Hid  to  have  eltjwed. 

t  Tlio  era  ur  VudbiBlttliir  inile«d  U  uid  to  bave  jmcedAl  ifait  of  \'iu»- 
ms<lilT«  by  lh«  spact  uf  1104 1  yctre.  and  u>  bave  commeacod  about  3100 
huftttK  Chtitt;  but,  accurdiop  to  WiUord.  w«  arc  tonadenUbd  (hb.  Doldf 
an  biituric  era.  but  mW);  or  ao  aitraaomkal  circle  Asiatic  Kr*-  vo).  b. 
p.  B6. 

•  Artiaa.  Im.  ek. 
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must  content  ourselves  with  endeavouring  to 
distinguish  the  more  ancient,  from  what  is  less 
so,  without  seeking  to  fill  up  the  interval,  with 
positive  and  well  recognized  dates. 

The  question  relative  to  the  origin  of  a  people 
to  whom,  notwithstanding  the  imperfect  state 
of  their  chronology,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  at- 
tributing a  very  remote  antiquity,  can  only  be 
solved  by  mere  conjecture.  But  supposing  we 
were  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the  Hindus, 
considered  as  forming  a  principal  nation  by 
themselves,  we  must  first  of  all  determine 
whether  they  are  actually  one  undivided  and 
aboriginal  people  or  no?  A  more  particular 
examination  of  them  indeed,  would  lead  us  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  latter  position, 
and  to  infer  with  much  greater  probability  that 
this  union  among  them  was  of  a  political  cba- 
racter%  and  brought  about  by  religion  and  legis- 
lation, than  that  it  was  founded  on  an  identity  of 
race.  The  division  of  the  Hindus  into  castes, 
extends  as  far  back  as  their  history  itself;  but 
the  difference  between  these  several  castes  is 
BO  very  great,  that  we  are  almost  obliged  to  ad- 
mit a  corresponding  difference  of  original  ex- 
traction. I  shall  reserve  to  another  opportunity, 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  Egyptians,  an  at- 
tempt to  show  how  the  division  of  castes  is 
almost  always  based  upon  an  original  diversity 
of  race,  and  shall  confine  myself  in  this  place 


■  la  Una  Mnaa  I  HndcnlUM]  ilie  commoo  dehntion  of  the  four  caite*, 
U  myirtiw  aidtr,  &om  the  he*d.  *rau.  body,  and  l«et  of  Bnhm. 
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merely  to  the  proofs  which  arise  from  variations 
in  exterior  appearance,  and  particularly  colour. 
According  to  Niebuhr^  the  caste  of  Brahmans 
and  Banians,  have  a  complexion  so  clear,  as 
almost  to  pass  for  white  ;  "  because,"  adds  the 
same  traveller,  *'  they  have  preserved  them- 
selves pure  from  all  foreign  admixture,"  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  lower  orders  are  of  a 
dark  colour,  often  approaching  to  black.  "  II 
is  remarkable,"  says  a  British  observer*,  *'  that 
the  same  fair  complexion  and  caste  of  features 
disting^uish  this  class  (the  Brahmans)  throu^rh 
all  the  different  provinces,  from  eight  to  twenty 
degrees  of  N.  lat.  (and  by  all  accounts  still  fur- 
ther,) among  nations  varying  so  much  in  both 
as  the  Tamuls,  the  Telingas,  the  Canarins, 
Mahrattas,  and  Orias,  the  five  families  which 
appear  to  compose  the  body  of  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  peninsula,  at  present  distiu*j 
guished  by  different  dialects  as  by  different 
features."  A  more  extended  examination  of 
the  Hindu  castes,  will  serve  to  bring  forward 
many  other  points  of  resemblance  peculiar  tofl 
the  three  higher  ones,  viz.  that  of  the  Brah- 
mans, the  Kshainyas,  or  warrior  caste,  which 
no  longer  maintains  its  original  form,  and  the 
Vaisyas,  or  mechanics ;  all  three  directly  op- 
posed to  the  Sudras,  or  inferior  caste,  and  ita{ 
various  ramifications ;  and  thus  tend  to  confirm 
the  supposition  of  a  different  origin  upon  other 

9  Nitbuttr'i  TranU.  tol.  i,  p.  450. 

•  Cipt.  ColiD  Mick«Di>e,  .^iniic  Ua.  vol.  vi,  p.  43fi. 
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grounds.  If  we  choose  with  Sir  W.  Jones",  to 
derive  the  Hindus  as  well  as  the  other  principal 
nations  of  Asia,  from  Iran,  we  must  confine 
ourselves  in  making  such  an  assertion  to  the 
three  superior  castes  ;  these,  however,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Brahmans,  which  yet  appears 
to  be  the  only  one  of  all  that  has  remained  in 
its  original  state,  are  so  preeminently  distin- 
guished from  the  inferior  caste,  that  they  may 
be  considered  as  properly  constituting  the  na- 
tion. And  although  we  cannot  determine  their 
original  country  upon  correct  historical  prin- 
ciples, yet  every  thing  induces  us  to  believe 
that  they  first  came  from  the  north.  The  tradi- 
tionary reports  of  the  natives  of  Cashmire,  men- 
tion the  Brahnians  as  Iheearliestimmigrants  into 
that  country''.  Some  additional  light  has  been 
thrown  on  this  subject  by  the  researches  of  cer- 
tain £nglish  travellers  who  journeyed  in  quest 
of  the  sources  of  the  Ganges ;  an  expedition 
which  conducted  them  into  the  heart  of  the  Hi- 
malaya mountainsS     As  early  as  the  year  1807 

•  VfaA*,  vol.  i,  p.  119,  itc.  [Sir  W.  Joim  wu  tli«  fint  whobnwctied 
din  ofrinioa,  which  bowerer  npoiei  an  oo  hitlortc  pvuikIk  Id  point  of 
bcl.  Uk  Zend  it  <lenvcd  froiu  tlif.  Siuucrit ;  aod  «  ptmgc  in  Menu, 
(si  44,)  niik«»  tlw  I'eniant  (PabUta)  to  bare  detafideil  from  the  lltailus 
of  th«  ueond  or  warriot  cuM.  At  to  the  coloni&i  la  the  [linalay*,  it  u 
*«ry  ptobablt  tbst  Ibej  w  roach  lew  ancient  thaa  lbs  civiiizalioo  of  Ar- 
jTAvrrta.  or  Indii  properly  to  culleil.    Fr.  Traml.} 

^  Ajeea  Acberi. 

*  Sm  ColcbfDokt,  "  Od  th«  Soureti  of  the  Giogn,"  with  lb*  ueovniA 
o(  Lieatcaaal  Kap«r,  Asiatic  R«t.  vol.  xi.  and  the  "JoorQal  of  a  Survey  lo 
lb«  beads  o(  llu:  Kiveis  (iangrsand  Juraoa,"  liy  Cup*.  I.  A.  llodgsoB, 
.«al.  siv.  Moarciufi  has  pfoted  tfiat  the  (jan|je«  dues  not  tiie  in  the  laka 
Uaiuarowar,  iq  Liltk  Hiibct,  at  wu  bnncfly  suppoaad.  Saa  his  Tnvtia. 
Asiatic  Re*,  vol.  xii,  p.  300,  etc. 
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lieutenants  Webb  and  Raper  had  penetrated  as 
far  as  Bhadrinatb,  (in  N.  lat.  30**  42')  and  Gan- 
goutri,  (ill  N.  lat.  30°59')'';  subsequently  Capt. 
Hodgson  in  1817  succeeded  in  reacbing  a  spot 
situated  in  31*  51'  N.  lal.  wbere  a  principal 
branch  of  the  Gan;^cs  takes  its  vise  in  a  cavern 
surmounted  by  a  rock  covered  with  snow.  Be- 
yond this  point  the  further  progress  of  the  tra- 
veller was  arrested  by  lofty  mountains  of  snow, 
and  tremendous  glaciers,  forming  probably  the 
highest  part  of  the  Himalayan  range,  and  from 
which  towards  the  south  flow  the  Ganges  and 
Indus  with  their  tributary  streams;  and  in  an 
easterly  direction  the  Brahmaputra,  or  Sampo. 
the  principal  river  of  Thibet'.  It  is  here,  how- 
ever, in  the  heart  of  this  Alpine  country,  that  we 
still  find  the  abode  of  Brahmans,  which  we  can 
scarcely  consider  as  any  other  than  their  original 
seat,  together  with  the  temples  of  their  gods,  and 
the  accompanying  body  of  priests.  At  the 
confluence  of  two  branches  of  the  Ganges, 
stands  the  holy  city  of  Devaprayaga  (in  N.  lat. 
30*  80  inhabited  by  Brahmans.  Further  on 
we  find  the  temple  of  Bhadrinath,  which  is  very 
opulent,  and  said  to  have  upwards  of  seven 


'  In  Mtjor  nes&ell'i  nrli«r  rhnrti  the  ntuiiion  of  ibtH  pl&CM  wu  Itid 
dowD  two  or  three  dcgreei  (urlhcr  noitb.     See  Colobiooke.  loc.  at. 

*  [M.  Klaprotb  nuiiDlui»,  is  o[>|n»ilion  to  tlie  h.xoaBl«  of  tloglitb  tn* 
v«lkn,  but  ia  Kc«rdinc«  with  th«  ChioeM  anihoritiaa,  ibti  iku  Stmpo, 
or.  it  he  calb  it  the  Vsnu-dungbo-icbon,  u  <IUllDct  front  ttw  BnUmm- 
putn.  «B(1  M  idential  tttili  tti«  lraw«dtly  of  th«  UimeM  empim.  Sm  t 
RTiew  of  both  tUteineiils  in  llic  v\mt>c  J<niTn.  vol.  rxr.  ami  .MtTnoin  nu 
Let  Murce*  du  Dnlimapuln  etde  I'lriwBitliU,  par  M.  i.  Kla{iiiitk,  Fuw, 
1638.     TMANtt^J 
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hundred  flourishing  villages  in  dependence  en 
the  high  priest'.  To  the  same  dignitary  belongs 
also  the  commercial  town  of  Mana,  wliicli  cou- 
tains  tiflccn  hundred  inhabitaiUs  of  Tartar  ex- 
traction, and  is  situate  on  the  high  road  to 
Cnshniire  and  Lillle  Thibet,  but  is  however  only 
habitable  in  summer,  owing  to  the  snow  under 
which  it  lies  covered  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  At  Gangoutri  also,  where  the  river 
issues  from  the  bosom  of  lofty  mountains,  the 
interior  of  which  seems  to  form  one  vast  sea  of 
ice,  stands  another  of  these  ancient  temples. 
The  predominant  sect  throughout  this  part  of 
India  is  that  of  Siva,  without  however  being 
the  only  one ;  and  the  temples  there  existing 
are  still  holy  places  of  resort  to  thousands  of 
pilgrims,  who  assemble  for  purposes  of  devotion, 
as  well  as  to  carry  on  international  commerce'. 
It  was  in  this  manner,  at  distant  periods  of  time 
unknown  to  history,  and  in  countries  inacces- 
sible to  hostile  invasion,  that  sacerdotal  em- 


'  [Sinct  the  period  of  the  Gburkhali  inrasioa,  tbe«e  places  buve  bem  ia 
k  miwntib  lUU  u(  ilccliDp,  and  ibe  pgaiificate  is  luually  pel  up  tor  wla 
to  tho  higlmt  it'kildu-.     TnAnai..] 

•  [If  ia  ttw  fUina  at  the  foot  at  tlte  li'uamUfa.  we  meet  with  do  Incei 
of  uictent  leroplM,  U  ouglit  u  t«  recoUecled  tfav.  owing  to  the  nature  tit 
Ibe  eoil,  brick  wu  the  only  ai-ailsMe  muunal  for  the  purpow*  of  building, 
M  wtft  the  ctae  elso  in  Hiibylonia ;  atiil  nlilirra  of  Uii»  luiid,  would  of 
cMiee  aJUsr  leu  atMlmctiun  ta  tlie  tmnda  af  .Mmlem  violooce.  Jtut  thai 
llMTft  were  many  templet  hrre.  !d  braier  (imei,  ii  mfficiently  aileaiMl  tijr 
Ibc  Journal  of  a  Cbioaae  traveller,  in  the  euij  p«i1  of  tbe  fifth  century, 
iliwoirereil  by  the  Ute  Abe)-R«intaal.  and  the  publication  of  wliicb,  bad  U 
ikOI  beeo  (or  the  Inmeoted  and  antiinely  death  nf  th^t  illtulrioiu  Kbolar, 
woold  hive  throwD  Mme  oew  light  on  leuarcbea  of  thia  nature.  Fr. 
TmaL] 
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pires  were  formed  and  maintained,  which  subse- 
qnently  produced  similarestabhshmcnts  all  over 
India,  and  perhaps  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  most  ancient  Hindu  poems  repre- 
sent the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges  to  have 
been  the  capital  territory  of  India,  the  cradle  of 
her  heroes,  and  the  point  of  departure  for  ex- 
peditions undertaken  into  southern  countries,  as 
far  as  Ceylon ;  and  the  above  described  series 
of  holy  temples,  extending  throughout  this  vast 
country,  both  above  and  below  ground,  together 
with  the  figures  of  their  divinities,  are  as  it  were 
a  living  chronicle  of  their  progressive  extension 
from  north  to  south  ;  the  very  reverse  of  what 
we  find  to  have  occurred  in  Egypt,  where  the 
social  and  religious  advance  was  in  an  opposite 
direction,  from  south  to  north. 

What  we  may  regard  as  an  incontestable  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  Hindu  nation,  is  the  pre- 
eminence, or  rather  absolute  sovereignty,  of  the 
Brahmans  over  the  other  classes  of  society. 
This  dominion,  it  is  true,  was  not  exercised 
immediately,  and  without  the  intervenlioD  of 
kingly  power ;  in  other  words,  we  are  not  to 
infer  that  the  Brahmans  themselves  enjoyed 
the  royal  authority  ;  for  the  Rajahs  belonged 
not  to  this  powerful  body,  but  were  selected,  as 
in  Egypt,  from  among  the  warrior  caste,  or  from 
some  particular  families;  the  priesthood  how- 
ever, restrained  the  power  of  the  sovereign  by 
religious  enactments,  and  we  have  already  no- 
ticed in  the  Ramayana  more  than  one  instance 


I 


of  the  awful  veneration  in  which  the  Brahmans 
were  held  even  by  kings  themselves.  The 
question  is,  did  the  Brahmans  owe  this  dis- 
tinction  solely  to  the  influence  of  religion,  or 
did  they  acquire  it  by  force  of  arms?  Without 
doubt,  religion  may  have  served  to  confirm 
this  power,  and  yet  the  national  report  has 
preserved  to  us  the  recollection  of  a  violent 
struggle,  which  ended  in  placing  the  Kshatriyas 
and  the  Rajahs  under  subjection  to  the  Brah- 
mans. This  is  described  as  the  work  of  Parasu 
Kama,  an  i  ncarnation  of  Vishnu,  under  the  form 
of  a  Brahman.  After  having  gained  twenty 
victories  over  tlie  warrior  caste,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  exterminating  them,  when  the  Brah- 
mans themselves  interceded  in  their  behalf, 
vouchsafed  them  an  asylum  and  permission  to 
eat  at  the  same  table ».  The  Mahabharat,  as 
well  as  the  Ramayana,  both  allude  to  this 
struggle.  In  the  former  poem  the  narration  of 
that  event  forms  an  episode*:  in  the  latter,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  spoken  of  in  reference  to  the 
remarkable  story  of  the  quarrel  between  Vis- 
vamitra  (who  was  Rajah  of  the  Kshatriyas, 

«  Polkf.  vol.  i.  p,  2de. 

h  At  i)k  end  uf  iW  6{\it  book,  tfrcofding  u  ihe  tnB&klion  at  M.  MtU* 
cbetlich,  Durjtdtn,  speaks  in  an  oueoibly  u  fotlaw» :  "  And  1  will  Icl)  50a 
»  flory  wbicii  is  very  Mtoilai  to  the  one  juit  nwaUoDed.  There  wit  in 
M«lw«.  a  king  nimed  Herghei.  wfaow  army  coaiisted  alto(«ther  of  KihA- 
tnyaa.  and  between  him  and  the  bog  of  the  Brahniana  m  ir*t  bnk*  Dttt. 
IIm  Kkbatrixai,  tboogb  Ibe  mocl  nuneroas  parly,  wen ii««tbeleu  wontad 
in  eveiy  enpigemeDt.  Al  laittbey  came  and  ukeddMBnhnuu.—"  what 
ia  ihe  re4Ma  ibat  yoo  an  alwaji  nctortovi,  tbougb  inlerior  in  atioiberv  ta 
oontlTet  T"    The  Urabmani  aniwend,— "    (Here  it  a  bitak  in  the  MS.) 
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before  bis  penances  bad  elevated  bim  to  the 
rank  of  a  principal  sage.)  with  tbc  Brahman 
higb  priest  Vasisbtba.  wbu  was  counselled  to 
ofl'er  resistance  wben  Visvamitra  demanded  of 
him  and  carried  off  by  force  ibe  holy  cow,  the 
fruitful  giver  of  all  abundance'. 

Although  it  would  be  impossible  todelermine 
the  exact  period  when  this  quarrel  took  place, 
yet  it  is  no  less  evident  that  it  must  have  been 
long  anterior  to  the  composition  of  the  holy 
books  above  mentioned.  For  they  every  where 
notice  the  Brahmans  as  already  the  predomi- 
nant caste,  and  tlie  Kshatriyas  as  standing  in  a 
subordinate  relation  to  them.  The  successive 
incarnations  of  Vishnu  would  seem  to  confirm 
this  opinion;  for  that  in  which  he  appears  in  the 
character  of  Parasu  Kama  is  the  sixth,  and  by 
consequence  must  have  preceded  the  incar- 
nation which  is  sung  of  in  the  Kamayana. 
Accordingly,  the  Brahmans  place  its  occur- 
rence as  far  back  as  the  second  age.  It  is  true, 
our  knowledge  of  this  event  is  only  derived  to 
us  thruugb  a  poetic  medium,  and  if  we  conceive 
ourselves  entitled  to  assume  it  as  an  historical 
fact,  it  is  merely  because  we  are  thereby  ena- 
bled to  explain  the  relations  subsequently  esta- 
blished between  the  t%vo  castes. 

Next  to  the  establishment  of  Brahmanical 
influence,  the  war  between  the  Coros  and  Pan- 


>  Rtoujrua,  i,  470,  «lc.  "  Th*  potr*r  of  tlw  KskuriyM  u  dm  gwtlM 
than  that  of  the  Bnhmuu :  U  Hnbinin  >  iKy  power  u  •(  4iriM  origin, 
apri  (at  ftuperioT  to  thai  ofn  Kibitnira." 
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dos,  is  the  most  famous  event  iu  the  history  of 
India,  and  one  which  has  heen  the  most  cele- 
brated in  tradition  and  poetry.  In  this  respect 
it  has  been  no  less  important  for  the  Hindus 
than  the  Trojan  war  was  to  the  Greeks,  in  its 
influence  upon  their  poetry,  literature,  and  arts ; 
we  may  naturally  therefore  enquire,  whether  it 
is  the  pure  offspring  of  poetical  imagination,  or 
is  it  founded  upon  any  historical  fact?  We 
might  certainly  furnish  a  more  determinate 
reply  to  the  question,  were  we  in  complete 
possession  of  the  poem  which  has  immortalized 
this  war ;  we  might  then  be  enabled  to  ascer- 
tain whether  Ibe  Mahabbarat  is  interwoven 
with  a  sutticient  number  of  geographical  and 
historical  details,  as  to  imply  the  actual  occur- 
rence of  the  events  therein  related.  An  en- 
quiry of  this  sort,  however,  would  involve  a 
more  general  discussion,  narrowly  concerning 
the  ancient  history  of  India  itself,  viz.  the 
question  whether  in  the  most  early  times  there 
has  flourished  one  or  more  empires  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges?  Whatever  we 
may  have  it  in  our  power  to  advance  on  this 
subject,  it  must  still  be  remembered,  agreeably 
to  an  observation  already  made,  that  we  have 
here  to  speak  of  a  history  which  has  only  been 
preserved  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the 
poets. 

Tradition  represents  India,  like  Egypt,  to 
have  originally  formed  but  one  empire.  The 
first  lungs  of  the  fabulous  period,  such  as  Menu 
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and  others,  arc  generally  termed  kings  of  India; 
but  the  two  contemporary  dynasties  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  the  one  reigning  at  Ayodhya,  the 
other  at  Pratishthana,  or  Viiora,  would  suggest 
the  idea  of  a  separation  having  ahcady  taken 
place ".  A  similar  plurality  of  sovereigns  after- 
wards continued  to  be  an  ordinary  occurrence 
in  Hindu  mythology,  with  the  occasional  dif- 
ference, however,  that  one  of  these  monarchs 
was  considered  as  lord  paramount  over  the 
rest,  who  stood  towards  him  in  the  relation  of 
feudatory  princes  ;  nevertheless,  his  superiority 
in  such  cases  appears  to  have  been  merely 
transient,  and  extorted  by  violence'.  For  in 
the  epic  poems  India  is  generally  representend 
as  comprising  a  number  of  petty  principalities, 
each  under  the  government  of  its  respective 
chief,  who  is  independent  of  the  others,  and 
equal  to  them  at  least  in  rank  if  not  in  power. 

In  speaking  of  India,  we  understand  more 
especially  by  that  appellation  the  northern  parts 
of  the  country,  containing  Hindustan  Proper, 
above  all  the  land  of  the  Gauges,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Deccan,  which  forms  the  south- 
ern peninsula.  Under  the  term,  land  of  the 
Gauges,  we  mean  to  include  the  whole  tract 
adjacent  to  the  banks  of  that  river,  from  its  rise 
in  the  mountains  to  the  sources  of  its  confluent 
streams,  particularly  the  Jumna,  Goggra,  and 


k  Juhet>*«  WoAi,  vol.  i,  |>.  296. 

'  rolt«f,  v«l.  i.  |i.  698,  t\e.  10  nlStiUMDo  to  ih«  ftble  uf  lUjah  JtniiuaL 
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Sona.  Though  the  position  of  certain  towns 
may  still  appear  subject  to  doubt,  it  will  hardly 
be  possible  to  mistake  the  geography  of  the 
whole,  as  the  fables  coutaiued  in  the  Kaina- 
yaua,  relative  to  the  Ganges  and  its  tributary 
rivers,  are  sufficient  for  enabling  us  to  deter- 
mine the  general  localities,  which  are  still  more 
precisely  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  Laws 
of  Menu™.  According  to  the  latter  authority, 
it  is  true,  we  find  the  land  of  Bramavarta,  for- 
merly the  abode  of  the  gods,  and  situate  be- 
tween the  holy  rivers  Sarasvati  and  Ahrisbad- 
vali  (the  Deva  and  Ganges) ;  and  the  country 
of  Brahmarshi,  with  the  cities  of  Kurukshctra, 
or  Indraprastha  (Delhi),  Matsya,  Kanyakubja 
(Canoge),  and  Surasena,  or  Malhura  (in  Be- 
har),  the  place  where  Krishna  revealed  himself 
to  tuankind,  and  the  favourite  habitation  of 
Brahmaos;  for  it  is  said,  (by  Menu,)  *'  From  a 
Brahman  who  was  born  at  Brahmarshi,  let  all 
men  on  earth  learn  their  several  usages."  Con- 
tiguous to  this  is  the  country  of  Madhyadesa, 
or  the  Middleland,  together  with  Ariaverta,  ex- 
tending from  the  eastern  to  the  western  ocean, 
and  inhabited  by  honourable  men;  since  it  was 
exclusively  destined  for  the  abode  of  the  three 
superior  castes,  a  privilege  refused  to  the  country 
of  the  Nilechas,  or  Barbarians.  In  the  above 
countries  are   found   all   those  famous  cities, 

•  RunaTKU,  i,  US  tq,  Ciin|«t«  Uw>  of  Kfenu,  n,  17—23,  tod  Tii, 
193.  [The  liitn  Neibudilk  and  MahsnaJi  Toini  Um  bouodariw  of  \ryt- 
reiti,  lotnnli  lite  touUi.    ft.  Tniul.J 
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which  are  celebrated  in  the  Hindu  epic  poems. 
In  the  Raniayaua.  the  capital  of  India  appears 
to  have  been  Ayodhya,  situate  in  the  land  of 
Kushula,  and  the  royal  abode  of  king  Dasa- 
ratha".  It  was  built  on  the  river  Suriya^  no 
doubt  the  same  as  the  Goggra  or  Deva,  which 
flowing  from  the  north-east,  empties  itself  into 
the  Ganges,  not  far  from  Sirpur.  The  upper 
part  of  this  river  is  still  called  Surjew  in  Major 
Rennell's  chart.  It  would  follow,  therefore, 
that  Ayodhya  is  rightly  considered  to  be  the 
modern  Oiide,  though  the  limits  of  the  ancienl 
territory  appear  to  have  been  less  extensire 
than  the  present ;  for  at  a  distance  of  no  more 
than  three  or  four  days'  journey*  was  the  city 
Mithila,  in  the  kingdom  of  Vidcha,  (now  the 
province  of  Tirhuf,)  where  king  Janaka  re- 
sided. Ayodhya  is  represented  in  the  Kama- 
yana  as  the  capital  of  one  of  the  oldest  Hindu 
states ;  and  the  genealogical  register  of  king 
Dasaratha  is  there  carried  back  through  forty- 
two  generations,  as  far  as  Brahma,  whose  de-  ^J 
scendant  in  the  seventh  degree,  named  Iksh-Hj 
vaku,  was  the  first  king  of  Ayodhya,  and  from 
whom,  in  the  thirty-sixth  remove,  Dasaratha 
traced  his  descenf.  It  would  therefore  follow, 
according  to  the  usual  mode  of  calculation,  that 
the  kingdom  of  Ayodhya  had  already  existed 
nearly  a  thousand  years  previous  to  the  birth 
of  Rama,  in  the  person  of  thai  monarch's  son. 


*  Rani«jr«iitt,  94  i<|. 
9  'Ruaayu.tit,  t,  UA. 


4  lUnayukft,  i,  &74  m. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  genealogical  table  of 
Janaka.  the  king  of  Mithila,  only  comprises 
twenty-two  generations.  Now,  whatever  be 
the  measure  of  dependence  wc  can  reasonably 
place  in  these  documents,  this  at  least  is  certain, 
that  Ayodhya  is  celebrated  in  Hindu  tradition, 
which  was  repeated  and  confirmed  by  the  epic 
poets  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  states  of 
India;  and  wc  do  not,  perhaps,  assume  too 
much,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  testimony 
just  noticed,  we  venture  to  place  its  origin  from  ^ 
15()0  to  2000  years  before  the  Christian  era.  ] 
In  a  very  remarkable  passage  of  the  Ramayana 
mention  is  made  of  certain  foreign  Rajahs,  who 
were  invited  by  Dasaratha  to  be  present  at  his 
solemn  sacrifice';  these  were  the  sovereign  of 
Kasi,  or  Benares,  the  Rajahs  of  Maghada,  or 
Behar,  of  Sindu  and  Surashtra  (Siud  and  Su- 
ral), of  Unga  and  Suvira  (of  which,  one  is  con- 
jectured to  mean  Ava,  the  other  some  district 
situate  on  the  Persian  frontier),  and,  in  6ne,  the 
princes  of  the  south,  or  the  Deccan.  They  are 
represented  as  the  friends,  and  some  of  them 
also  as  the  relations  of  Dasaratha,  by  no  means, 
however,  as  his  vassals.  It  is  therefore  evident, 
that  the  author  of  the  most  ancient  Hindu  epic 
poem,  considered  India  to  be  divided  into  a 
number  of  separate  and  independent  princi- 
palitieR. 

The  same  manner  of  representation,  as  far  as 
we  can  at  present  judge,  prevails  also  in  the 

'  Raratjana,  i,  liSO. 
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Mahabharat.  The  king;dora  of  the  Pandos  is 
there  described  as  the  principal  one,  though  by- 
no  means  including  the  whole  of  India,  accord- 
ing lo  the  modern  definition;  as  it  merely  com- 
prised a  considerable  portion  of  territory  along 
the  Ganges,  from  the  northern  mountains  as  far 
as  Bengal.  During  the  separation  between  the 
two  families,  a  kingdom  was  formed  in  the 
south  under  Yuddhishthir,  chief  of  the  Pandoa, 
who  established  his  residence  at  Delhi,  or  In- 
draprastha' ;  and  another  in  the  north,  under 
Duryodhana,  chief  of  the  Cores,  of  which  the 
capital  was  Hastinapura,  and  continued  to  be 
so  upon  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  after 
the  victory  procured  to  the  Pandos  by  the  as- 
sistance of  Krishna.  In  this  manner  the  empire 
of  the  latter  family  became  the  principal,  though 
it  was  by  no  mcatis  the  only  one  in  India*. 
The  Mahabharat  also  mentions  other  Rajahs, 


*  The  nunc  of  Ddbi  it  of  modem  origin  ;  bvt  Uw  foundatwn  of  the  city 
itielf  (BUnburcd  lo  Uajnh  Uhnfraral)  is  is  old  v-  the  fabulous  tgcf;  (Po- 
ller, vol.  it,  ]>.  1263.)  ftt  ntiicb  line  it  ww  altcadj  celebrated  for  iu  splon* 
dour  ;   vol.  i,  p.  M)6. 

'  Tlie  empire  of  tbe  I'vxliao),  meoliooed  hy  Ptolem;  aad  olberwrina 
in  the  time  ot  the  Romaut,  recalls  to  our  mind  that  of  the  Paiidoe,  Tbt 
fobulovs  portion  of  wliote  history  would  cerlainljr  appear  to  have  beat 
luiowa  lo  tlie  Creeki,  and  ptDbably  gave  riae  lo  tbe  tradiliao  telalive  W 
Pandoa,  w\io  ia  is  said  to  havii  been  a  daughter  of  the  ludian  Ilerculce,  and 
mother  of  the  r«ce  of  Viap  who  goTemed  Itulia,  Arrian,  Op.  p.  174.  The 
rvry  name  of  Fudion  maj'  perbap*  be  derived  from  that  of  tbe  t'andoi : 
but  «ve  tuutt  lake  care  not  la  confuuod  the  later  cinpir*  of  the  Pandiwa, 
(silnate  at  the  eotilbeni  extremity  of  Malabar,)  with  tbe  nion  eacient  OOB 
of  tbe  Putdoi.  Tbe  term  Pandioo  was  probably  a  titular  appelladoa 
ceonoon  to  the  sacceitors  of  tbe  I'lndot ;  ai  that  of  Ponit  belonged  10  ilu 
whole  family  of  Puru,  a&d  was  borne  lir  mnny  tuereutee  princoe  of  thai 
house,  as  i»  |itot«l  by  Manacit, (Geo^pbie,  vol.  «,  p.  13U,  I1M,  ^W.) 
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such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  Canoge"  and 
Mandotas  etc.,  of  whom  we  know  but  little, 
from  our  not  possessing  a  complete  translation  of 
the  whole  poem.  The  historical  portion,  how- 
ever, of  the  Mahabharat,  appears  to  be  conHned 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges.  The 
Deccan  is  of  old  the  country  of  fable,  and  the 
abode  uf  a  numerous  cummunity  of  apes,  under 
their  several  kings  and  generals;  in  the  same 
quarter  dwell  the  commander  of  the  bears  and 
the  prince  of  the  Rakshasas.  lord  of  the  mar- 
vellous island  of  Lanka.  The  mountainous  re- 
gions seem  to  have  always  been  the  peculiar 
province  of  fable,  and  the  Ghats  of  Southern 
India,  no  less  so  than  the  snow-clad  mountains 
of  the  north. 

According  to  the  Mahabharat,  Canoge  above 
mentioned  is  said  to  have  risen  in  importance 
after  the  decline  of  Ayodhya.  The  latter  had 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  empire  for  upwards 
of  fifteen  centuries,  when  one  uf  its  kings,  of  the 
family  of  the  Surayas,  or  children  of  the  Sun, 
founded  the  city  of  Canoge,  and  he  taking  up 
his  residence  there,  it  became  the  royal  capital. 
This  event  took  place  about  the  time  when  the 
simple  worship  of  Brahma  degenerated  into 
pantheism,  and  gave  way  to  the  introduction  of 
other  gods  and  heroes,  who  had  made  them- 
selves renowned  by  their  conduct  in  peace  or 
war.     Temples   and   statues   were  erected  to 

«  Polter,  vol.  1.  p.  619. 
"  Ibid.  p.  646. 
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their  honour,  and  the  vanity  of  the  princes,  to- 
gether with  the  superstition  of  the  people,  con- 
tributed to  adoni  Canoge  with  magnificent 
buildings'.  The  ruins  which  still  exist  of  this 
city  sufficiently  attest  its  former  splendour,  and 
prove  it  to  have  been  the  capital  of  a  great  em- 
pire. And  it  would  appear  to  have  maintained 
its  importance  for  a  very  considerable  space  of 
time;  for  as  late  even  as  the  sixth  century 
it  was  reported  to  contain  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand  shops  for  the  mere  selling  of  betel- 
nut  ;  and  it  only  fell  at  last,  in  1018,  under  the 
destructive  invasions  of  the  Ghaznevide  sul- 
tans'. 

Among  the  states  situate  in  the  land  of  the 
Ganges,  next  to  Ayodhya,  the  kingdom  of  Mag- 
hada  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient. According  to  the  testimony  of  all  writers, 
it  comprised  the  modem  Behar',  particularly 
the  southern  part ;  but  considered  in  a  larger 
sense,  as  a  monarchy  whose  kings  were  in  some 
degree  lords  paramount  of  all  the  rest  of  India, 


J  Tbn  account  i>  repealed  Trom  Maunce,  (Hutory  of  lltodtutin.  vol.  i, 
p.  36.)  who  aftmi  it  to  be  g«tlicn«l  from  Utc  Mahabbsnt.  He  nakM 
Caitoge  to  have  t>eea  fuuitilcd  only  1000  yean  bdbra  Christ ;  it  it,  hew 
«f«T.  already  BMnliooad  in  lb«  Bomayana,  if  ibe  edilon  of  that  poem  aio 
comet  in  lUppoiiDg  Kaoyakabja  to  ntean  Canoge,  and  a  Jiffiarrat  Hasy 
of  ll«  origin  la  therein  rclatnl.  UanuyaQa,  i.  T-iO,  It  it  po«Eibl«,  iDi1«ei), 
thai  tht  renuiiral  of  lite  L'ouit  thilb«f ,  from  Ajmllijra,  tnaj  bavc  brcn  cootl- 
dared  aa  a  aocoiul  fouad^lion,  br  tlto  tplvnilour  »{  Caaoge  only  cowiimwictA 
with  that  epoch ;  in  which  case,  both  tba  Hamayana  and  tha  MabaUiaru 
may  b«  rigbl. 

'  RentHiM,  Menoit,  p.  &4,  second  edition.  According  lo  Ibia  writer. 
Catwge  was  built  narc  than  a  iJiouiand  yean  hefofB  Ibe  CkriMian  erm. 

■  Aaiaiic  He*,  lol.  i,  p.  304  j  tol.  t,  p.  Sftl. 
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it  will  include  the  whole  tract  of  country  near 
the  Gan^es^  The  Rainayana  describes  it  as 
watered  by  the  river  Sumagodi,  which  Hows 
towards  the  cast^  Its  capital.  Ilastinapura'', 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the  kings,  \s  particu- 
larly celebrated  in  Hindu  mythological  history. 
The  kingdom  of  Maghada  is  mentioned  in  the 
poem  just  alluded  to.  as  contemporary  with 
Ayodliya' ;  and  the  Puranas  so  frequently  speak 
of  it,  that  we  might,  without  much  difficulty, 
collect  and  arrange  the  genealogical  series  of 
its  kings  from  that  source  alone^     Maghada, 


*  WiUbn],  is  tbe  Aiiatic  Hci.  toL  ii.  p.  8S. 
<  Rnmajana,  i,  3^.     FrolMbly  Uw  Sooa, 

*  Politr,  «ol.  i,  p.  539. 

*  RtiDft]raii&,  i,  159. 

'  Aoquttil  Duperroa,  in  bis  "  Rficbercbts,"  ukd  Tiarnthalcr.  "  Bi* 
Khrcibung  von  HindoiitJin."  vol.  ii,  p.  232,  etc.,  g!v«  anMher  Ublfl  of  Uie 
«i»cKai  Hindn  king*,  togrtlter  with  the  duraUoa  of  their  r«»(Wctive  rrigu, 
but  without  dettnntQiof;  the  places  wlicre  ihejr  reigaul.  This  ngulcr  it 
borrowtd  froni  a  niodvrn  L'«niiD  work,  entitled  "  Twlbkinta-palitia," 
which  iti  author,  in  his  (nnt,  corapited  from  Soaicrit  Iwoks,  "  This  tn;** 
liie,"  obcnrves  Wilford,  (Atiaiic  Res.  vol.  it,  p.  133.)  '■  is  a  noai  perfect 
tpeciincn  of  tbe  manner  uf  wrilini;  history  in  Ituliui  for  with  tba  exceplioo 
of  one  oriKiaal  list,  alroMt  orcr;  tbinf  elfo  ii  tbe  prwitiction  or  the  fertile 
leaius  of  tlw  coin|>iIer,  who  lived  aboTB  a  hindrcd  jrcar^  apt.  In  all  thvto 
linla  the  cvmpilen  nod  tavit«r*  teem  to  hare  bad  no  oilier  objecl  in  view. 
but  to  adjust  a  c«rtain  onmber  of  remarkable  epochs.  This  being  onco 
«6iKl«d,  ihii  iutcfiDOdiatc  Kpacea  an  filled  up  witli  the  names  of  kiof;*  not 
to  be  found  anywhere  else,  and  moat  piobablj  fanciful.  Otherwise.  Ittey 
Invevut  the  Damn  of  t)io»e  kiop  of  wbnn  nothing  is  rcconlcl,  »nd  uHn> 
bvta  Uw  years  of  iheir  reigns  to  ■oniB  amoog  ihein  l>etl«r  kuowu  and  of 
gtMlarhme.  They  often  do  nut  scniplo  to  tnuspott  some  of  tlioM  king*, 
and  even  whole  dynasties,  nilher  in  ronseqnence  of  some  preconceiTed  opi- 
nion, or  mrtnf  to  iheir  mistaking  a  famous  king'  for  aimther  of  iho  ftatne 
■•■w."elc.  After  loch  an  avowal,  who  wonMrrqaire  further  proof  t  Tbe 
renarhs,  hewerer,  juu  ijooial,  are  nnly  Ui  l>e  uwlerituod  as  applicable  to 
nodtttn  roinpilers  of  chioaologinl  geoealogita ;  oot  lo  the  epic  poems  awl 
ancicai  rutaoas,  wtiitb  osual^  aflt  bo  dalaa  lo  ibvir  genealogical  labks. 
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therefore,  may  claim  the  first  place  in  Hindu 
poetic  history ;  and  whatever  objections  the 
critic  may  choose  to  allege  against  particular 
details  in  the  account  of  it,  he  is  not  at  all  au- 
thorized to  question  the  existence  of  such  a 
kingdom  in  very  remote  times,  while  he  allows 
the  general  antiquity  of  the  Hindus  as  a 
polished  nation.  According  to  the  evidence 
reported  by  Sir  William  Jones  from  the  Pura- 
nas',  eighty-one  kings  are  said  to  have  reigned 
in  Maghada,  whose  names  he  also  mentions. 
The  first  twenty  reigns  arc  unaccompanied 
with  any  chronological  determination  :  but  the 
ensuing  are  divided  by  him  into  five  separate 
dynasties,  of  which  the  first  commenced  with 
king  Pradiota,  about  2100  A,  C,  and  termi- 
nated with  king  Namda  about  1500  A.  C,  em- 
bracing a  period  of  sixteen  reigns  :  the  second 
only  comprises  ten,  and  ends  with  the  year 
1365  before  Christ :  the  third  dynasty,  that  of 
Sunga,  contains  also  the  same  number  of  kings, 
and  terminates  1*253  A.  C:  the  fourth,  that  of 
Canna,  only  consists  of  four  names,  and  lasted 
till  the  year  908  A.  C:  the  fifth,  that  of  An- 
drah,  forms  a  scries  of  twenty-one  kings,  and 
continued  down  to  the  year  450  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  400  before  that  of  Vicrama- 
ditya;  since ^hich  time,  say  the  pandits,  there 
is  no  further  account  of  any  independent  king- 
dom existing  in  Maghada\     Consequently,  at 

f  JoM«'t  Workt,  vol.  i.  p.  304 ;   Asiatic  Rm,  vot.  ii,  No.  vi. 
*  JooM't  Wofkt,  vol.  i,  p.  30Q. 
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this  epoch  India  appears  to  have  been  placed  in 
precisely  the  same  situation  as  ancient  Egypt, 
which  was  at  first  divided  into  several  small 
states,  but  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos, 
or  shepherd  kini^s,  was  consolidated  into  one 
great  empire  under  the  sovereigns  of  Memphis. 
But  if  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  vicissitudes  of 
particular  states  in  Egypt,  much  less  can  we 
attempt  to  investigate  those  of  India;  for  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  bare  lists  of  names,  we 
are  deprived  of  almost  every  other  source  of  in- 
formation necessary  for  the  purpose.  Never- 
theless, we  are  in  possession  of  absolute  proof 
from  history,  derived  from  the  accounts  of  the 
companions  and  successors  of  Alexander,  that 
at  the  epoch  above  noticed,  there  had  already 
existed,  for  a  long  space  of  time,  very  flourish- 
ing empires  in  the  country  bordering  on  the 
Ganges.  In  these  accounts,  it  is  not  merely 
western  Hindustan  that  presents  to  our  view  a 
number  of  small  states,  as  we  have  already 
shown  in  our  researches  into  Persian  India; 
but  we  also  remark  at  this  period  the  grand 
empire  of  the  Prasii,  and  their  capital  Pali- 
bothra,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
Here,  at  length,  then,  we  step  from  the  regions 
of  poetical  tradition  into  the  legitimate  province 
of  history ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  and 
especially  when  we  consider  the  long  period  of 
tranquillity  which  must  necessarily  have  pre- 
ceded the  establishment  of  empire  on  the  Gan- 
ges, we  may  be  enabled  to  form  some  opiuioa 
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also  of  the  ages  just  then  elapsed,  by  referring 
to  the  events  of  the  epoch  in  question.  Now 
if,  at  such  an  early  period,  we  meet  with  a 
highly  civilized  nation,  and  endowed  with  a 
degree  of  refinement  which  could  not  but  have 
required  a  long  course  of  preparatory  discipline, 
have  we  not  sufficient  groilnds  for  recognizing 
in  the  native  tradition  of  the  Hindus,  if  uot  cri- 
tical exactness,  yet,  at  least,  some  foundatioa 
in  truth? 

According  to  what  the  Hindus  themselves 
informed  the  Greeks,  it  would  seem  that  India, 
from  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Bacchus 
down  to  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  had  never 
suffered  any  hostile  aggression  from  without, 
nor  been  engaged  in  any  foreign  war''.    As  this 

^  Wbttfivcr  rtic  dm  Giccks,  who  eiubltshed  iheiDHlvfri  in  Inilift.  re- 
4>Dant  of  HiDdu  myihologj,  must  nlmiyi  Iw  rvceived  wilh  eilrenw  wtdoot 
II  vtrtainljr  appears,  as  I  bare  befora  obMnred,  that  Mmfs  of  Ui«  dblM 
cooluaed  iu  llie  great  epic  poems  hat]  conie  to  tlinr  ktiowletlga;  and 
iiHlMd  how  couU  it  w«U  bo  otherwiu.  But  ODacquaiatcd  with  the  Ub- 
gotfc  o(  tbe  conntry,  iho;  nw  and  beard  crery  ihitig  ihrouf  b  a  {injadiecd 
nHtdiam,  and  were  biassed  in  nil  (b«ir  judgineots  by  a  sliong  tpirit  of 
DadooaKty.  Among  the  numlwr  of  lhi>xe  inyltolo{{ical  ttiinM  which  haJ 
tUkdCHibudlj  rasched  ibeii  ears,  we  may  probably  teclton  iht  «3pcdiliooa 
of  Bacchus  and  Hercules  into  lodia,  to  naturally  explaiovJ  l>y  the  incai- 
oatioiu  of  Rama  and  Kmlina,  aad  llieic  heroic  aclion»  dc^i  rilioJ  in  tl)0 
Rainayana  and  MahaShaial.  We  ran  iiaiiUy  doubt  llial  Uari-htu  *ai 
Jlercutes  are  both  of  llteia  llimlu  doilies,  unco  thvy  aic  Dot  only  lepn- 
teoted  as  objects  of  general  worship,  but  the  purticulur  covntxiei  and 
plares  are  also  spcciAcd.  where  both  the  one  arul  the  other  had  lenplM 
eractid  to  their  seivice.  $ee  Arrtau,  Dp.  p.  174  :  aiul  Strabo,  rd.  av, 
p.  48J) ;  according  to  whom,  the  inhabitantii  of  tKt  mouot^aa  principcDy 
adored  Heresies,  and  those  of  the  plain  Bacchus,  This  fact  woold  lead 
US  lo  infer  the  existence  nt  two  scct«.  and  si  the  saoNl  time  bring  to  oar 
minds  llie  respevlive  foll(iwer»  of  Siva  aiul  Vishoa.  Proof  may  be  ad- 
duced in  support  nf  both  one  atMl  the  nlher  interpretation,  though  Mnukd 
ehtkinn  will  not  venlare  into  tlte  pa/ticulu  dataJlt^  and  bc^ea.  iho 
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piece  of  inrormation  comes  from  Megasthcnes, 
who  heard  it  at  Palibothra,  we  must  under- 
stand it  more  especially  of  the  countries  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges,  and  not  of 
the  frontier  provinces  of  India,  which  had  been 
previously  subjected  by  the  Persians.  To 
whatever  diRtance  this  epoch  be  removed,  it  is 
no  less  evident,  that  during  a  long  interval  of 
lime  previous  to  the  expedition  of  Alexander, 
the  Hindus,  unshackled  by  foreign  dominion, 
and  left  to  their  own  resources,  had  free  aod 
undisturbed  liberty  to  develop  the  national  cha- 
racter: this  is  obviously  no  unimportant  circum- 
stance, when  we  have  to  speak  of  the  progress 
they  made  in  early  civilization  and  literature. 

The  exact  determination  of  the  locality  of 
Palibothra  is  not  unattended  with  difficulties^ 
arising  principally  from  our  ignorance  respect- 
ing the  river  Erannoboas  on  whose  banks  it 
was  situated.  But  according  to  the  researches 
of  Major  Rennell'  aud  Mannert^  it  would  ap- 

|mncipkl  conclnsitm  that  the  IlinJu  Dacckui  and  Hercalm  derive  tbsir 
origta  from  s  conception  of  tite  Hindu  epic  poems,  remaim  Ibe  tame  in 
bolb  caws.  Compare  Miurim,  tli»lory  of  ilindu^tan,  vol,  ii,  p.  1 19,  153. 
Aceonting  to  ^Vil^uI(l,  Aualic  Hes.  vol.  ii,  p.  93,  the  lubjeel  of  the  Diony- 
itics  of  NoDQUi  «r»  bomnraU  fram  the  Mahkbhartt ;  tliit  howcvet  mua 
be  ■Ddentood  only  of  the  «>p«ditioa  of  Itaccbui  into  India.  Ilui  «Tca 
when  the  tc«n«  i«  laid  in  ibat  coontry,  it  is  not  vety  euy  lo  discover  m 
tLis  poeu  any  thing  uf  (be  itnr  Indian  i^haractef.  It  mu&t,  tberafora,  kava 
pUMil  Otrough  MiirermI  iuietmKliaJa  stages.  b«fon  it  ivochttd  the  Gteeki. 

'  UeniMlI.  Mrinoir,  p.  50  *q.  sccODd  edition.  He  bad  at  itnt  luppoied 
I'alibulbni  to  be  Canoge.  bat  was  subMqaeoUy  coaTinced  of  hi>  miolske 
by  a  penooal  eismioaUon  on  the  %pA  itself,  lie  i^bows  Ibat  llio  Son*  hai 
charycil  iu  foimur  routie,  Imiiog  previously  entered  Iba  Gangts,  nearly 
twenty-five  miles  from  its  pnwBl  eralMucbatc. 

'  Maoocrl,  Caofr.  rol.  «.  p.  100. 
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pear  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  river  in 
question  can  be  no  other  than  the  Sona;  and 
that    in    cunsequence    Paiibothra,    which    was 
built  at  its  point  of  junction  with  the  Ganges, 
must  be  sought  after,  in  or  near  the  modern 
town  of  Patna,  where  even  the  ancient  appel- 
lation still  survives  in  the  name  of  a  certain 
district  called    Patalputhra ;    another  opinion 
however,  which  identifies  the  Erannoboas  with 
the  river  Cusa,  would  place  that  city  farther 
east,  and  not  far  from  Boglipiir'.     The  empire 
of  the  Prasii  although  described  to  the  Mace- 
donian conqueror  as  the  most  powerful  of  all. 
could  nevertheless  hardly  comprise  more  than 
a  part  of  the  country  of  the  Ganges.     Towards 
the  west  it  extended  beyond  the  junction  of  the 
Jumna  with  that  river,  where  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  modem  Allahabad,  was  situated 
the  ancient  Matura,  called  Methora  by  Arrian  ■", 
in  the  classic  land,  so  famous  for  being  the 
scene  of  Krishna's  appearance  among  mortals^ 
and  the  place  where  he  spent  his  early  youth. 
On   the   south-east,   it  was   bounded  by   the 
country  of   the   Gangarides,   situate   towards 
the  lower  Ganges,  and  forming  Bengal  Proper, 
which  was  already  governed  by  its  own  Rajah, 
not  improbably  the  vassal  of  some  more  powerful 
neighbour".    If  the  ancient  empire  of  Maghada 

1  WiKord,  AmiIic  R«.  vol.  v.  p.  272. 

■"  Afnaa,  p.  17-1.  In  liie  laod  of  Surueai :  we  mast  nat  cobfouod  iVu 
incicnt  Muun  ot  M«dura,  with  the  pt«uint  MaJonh,  oa  ibt  coast  oT 
Cofomaodel,  i  mittakt  whicli  Laaglvi  bu  committed.  Tbe  oamss  of 
Sunseot  aod  Milun  occur  alw  ia  Menu,  ii,  p,  19. 

•  Plinjr,  vol.  »i,  p.  W. 
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terminated  as  the  native  reports  affirm,  in  the 
year  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  before  Christ  % 
we  might  be  allowed  to  conjecture  the  kingdom 
of  the  Prasii  to  have  been  founded  on  its  ruins^ 
possibly  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time.  For  like 
the  former  it  also  comprised  Behar,  and  some 
of  the  neighbouring  provinces.  But  as  Alex- 
ander himself,  though  arrived  at  the  banks  of 
the  Hyphasis,  was  nevertheless  very  far  from 
having  reached  even  the  boundaries  of  this  em- 
pire, and  of  which  therefore  he  could  only  have 
uncertain  information,  it  would  follow  of  course 
that  its  limits  were  not  much  extended  towards 
the  west. 

After  the  retreat  of  Alexander,  there  arose  a 
conqueror  in  India,  who  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  Sandracottus.  lie  was 
a  native  of  low  extraction,  and  yet  formerly  in 
his  youth  had  seen  Alexander  ^  This  chief  be- 
came the  author  and  leader  of  a  revolt,  in  which 
the  Hindus  shook  of!'  the  yoke  of  allegiance  to 
the  Macedonian  stranger,  and  put  to  death  the 
governors  he  had  established  \  Placed  at  the 
head  of  his  countrymen  in  the  western  pro- 
Tinces,  as  the  restorer  of  liberty,  he  became  a 
conqueror  in  his  turn,  and  overthrew  the  reign- 
ing dynasty  at  Palibothra,  at  that  time  repre- 
sented by  a  weak  and  odious  prince.  Although 
the  victorious  arms  of  Sandracottus  extended 

•  JaoH'i  Worki.  vol.  i,  p.  308. 
»  PluUTch,  Op.  *ol.  i,  p.  700. 

*  Jntin.  vol.  xr,  p,  4. 
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over  a  portion  of  the  modern  Punjab,  yet  the 
principal  seat  of  his  empire  was  confined  to  the 
country  of  the  Ganges,  as  specified  in  his  treaty 
with  Seleucus  Nicator,  to  whose  ambassadors 
he  gave  audience  at  his  court  of  Palibothra.  or 
at  Canoge".    The  scholars  of  England  believed 
that  they  had  at  length  discovered  a  fixed  point 
in  ancient  Hindu  history,  when  they  found  the 
Sandracottus  of  the  Greeks  actually  occurring 
in  the  native  genealogies.     He  was  considered 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Chandra  Gupta  of  the 
Hindus*,  and  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
names,  appears  even  more  striking  in  the  ear- 
liest editions  of  Athenaeus,  which,  instead  of 
Sandracottus,  have  Sandracoptus*.     But  even 
admitting  an  identity  of  name,  will  that  prove 
a  corresponding  identity  of  person?     On  the 
contrary,  this  resemblance  of  name  appears  to 
be  almost  the  only  feature  the  two  have  in 
common.     They  are  both  indeed  represented 
as  Hindu  princes,  but  with  this  sole  exception 
all  further  comparison  must  cease.     Chandra 
Gupta  was  by  no  means  like  his   namesake 
Sandracoptus,  a  man  of  low  birth,  but  the  son 

'  Maurice,  HUu  of  Hind.  voL  i.  p.  38.  It  Memi  Uiat  P&libothn  wai 
CwaogK,  won  both  one  ud  the  other  considered  »  the  capital  lownB  of  ths 
Pruiao  etapirc  ;  in  the  same  way  tlial  Agra  arul  Drlbi  insra  under  the 
Great  Moguk.  According  to  Maurice,  SandnLcoltua  b  aaM  to  have  rebuHi 
Cuoge. 

*  Sit  W,  ionet,  on  Atialic  HUtory,  in  the  Aiiaiic  Re*,  vol.  iv.  and 
Fnukcia  IfamillOD,  Geaealiigicsi  Inlioductino,  p.  H.  Aci-ordiog  to  Um>  taller, 
Chandra  Gupta,  wn>  lite  ucood  king  of  the  liouae  of  Manja,  ten  of  wliont 
are  roportcd  to  hare  reigned  at  Magbada  duritig  a  ipace  of  one  hundnd 
aitd  thidy-five  yean. 

*  Athcna'us,  edit.  ScliiveigbiiuMrt  vo),  i,  eap>37. 
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of  king  Nanda,  upon  whose  death  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  throne":  and  far  from  being  an 
enemy  to  the  Yavanas,  (under  which  terra  are 
implied  the  Greeks  or  Macedonians,)  he  is  their 
friend  and  ally.  If  we  pursue  the  history  of 
Chandra  Gupta  further,  we  shall  find  it  to  be 
merely  poetical,  and  borrowed  partly  from  the 
epic  and  partly  from  the  dramatic  poets";  who, 
according  to  their  particular  exigencies,  have  so 
differently  handled  the  same  history,  that  we 
are  sometimes  led  to  doubt  whether  their  Chan- 
dra Gupta  be  always  one  and  the  same  person, 
and  not  rather  a  common  title  and  appellation, 
applied  to  many  individuals  ^ 

After  Sandracotlus  the  history  of  his  empire 
again  falls  into  obscurity,  in  which  it  is  in- 
volved for  a  space  of  two  hundred  years,  when 
Vicramaditya,  to  whose  splendid  reign  we  have 
already  had  several  occasions  of  alluding,  ap- 


■  CoHipan  the  ucoual  of  Clxmln  Gupu,  given  hy  WilfofJ  in  iha 
AiUtic  He*,  vol.  v,  p.  2t>4  mj.  In  Uie  linl  uf  king^  turangci]  Ly  Sir  W. 
JtmwB,  (Works,  vol.  i,  p.  306).  the  n'l^  of  NtoiJa  ii  ^\Ktd  one  ihouund 
■tx  lusctred  %ai  two,  and  Chindn  Oupia  ooe  thousaod  five  faenctred  lul 
two  jean  befbra  Ctiriit ;  the  latter  therefore  mutt  liiiv«  liteil  one  thousand 
two  bundtei)  year*  heCoro  SamlracoAtui.  Will  any  one  pretentl  tliat  there 
mA  another  CbAodra  Gupu  T  in  which  ca««  how  conia»  it  that  his  prede- 
cciMr  k  likewbe  eiUed  Nanda  1  li  it  itiU  neceiiaiy  to  pot  the  reader  on 
hisfeanl  against  tbeae  ebonive  endeavours  to  apply  fixed  cbronolopcAl 
ilai0i  lo  what  it  oolhing  more  than  a  potik  history, 

*  T^eae  are  ciied  by  Wilfoid,  Aeiatir  Rea.  vol.  v.  p.  3G3  ;  where  alio 
will  l>e  fo&nd  a  hiitory  of  Chandra  Gupta  ucordJng  to  tbeae  aulkoritiea, 

'  Witford.  loe.  cit.  Ttte  word  Chandra  Gupta  mrani  ■*  protected  by 
the  tDoon"  [  Wilaon  tn  the  Preface  to  hit  edition  of  the  Mudra  KakiJiaM, 
which  appeared  at  Calcntla  in  1627,  tdenlitict  Satidracottku  with  Cbatkdra 
Geptt  ;  in  fiii-t,  the  f«Mmhlanee  is  loo  striLing  lo  biva  beta  ibt  Hbel  of 
I  accident.    Fr.  TrauL] 
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pears  on  the  scene,  as  king  of  precisely  the 
same  countries.  Still,  however,  we  possess 
no  extract  of  what  is  recounted  in  the  Puranas 
of  this  celebrated  prince  ;  a  few  partial  and 
scattered  accounts  bciug  all  that  we  are  able 
to  collect  of  his  history '.  Vieramaditya  is 
called  the  sovereign  of  all  India';  without 
doubt,  as  having  reduced  a  number  of  the 
petty  Rajahs  to  his  authority.  The  principal 
seat  of  his  empire  was  in  the  land  of  the 
Ganges,  on  both  sides  of  that  river;  and  his  re- 
sidence seems  to  have  been  established  alter- 
nately at  Palibothra  and  at  Canoge.  He  was 
also  lord  of  Benares,  whither  he  convened  the 
already  mentioned  assembly  of  Brahmans.  He 
rebuilt  .^yodhya,  so  celebrated  in  the  ancient 
history  of  the  Hindus,  but  then  in  complete 
ruin'.  His  power  extended  northward  as  far 
as  Cashmire,  the  governors  of  which  submitted 
to  him  of  their  own  accord  ;  and  he  appointed 
a  Rajah  to  administer  the  affairs  of  that  coun- 
try'. At  one  time  the  extent  of  his  dominions 
embraced  also  the  northern  parts  of  the  Dec- 


■  We  certftinty  hare  a  prolix  tmiiM  bf  Wiirord,  Auaik  Bei.  vol.  \x, 
p.  1 17,ek. "  Vicnmadityn  and  Saltvabaiui,  th«ir  respective  cru."  in  wbKh 
however  the  kuliject  ii  rattier  DbHcunil  Umn  ilhiit/aled.  "  Th«  HiDdaa/' 
obunru  thit  writer,  "  Lnow  tnii  or  one  Vicntmoditya,  but  Ui«  leunrd  «e* 
kaowl«dg«  fottfi  aod  wb«n  il  my  tvquast  Um;  produced  wtiitao  authori- 
liea,  1  wa>  greatly  varpriwd  to  find  do  teu  than  elgbi  or  mnc"  When 
wc  rocollecl  iu  whal  raanur  lite  liiU  of  Hindu  kioga  wen  nuuU  up.  bow 
cui  we  doubl  that  these  natneroia  Vicnnadityai  alto  owe  (botr  onft* 
•olfcly  to  the  h]r|m4liewi  of  native  cbronologera ! 

*  Politr,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  •  PoUet,  vol.  i,  p.  18&. 

*  AyecD  Acbori,  vol,  ii,  p.  161. 
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can,  as  far  as  Tagara;  but  the  Rajahs  of  that 
quarter  having  revolted  from  his  authority,  they 
gave  him  battle  and  he  was  slain  ^  These 
facts  are  sufticieiit  to  show  in  what  sense  Vi- 
cramaditya  was  called  the  sovereign  of  India, 
and  how  his  court  might  easily  have  been  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  uf  the  age,  and  a  central 
point  of  attraction  to  poets  and  learned  men. 

While  the  foregoing  enquiries  have  made  it 
evident  enough  that  the  country  about  the 
Ganges  must  have  been  for  a  long  series  of 
ages,  not  less  probably  than  two  thousand  years 
before  Christ,  the  scat  of  great  empires  and 
splendid  cities ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  va- 
rious destinies  which  have  befallen  the  western 
side  of  the  peninsula,  still  remain  involved  in 
the  deepest  obscurity.  It  appears,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  even  in  the  epic  poems,  as 
the  country  of  fable. .  And  yet  it  is  precisely 
in  this  part  of  India,  that  we  find  those  pro- 
digious monuments  of  antiquity,  both  under 
and  above  ground,  imperishable  proofs  of  the 
spread  of  that  caste,  which  in  the  above  no- 
ticed sense  of  the  expression,  appears  to 
have  been  the  predominant  one  in  the  land 
of  the  Ganges ;  and,  with  the  two  other  su- 
perior castes,  was  only  allowed,  agreeably  to 
the  laws  of  Menu,  to  reside  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  While  the  true  origin  of  those 
remarkable  structures,  wrapped  as  they  are  in 

*  WilCofd,  in  Um  A»uim:  Rm.  vol.  i,  p.  374. 
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the  gloom  of  centuries*  will  only  permit  us 
to  advance  conjecture,  what  can  be  a  more 
natural  and  obvious  supposition,  than  to  refer 
their  erection  to  the  period  of  the  victory  gained 
by  the  Brahmans  over  the  warrior  caste ;  when 
the  former,  grounding  the  influence  thus  ac- 
quired on  the  support  of  religion,  endeavoured 
to  maintain  it  in  the  southern  provinces  also 
by  the  foundation  of  establishments  similar  to 
those  already  existing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Ganges  ?  And  wherein  could  such  esta- 
blishments otherwise  consist  than  in  religious 
sanctuaries;  which,  as  their  nature  and  me- 
thod of  arrangement  clearly  show,  were  in- 
tended to  serve  for  the  residence  of  the  divi- 
nities, as  well  as  their  attendant  priests  ?  The 
particular  reason  why  these  buildings  were  con- 
structed underground  in  preference  to  above, 
is  sufficiently  explained  by  referring  to  climate 
and  locality ;  the  latter  presenting  every  con- 
venience for  such  an  undertaking;  more  espe- 
cially, too,  when  we  take  into  account  the  pro- 
bable and  easy  adaptation  of  naturally  formed 
grottos  to  the  purpose  in  hand ;  white  the  beat 
of  tlie  climate  would  furnish  peculiar  attrac- 
tions to  a  residence  in  subterranean  edifices. 
The  supposition  already  made  will  also  assign 
an  adequate  motive  for  the  earliest  establish- 
ments of  this  kind  ;  like  those  of  ElephaiUa 
and  Salsette,  being  formed  on  some  small  is- 
land in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast, 
where  they  might  be  less  exposed  to  attack 


from  the  barbarous  aborigines  of  the  continent. 
In  the  same  manner,  we  can  explain  the  gra- 
dual enlargemeot  of  these  sanctuaries,  and  the 
progressive  caro  bestowed  on  their  decoration, 
while  we  consider  them  as  central  points  of  re- 
ligious dominion ;  which  it  was  the  object  tQ 
establish  and  confirm  by  all  possible  means ; 
such  as  oracles,  pilgrimaf^es,  and  solemn  feasts. 
And  how  satisfactorily  can  we  account  for  the 
peculiarities  above  mentioned,  when  we  refer 
to  the  spirit  of  rivalry  which  subsisted  between 
a  number  of  such  establishments,  each  striving 
to  outvie  the  other;  while  reputation,  the  love 
of  gain,  and  above  all,  mutual  jealousy,  acted 
as  a  spur  to  sectarian  opposition ;  and  when 
probably  the  worshippers  of  Buddha  endea- 
voured to  supplant  the  followers  of  Vishnu  or 
Siva ;  an  attempt,  however,  which  ended  in  the 
total  expulsion  of  the  former  from  the  penin- 
sula. In  this  manner  the  art  must  necessarily 
have  been  perfected  by  degrees ;  until  at  length 
a  period  of  general  tranquillity,  succeeding  the 
distraction  of  party  spirit,  permitted  the  secure 
erection  of  these  sanctuaries  in  the  heart  of 
the  mainland,  such  as  Ellora,  for  instance^  the 
most  wonderful  and  magnificent  of  all.  The 
gradual  progress  subsequently  made  in  the 
formation  of  rock-temples  above  ground,  and 
other  buildings,  together  with  the  perfection 
to  which  the  Hindus  brought  this  kind  of  archi- 
tecture, has  already  been  shown  in  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  monuments  themselves;  and  would 
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m  strict  coBttCrtiow  with  tbeir  sane- 
while  ii  preserved  the  dutiful  obserr- 
•Me  of  pilgrimage  thither,  and  made  to  de-l 
peDd  thcreoo  the  hope  both  of  present  and  fu- 
tare  happioesi.  Erea  in  modern  times,  not- 
wkhitaodifig  the  weight  of  foreign  oppression 
under  which  they  hare  languished  for  so  many 
eeataries,  thousands  of  pilgrims  still  find  op- 
portunity and  means  to  mil  the  temples  and 
hvly  places;  and  to  support,  and  even  enrich 
them,  by  the  number  of  their  presents.     What 
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then  may  we  conceive  to  have  been  ihe  case 
in  more  fortunate  times,  when  neither  moslem 
bigotry  nor  European  avarice  had  yet  quenched 
their  zeal,  or  straitened  their  resources M  In 
recurring  to  such  an  epoch,  the  imaginalioD 
pleases  itself  with  portraying  the  varied  en- 
joyments of  social  and  commercial  intercourse, 
which  these  periodical  assemblies  of  foreigners 
froDi  all  parts  of  India  would  naturally  bring  in 
their  train ;  we  see,  as  it  were,  before  our  eyes 
those  vast  grottos  and  halls,  peopled  with  living 
multitudes,  that  are  now  only  the  abode  of 
frightful  desolation,  or  ravenous  wild  beasts. 
But,  to  return  to  the  Brahmans,  how  truly 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  that  caste  were  esta- 
blishments like  those  we  have  just  mentioned, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  Brahmanical  colonies 
which  Alexander  found  in  the  north  of  India**; 
as  well  as  those  still  existing  in  the  recesses 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains.  In  fact,  does  not 
the  holy  city  Benares,  at  the  present  day,  stand 
in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  country  of 
the  Ganges,  as,  according  to  all  appearance, 
EUora  and  Deoghur  did  formerly  to  the  Dec- 
can? 

It  was  only  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, during  the  first  and  second  centuries  of 

'  [Tbc  whole  «iiu)UDt  of  Uiei  collected  rroni  pilgrimft  to  the  four  rot- 
lowing  places,  trii.  Juggemaul,  Gyi,  AlUhatjttil,  ami  Tnpelty,  (or  a  lem 
of  M*«DiettD  y«ui,  eiuliDg  1&128,  ii  repoilvd  to  lifeve  bteo  not  Uii  iLao  a 
millioo  of  tnoaej,  titer  dcdaciing  lU  oeccuaiy  «xp«acw.  Sm  Aiiatie 
Journal  for  October,  \630,  p.  103  iq.     Tbakiu] 

'  flMPcrtiuu. 
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our  era,  and  after  the  establishment  of  a  regu- 
lar navigation  between  Kgypt  and  India,  that 
the  peninsula,  under  its  present  name  u(  the 
Deccan",  began  to  emerge  from  obscurity.  It 
is  noticed,  both  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus 
of  the  Erythrean  sea,  and  by  Ptolemy  ;  their 
accounts,  however,  cannot  be  applied  to  Ihe 
elucidation  of  the  earlier  history  of  that  part 
of  India,  except  they  make  express  mention  of 
anterior  epochs,  in  the  time  of  the  above 
writers,  as  well  as  fifteen  centuries  after,  when 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  the  Deccan  ap- 
pears to  have  been  portioned  out  among  a  num- 
ber of  petty  Rajahs,  some  of  whom  resided  io 
the  same  cities  as  their  successors  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  This  was  the  case  with  Ozene',  the 
name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  Vzen  or 
Ujein  (Ujjayani),  and  which,  as  we  have  seen» 
the  powerful  Vicramaditya  subjected  to  his 
arms  for  a  certain  time;  it  is  now  the  resi- 
dence of  Scindia,  one  of  the  great  Mahratta 
chieftains.  A  still  more  important  place  than 
the  last  is  Tagara,  without  doubt  the  modern 
Deoghur,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  famous 
EUora*,  and,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
Periplus  S  the  grand  capital  of  the  district  of 

t 

>  Arriao.  P«rip).  Mar.  Krythr.  in  Ceopr.  Mia.  vol.  i,  p.  39.  Actard'taf 
Io  tht  AyeeB  Acberi,  vol,  li,  p.  54f),  Oitoc.  Oatlo.  Mahtn.  aoiJ  AIbt^a, 
irilboQt  reckoning  Bcnar««,  an  rtitl  holy  places  o(  iHe  firet  onln,  aad  tbt 
retort  of  Dumenius  pilgiims. 

'  Arrian,  )oc.  cit  p.  73.  lie  meadoin  it  u  Tonnerlj  a  royal  t-iir  ;  for 
in  hia  uin«  tlie  ntideace  of  the  R«j&b»  had  been  tnoifcmd  to  Minnapinu 

c  Compare  Uilfwd'a  Eaaaj  oti  Ta^w*.  Anilic  Re*,  vol.  i.  |^  369. 

"  Aritan,  loc.  cil.  p.  29. 
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Ariaca;  which  comprehended  most  of  the  pre- 
sent Subah  of  Auruiigabad,  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  Concan ;  the  northern  parts  of 
which,  with  the  islands  of  Salsette,  Bombay, 
and  Elephanta,  were  subject  to  the  Rajah  of 
Larikeh,  With  the  exception  of  a  short  in- 
terval of  time,  during  which  the  residence  of 
the  kings  was  transferred  from  Tagara  to  Pat- 
tan,  the  former  city  continued  upwards  of  two 
thousand  years  down  to  the  Mohammedan  inva- 
sion in  1*21)3,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  capital 
towns  of  India.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
show,  in  another  place,  that  it  remained  also 
for  an  equal  period  of  time  the  grand  emporium 
of  Mediterranean  commerce. 

Although  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
general  condition  of  the  peninsula  and  its  line 
of  coast,  must  have  been  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vious the  same  as  we  tind  it  represented  in  the 
Periplu8»  that  is  to  say,  divided  into  a  number 
of  small  kingdoms,  yet  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  infer  from  the  description  there  given,  more 
particular  conclusions  respecting  its  constitu- 
tion in  earlier  periods ;  for,  considered  in  this 
point  of  view,  many  and  divers  changes  might 
unavoidably  have  occurred ;  and  more  espe- 
cially, as  the  active  commercial  intercourse 
kept  up  with  India  by  the  Romans  after  their 
conquest  of  Kgypt,  must  necessarily  have  pro- 
duced corresponding  relations  on  the  coast  of 
the  peninsula.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret,  that 
the  author  of  the  above  voyage  had  not  visited 
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the  Coromandel,  as  welt  as  the  Malabar  coast; 
we  might  then  possibly  have  been  favoured 
with  some  more  important  disclosures  relative 
to  the  wonderful  city  of  Mavalipuram,  the  ruins 
of  which  arc  at  present  almost  the  only  proof 
we  have  of  its  former  existence.  But  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  remarks  heretofore  made,  its  an- 
tiquity must  be  very  considerable',  we  may  ai 
least  infer,  this  part  also  of  India  to  have  once 
contained  sacerdotal  empires,  like  the  other 
side  of  the  peninsula,  governed  by  Rajahs  who 
possessed  no  inconsiderable  share  of  territorial 
dominion. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  history  of  these 
ancient  Hindu  states  (with  regard  to  their  des- 
tinies and  extent)  is  still  involved  in  obscurity, 
we  are  yet  able  to  ascertain  with  somewhat 
more  correctness,  the  nature  of  their  political 
constitution.  The  Ramayana  and  the  Laws  of 
Menu  are  important  sources  of  information, 
which  we  may  advantageously  consult  in  this 
part  of  our  enquiry ;  and  whatever  be  the  de- 
gree of  poetical  merit  awarded  to  the  first  of 
these  works,  we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a 
valuable  present  to  the  general  history  of  roan- 
kind.  It  transports  us,  as  it  were,  into  a  new 
world,  in  every  sense  of  the  term ;  and,  like 
the  graphic  representations  of  the  Ionian  bard, 
makes  us  immediately  and  personally  ac- 
quainted  with   the   various   characters    intro- 


>  Sn  aboTi,  p.  A8. 
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duced  upon  the  scene.  It  exhibits  before  our 
eye8»  not  merely  the  external  form  of  ancient 
Hindu  polity,  but  what  is  of  greater  moment, 
the  inward  springs,  and  the  very  spirit  of  sa- 
cerdotal administration.  That  curious  pheno- 
menon, so  abhorrent  from  the  character  of  our 
times,  the  preponderance  of  the  sacerdotal  over 
the  civil  power,  is  there  shown  in  all  its  naked- 
ness ;  but  not  in  those  odious  colours  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  attach  to  the  conception, 
and  which  we  borrow  from  our  experience  or 
habits  of  association.  The  epopee,  in  the  case 
before  us,  is  closely  united  with  the  idyl ;  but 
it  is  with  a  religious  idyl.  Not  kings  alone, 
but  the  sons  even  of  gods  themselves,  are  there 
represented  as  looking  up  with  profound  vene- 
ration to  those  holy  men,  who,  long  celebrated 
for  their  penances,  are  almost  equal  to  the 
Devas  in  point  of  rank  ;  and  thrice  happy  the 
princes  whose  court  was  honoured  with  their 
presence.  The  beau  ideal  of  a  prince  is  always 
there  represented  as  the  union  o(  a  monarch 
and  a  hero,  with  the  character  of  a  saint.  Let 
us  compare,  for  instance,  the  picture  which 
the  Ramayana  gives  us  of  Dasaratha,  sovereign 
of  Ayodhya ;  "Dasaratha,  the  descendant  of 
Ikshvaku.  perfectly  versed  in  the  precepts  of 
the  Vedas  and  the  Vedangas;  of  consummate 
ability;  beloved  by  his  people;  dexterous  in 
the  management  of  horses  ;  indefatigable  in  sa- 
crifices ;  preeminent  in  the  holy  ceremonies  of 
religion;  a  royal  sage,  almost  equal  to  a  Rishi; 
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renowned  Ihrougliout  the  three  worlds ;  the 
vanquisher  of  his  enemies;  the  observer  of 
justice;  master  of  his  desires  ;  in  magnificence 
like  Shakra  ;  protector  of  his  subjects  like 
Menu,  the  first  of  monarchs "."  It  is  probably 
in  delineating  the  portraits  of  their  sovereigns, 
that  the  national  character  of  any  people  is 
most  conspicuously  developed;  and  the  Hindus, 
as  we  have  seen,  adopted  by  no  meaos  a  con- 
temptible exemplar  for  their  own. 

The  code  of  Menu  in  connection  with  the  di- 
gest of  law  abo\'e  mentioned,  seem  to  present 
ns  with  an  exact  notion  of  the  forms  of  Hindu 
polity  ;  and  however  divided  we  may  always 
be  in  opinion  with  regard  to  the  antiquity  of 
that  code  in  its  present  state,  it  nevertheless 
contains  a  collection  of  the  oldest  institutes  and 
laws  relative  to  public  and  private  right;  which 
may  therefore  owe  their  sanction  to  established 
usage,  or  to  the  fact  of  their  having  been  drawn 
up  and  committed  to  writing.  These  legislative 
enactments  arc  not  confined  in  their  application 
to  particular  states  of  India ;  because,  being 
attributed  to  Menu,  the  first  sovereign  of  that 
country,  they  recognize  the  whole  as  forming 
but  one  undivided  kingdom.  Whether,  indeed, 
all  of  them  were  in  actual  force  throughout 
every  portion  of  India  may  admit  of  reasonable 
doubt ;  but  that  the  groundwork  of  Hindu  po- 
lity, and,  by  consequence,  the  fundamental 
laws,  were  the  same  in  all  states,  is  clearly  evi- 


^  Baniayiu,  i.  100. 
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dent  from  the  Raraayana.  Wherever  the  do- 
minion of  the  Brahmans  extended,  the  same 
order  of  thiiii,rs  is  found  generally  to  have  pre- 
vailed ;  we  need  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to 
assume  the  code  in  question  for  the  basis  of  our 
present  enquiry. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  all  Hindu  po- 
lity is  the  division  of  castes.  In  the  laws  of 
Menu  this  classification  appears  to  have  been 
completely  organized  already ;  and  so  it  is  also 
represented  in  the  epic  poems;  we  shall  hardly, 
therefore,  be  liable  to  serious  error  in  attempt- 
ing the  following  description  of  them. 

All  Hindu  writers  are  unanimous  in  assigning 
only  four  original  castes',  viz.  the  Brahmans, 

'  Tbc  Grtelui  alone  diScr  rrom  ihcm  (Arrikn,  p.  176;  Diod.  i,  p.  153; 
Stnbo.lib.  kr.)  id  admilling  ifii*n  <,-««le>  in«(rad  orfijur;  rii.  1.  Sophists. 
2.  Africvlturiita.  3.  Ilenltmeo.  4.  llKndicnrumea  aod  artUftu.  H.  \Vu- 
rion.  6.  Irapecton.  7.  ConocUlori.  Tbe  whole  of  tliis  itttvintat  U  bor- 
rowed tmm  one  atxl  Oie  satnc  Murc«,  that  U  to  uy,  fratn  ibe  Indica  o( 
M^fulbeow.  A  tery  >ti^hl  ac^iiuiDt&nce,  howCYCt,  with  loilio.  will  be 
uiffeuotta  prove,  that  such  could  Dvver  h«v«  beco  the  real  tliTUion  of 
Hindu  ctstet ;  but  there  it  lets  mum  to  be  surprised  that  a  (ireek,  who 
mtded  for  k  short  time  only  at  tl>c  court  of  SsiMlrarottiis  ia  the  quality  of 
aa  ambBMAdor,  shouM  uut  immediataly  hare  uoderttood  ttia  lubject,  when 
w«  tafleri,  that  do  iub»eqncnt  traveller  hu  yet  bean  able  cl»tly  to  eluei- 
data  iba  matter,  dd  account  of  the  numeroat  intennediate  cailes,  and  tlieir 
iMpective  iubdiriaioBB.  Megtstbeoea  baa  aDiiMtimet  divided  one  caite 
into  two,  as,  for  lostance.  tbe  sgiicnlluhsiK  and  benluncn  ;  at  oiben,  he 
lias  mhtakeu  (|rrnlialily  bvtrauM  be  colleotrd  hit  infoniiation  from  the 
eourt )  the  simple  claues  of  courtiers  and  public  oKcers  for  dutincl  ca^ea. 
and  ihua  aide  out  his  sitth  and  aevcnib ;  and,  in  line,  lie  bus  omiltol 
aoVM,  aa  Uw  nnchants  siul  terviDgtnen.  Jlis  catic  iif  snphisla  are.  id  fart, 
part  and  prrel  iif  lli«  llialiiuans,  as  it  wa«  tlioir  biuiuM  to  superiolcTMl 
Rb(ions  ecremoiiia  ;  iiid  this  very  daroe  is  ezpituly  given  to  them  in  ao- 
oiher  pkMaj^  (Arrian,  Op.  p.  n4).  Again.  Mcfiathencs  coofonnda  tlie 
pmlimu  or  bkin.  who,  it  bo  reports,  lived  naked  in  the  woods,  enduring 
the  extretnea  of  cold  and  beat  (whence  came  tbe  term  jfymiiooophiati),  with 
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Kshatriyas,  Vaisyas,  and  Sudras.  Of  these, 
the  three  first  are  distinguished  from  the  fourth, 
or  servile  caste,  not  only  by  their  manner  of 
life,  but  also  by  their  general  appearance.  The 
members  of  the  former  severally  wear  round 
their  body  a  peculiar  kind  of  girdle  or  cord, 
which  is,  however,  ditferent  in  different  indi- 
viduals" ;  and  this  being  regarded  as  the  em- 
blem of  a  second  birth,  they  are  collectively 
termed  by  Menu  the  regenerate  ;  an  appella- 
tion which  the  epic  poets  nevertheless  usually 
attach,  by  preference,  to  the  Brahmans.  The 
three  superior  castes  have  also  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  personal  liberty,  a  privilege  which 
is  denied  the  Sudras.  Further,  they  alone  are 
permitted  to  derive  instruction  from  the  Vedas, 
in  the  respective  degrees  peculiar  to  each  caste; 
so  that  we  may  not  improperly  term  them,  pre- 
dominant castes,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
the  Sudras,  who  are  absolutely  debarred  from 
all  manner  of  acquaintance  with  those  holy 
books. 

The  purity  of  the  privileged  castes  would 
naturally  depend  upon  their  not  confounding 
themselves  with  the  others  by  marriage.  On 
this  point  the  laws  are  very  precise ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, a  misapprehension   to   suppose,    as  the 

tfai  Bnbawu,  to  which  cute  (h«7  fr«]uenlly,  though  by  do  mesas  «sdi- 
tmly,  belong.  Tbu  mtit&ke  iccmt  to  have  occuiooed  iootlicr,  eommtltk 
by  MrgutLtDM,  wku  be  preUnds  tbnl&HLtulu  of  Any  cftstA  idi«  b«c*M 
■  wpbiit. 

"  Meau,  it.  37,  42,  43.  44,  169.    Compm  the  Ayeeo  Acban.  n.  Ml. 
where  the  modern  ca»tom  it  dvtciibod. 
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Greeks  did,  that  marriages  are  only  allowable 
between  individuals  of  the  same  caste  ;  for  the 
laws  of  Menu  permit  the  three  higher  castes  to 
intermarry  with  each  other,  though  only  in  the 
case  of  a  second  marriage  ;  so  that  upon  these 
terms,  a  man  belonging  to  a  superior  caste  may 
take  a  wife  from  an  inferior  one,  without  risking 
contamination";  a  woman,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  allowed  to  profit  by  this  concession. 
Nevertheless,  the  purity  of  caste  was  preserved 
by  another  fundamental  law,  which  enacted, 
that  those  children  only  who  were  born  to 
mothers  of  the  same  caste  as  the  father,  should 
properly  belong  to  that  caste.  Whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  son  of  a  Brahman  must  also  have 
a  Brahman  mother,  in  order  to  be  reckoned  a 
legitimate  Brahman  himself,  and  so  of  the  rest". 
The  Sudras,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  permitted 
to  choose  a  wife,  except  of  their  own  caste". 

While  in  this  manner,  notwithstanding  the 
liberty  of  intermarriage,  a  strong  barrier  was 
raised  between  the  principal  castes,  yet  the 
natural  consequence  of  these  mis-alliances 
would  be  the  formation  of  intermediate  classes, 
the  number  of  which,  it  is  easv  to  conceive. 


■  TIm  priDcipAl  puaiget  an  ia  Mene,  iii,  13,  13 ;  U,  U9. 
*  Mcou,  E,  6  tq.    Tbi  pnacipd  puiiga ;  wbcrt)  in  «1k>  found  Ui« 
miooi  dcnoDUUtiou  of  mtanDcdiaU  cutu,  atinag  fron  atwqual  mir- 

p  Manu,  ii,  157.  The  favour  of  marrying  wotMn  of  ao  inferior  clwa, 
allowed  u>  th«  three  luperior  cule«,  ■■  a  cooccuion  of  Ibe  Law*  of  Meau. 
wbicb.  aa  ^u  W,  Jonci  rcmarki,  (Ituiituto  of  McoB,  p.  963.),  accordtny 
b>  Ibe  DrabBtaoft,  was  aulMe()uenily  aboliabed. 
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vrouM  be  very  considerable ;  and,  in  fact,  this 
circumstance  renders  the  task  of  ascertaining 
the  various  shades  of  dift'erence  between  them 
extremely  difficult,  and  contributes  to  embroil 
an  examination  of  the  castes  in  general  with 
perplexity  and  confusion.  The  law,  however, 
has  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  care  in  attempting 
to  determine  these  manifold  subdivisions:  each 
class  has  a  particular  name,  and  follows  a  de- 
finite trade  or  occupation''.  Several  of  them, 
being  the  fruit  of  a  connection  between  Sudra 
fathers  and  the  women  of  other  castes  are  im- 
pure, and  considered  the  most  despicable  of 
mankind ;  tbcy  are  not  even  allowed  to  dwell 
in  towns',  etc.  These  appear  to  be  synony- 
mous with  the  modern  Pariahs. 

The  caste  of  the  Brahmans  would  seem  to 
have  spread  itself  all  over  India.  It  possesses 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  studying  and  explain- 
ing the  Vedas".  This,  indeed,  is  their  principal 
destination  ;  and  as  the  Vedas  are  the  source 
of  all  Hindu  learning,  whether  religious  or  sci- 
entific, the  priesthood  is  for  the  same  reason  in 
exclusive  possession  of  knowledge.  The  Brah- 
mans are,  therefore,  the  only  physicians  in 
India ;  for  sickness  being  considered  as  the 
punisbmeat  of  transgression,  it  is  remedied  by 
the  imposition  of  penance  and  certain  religious 
ceremonies*.    They  are  also  judges;  for  who 


«  Comjian  tbe  wbole  leudi  chkpuM  «f  Mwta. 
'  Mean,  x,  SO— 56. 
■  Ibid.  nil.  I. 
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but  themselves  would  have  such  a  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  law"?    They  alone  are  the 
national  priests,  and  otter  sacrifice  for  them- 
selves as  well  as  for  others.     They  make  pre- 
sents ;  but  then  they  have  an  especial  right  to 
receive,  and   even   to  demand  them  in  their 
turn';  while  no  one  may  refuse  a  liberal  ac- 
cordance to  their  petitions.   A  Brahman  is  also 
permitted  to  follow  the  occupations  of  the  two 
castes  next  in  order  to  his  own  ;  he  may  carry 
arms,  end  even  embark  in  a  mercantile  profes- 
sion, though  not,  indeed,  with  every  kind  of 
warc^     From  this  variety  of  occupation  the 
several  classes  of  Brahmans  arise,  among  which, 
those  who  expound  the  Vedas  take  the  first 
place.     The  latter  are  treated  even  by  sove- 
reigns with  the  most  profound  respect,  and  are 
represented  as  beings  of  a  supernatural  order, 
at  whose  bidding  ihe    powers    of   the    invi- 
sible world  are  obedient.     The  landed  posses- 
sions of  a  Brahman  are  free  of  all  impost',  and 
himself  exempt  from  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment ;  hence,  to  slay  one  of  this  privi- 
leged caste,  even  though  he  had  deserved  death 
by  the  commission  of  the  most  enormous  crimes, 
would  be  a  heinous  and  unpardonable  ofl'ence. 
lie  can  only  be  amerced  in  a  pecuniary  fine,  or 
banished  for  a  term  of  years  at  most'.     Not- 
withstanding these  high  prerogatives,  however, 


■  M«ia.  i.  ee. 

>  Uml.  M,  314— 3I». 
*  Mmu,  viii,  380.  381. 


■  Ibid.  X.  Wh-W. 

•  Ptsllino.  Sjnt.  Br.  p.  930  m|. 
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the  Brahmans  are  bound  to  the  performance  of 
duties  which,  with  the  exception  of  celibacy, 
are  as  seVere  as  the  rule  of  the  strictest  order 
of  European  monks.   Until  they  are  thoroughly 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Vedas,  they 
are  obliged  to  pass  a  long  course  of  previous 
study  in  the  house  of  their  Guru,  or  spiritual 
teacher,  whom  they  are  enjoined  to  regard  in  the 
light  of  a  second  parent.     It  is  only  then  that 
they  are  allowed,  or  rather  it  becomes  their  duty, 
to  marry  and  become  heads  of  families\  Every 
day  of  their  life  appears  to  be  subject  to  the 
performance  of  a   severe  ritual  ^     The  many 
prayers,  ablutions  and  sacrifices  they  must  go 
through,  take  up  a  great  portion  of  their  time  ; 
and  the  facility  with  which  they  may  contract 
pollution,  only  to  be  cleansed  by  rigorous  pe- 
nances, require  the  most  heedful  circumspec- 
tion.    They  are  forbidden  to  eat  in  the  com- 
pany of  any  one  of  an  inferior  caste,  and  even 
with  princes  themselves;   they  must  not  kill 
anything  that  has  life,  except  for  sacrifice,  and 
consequently  they  may  eat  no  flesh  but  that 
of  victims.     When  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  it 
is  their  duty,  or  at  least  their  custom,  to  with- 
draw into  retirement,  in'order  to  devote  them- 
selves to  religious  contemplation,  by  means  of 
which  they  may  attain  to  spiritual  union  with 
the  deity.     As  to  the  interior  organization  of 
their  caste,  it  is  nowhere  expressly  mentioned 


*  Muii,  iii.  I. 

'  Compve  tb«  wboI«  tN>«irth  cbkptci  of  Miaii< 
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that  they  recognize  the  authority  of  a  sovereign 
pontiff,  etc.:  but  when  we  read  of  the  hundreds, 
and  often  thousands  of  Brahmans  attached  to 
a  single  temple,  we  are  naturally  led  to  infer 
the  existence  among  them  of  some  regular  order 
and  gradation  of  rank'. 

The  second  caste,  which  is  that  of  the  Ksha- 
triyas,  or  warriors,  according  lo  the  express 
assertion  of  Menu,  arose  out  of  the  firsts  But 
although  of  the  same  origin,  it  has  nevertheless 
undergone  considerable  modifications,  partly 
arising,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  from  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  their  struggle  with  the 
Brahmans,  and  partly  from  the  common  fate  of 
all  warrior  castes,  in  a  country  which  happens 
to  he  overrun  by  foreign  invaders'.  Under  such 
circumstances  this  caste  would  not  long  main- 
tain its  primitive  form;  it  would  obviously  be 
the  first  to  sufTer.  So  that  notwithstanding  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  oorlh- 
ern  India  are  in  all  probability  duscended  from 
these  warriors'',  we  can  easily   conceive  the 

*  (Ttw  flytUliiiU  «loae  ioUixiaMd  an  ecclesiastical  ktcrarchj ;  bvcavw, 
ai  tti«y  <lid  doI  recogoiu  the  dUtinctiAn  of  eule.  tuch  wMIickI  of  tubonli- 
Batioo  wta  iDdiipenutily  Dcrcuary  -,  the  r*varM  of  vthal  naturally  obtained 
UMOf  tb«  Drahm&Bi.     Fr.  Trtotl.] 

'  Mma.  ix.  »30. 

c  1b  the  aoathern  parts  of  tke  peninsula,  the  Nain  fa  species  of  conatry 
Bobilitj  tathor  titan  a  dislinft  trilM }  art  oonudirad  10  Moag  to  ihe  warrior 
esilt.  Whclhu  (h«5  are  the  diiperMd  reouMSti  of  tlio  dd  Ksbatiijra*.  is 
iMrt  jet  ■ufficKoll;  SKertaincd. 

"  S«e  voLi,  toctS.  *ub  fin.  U'bal  >■  there  uhI  tnuatbe  underetood  of  the 
•ti^,  ud  not  of  tke  aueieni  ori^niuiiaa  of  tke  wamor  i-atte.  If  wc  may 
btticfi  iBodera  report,  tlis  intiatiiunU  of  ^tulUD,  and  iu  capital  <MaJli), 
from  irhom  Alexander  met  with  the  raoit  olistiiuw  niiatanc*,  an  tha  pra* 
tent  RajjuMrtA.    Km  f-l]|iliinslnn«'B  Accoual,  etc.  pt  15. 
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reason  why  they  arc  no  longer  considered  to 
belong  to  that  caste.  In  this  sense  the  Brah- 
mans  may  justly  aflfirm,  that  the  old  warrior 
caste  no  lunger  exists,  and  that  it  is  altogether 
annihilated'.  But  another  passage  in  Menu 
furnishes  us  with  more  decisive  information  on 
the  subject;  according  to  which,  several  tribes 
of  the  Kshatriyas,  having  neglected  to  observe 
the  holy  customs  and  to  visit  the  Brahmans, 
became  so  degenerate  that  they  were  expelled 
the  castc^  and  regarded  as  Dasyas,  or  robber- 
tribes^.     Many  of  the  neighbouring  countries 


'   (lamajrini,  i,  684,  not. 

*  Menu,  s,  43.  They  are  called  Pauodnuiaf,  Odru,  Dnriru,  Cub> 
bojai,  Y&Tanu,  Stcai,  Puadai,  rahlsrai.  Chinas,  Kintu,  Dcradui,  utd 
ChaMi.  Sir  W.  Jooes.  in  hii  Treatise  on  Ihc  Chinese,  (Work*,  toL  t, 
p.  99.)  uiuleniandt  bv  <'hiQa»,  the  ChineK,  who.  as  Ihe  llmhiDaas  r«pon, 
are  dttsvcndcd  rrom  (lie  Hin^u».  Ttie  other  names,  which  are  appareoil;  tliom 
oT  different  tiation«,  give  rise  to  varioaa  coojecturei.  Are  the  Saca»  the 
ukcieaiSacKl  are  th«  PahUras  .M«d«s  ipeakiog  Tehlvi  I  are  tht  Cau- 
bojts  ibe  inbnbjtaots  of  tnodern  Cairboja  ;  and  the  Yavaoaa.  as  it  con- 
nonlj  lappoie*!,  tireeVt  or  Macpdanians?  But  how  aro  we  (o  draw  accn* 
rmlecoticlasioos  frvm  a  hare  recital  of  Diiur.»J  it  i«.  Vim  ever,  certaio,  the! 
several  of  iheac  tribes  desigoaU  foreiKO  naiioiu.  "  The^  are,"  coottDuca 
Menn,  "  Datyai.  whether  they  ipealt  the  bsguage  of  MUchm.  (that  ia, 
barbariatiB,  or  stranger^,}  or  that  of  Arym*."  {degowrated  aboriginM.) 
There  ■*  a  remarkable  passage  io  the  Ramaj-atia.  ]>.  326,  327,  relaiivi  to 
(bis  ftiibject,  ID  referonce  to  the  fable  already  mentioiMMi  of  the  quanel  be. 
Iween  tbo  Kvhatrij-a  Kajah  Viahva  Milra  nith  the  Biabman  Vauahtba. 
We  here  fiod  PahUvi  kingi,  whom  the  edilon  ioterprct  of  the  aactcni  Pet* 
tisiu ;  Ckacas,  or  Saces,  wboto  ibey  coonecl  with  the  Yavanai ;  Ute  Can- 
bojaft  aod  Varvaru,  (probably  ilia  Dravirai  of  Maflu.)  and  ibe  Mtechas. 
They  are  (abaloiuly  reported  to  have  tprun^  from  portJou  of  the  aacivd 
tow  belonging  Io  Vasishlha.  and  la  whom  they  served  at  aoxiliary  troop*. 
TbeexpUioing  uf  Ibe  wuni  Vavanas  by  Grecka,  or  MncedotiiaDt,  unoM 
[[enerally  adopted  by  EogliUi  icholai»  ;  particularly  aa  tbe  nanut  occhti  in 
the  liiaiory  of  Chandra  Gupu.  whom  they  identify  with  SaadraeotUta. 
Aiiaiic  K«t.  vol.  v.  p.  2ti4.  ■2G7.  It  ii.  bowever.  dilBcnU  to  tay  wby  ibt 
Hindua  ahould  call  tbe  Crveks  or  Macedoaiaiw  YtvaiMt,  «*!■  auppoiinf 
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of  Hindustan  appear  to  be  inhabited  by  these 
outcasts ;  and  the  sect  of  the  Sikhs,  fur  in- 
stance, who  now  occupy  a  considerable  part  of 
Northern  India,  can  be  looked  upon  by  ortho- 
dox Hindus  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  off- 
spring of  those  ancient  exiles. 

The  old  Kshatriya  caste  inhabited  the  north- 
ern parts  of  India;  its  business,  according  to 
Menu,  was  to  defend  the  country,  and  of  course 
to  bear  arms.  The  individuals  of  this  class 
were  not  allowed,  except  in  cases  of  urgent 
necessity,  to  follow  the  occupations  of  inferior 
castes ;  by  no  means,  however,  those  of  the 
Brahmans'.  They  might  derive  instruction  from 
the  Vedas,  that  is  to  say,  read  or  hear  them 
read,  but  they  were  not  to  impart  this  know- 
ledge to  others.  It  was  also  their  duty  to  offer 
sacrifice,  to  give  but  not  to  receive  alms,  and  to 
abstain  from  sensual  indulgences'".  These  pre- 
cepts, if  we  omit  the  latter,  seem,  it  must  be 
confessed,  but  little  calculated  to  form  a  sol- 
dier; and  they  will  perhaps  furnish  one  prin- 
cipal reason  why  the  Hindus  hare  never  been 


Iba  appell>tJon  to  be  derived  from  YavKa,  or  lomaas.  beciatt  tbe  liltcr 
wift  not  tbdt  real  nunc  [Th«  word  Jtvan,  oi  Vavan,  i»  ronoi)  ia  GeneAw, 
chap.  X,  «od  ia  ArkUc,  PcnUn.  Coptic,  adiI  Armaikian,  is  alwaya  an- 
plojcd  lo  dctignatc  the  Grcekft.  Mot«orer,  in  tba  early  pcnodi  of  UrKian 
buUfry  the  aatnc  lone*  ia  genftnUjr  applied  la  itte  whole  aaiion.  S««  Ho- 
mer, Plata  da  Leg.  tii,  p.  664.  and  lletjrch.  ad  vac.  'Iwkc  cI  'laffa, 
Acconling  tii  Hetodolni,  vii.  B2.  the  Mrdct  wcro  in  fomcr  limu  uoivar- 
■ally  calltd  Alii .  now.krya.in  Swntcrit.  maaiu  *  ooblc.'  'faurabia  ;'  and 
liMlia  Proper  » ivrmad  Ar^ivaru,  lh«  Iloljr  Laod.  or  eouatry  of  tha  Ai7a«< 

'  ManM.  I,  96.  -  Ibid.  i.  69. 
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remarkable  for  warlike  spirit,  and  have  so  fre- 
quently become  the  easy  prey  of  foreign  con- 
querors". In  general,  however,  the  laws  of 
Menu  are  extremely  deficient  in  their  notice  of 
this  caste.  We  are  told  nothing  of  its  interior 
organization,  of  its  divisions,  its  arms ;  nothing, 
in  fact,  of  the  essential  character  which  belongs 
to  it  as  a  warrior  caste.  It  might  certainly 
have  been  the  interest  of  the  Brahmaus  to 
maintain  the  Kshatriyas  in  greater  subordina- 
tion to  their  authority  than  any  other  caste ; 
but  the  people  at  large  have  suffered  the  ine- 
vitable and  pernicious  consequences  of  their 
ambition. 

The  third  caste  is  that  of  the  Vaisyas.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  confine  the  individuals  com- 
posing this  class  to  merchants  %  they  being 
merely  a  subdivision,  for  it  also  includes  hus- 
bandmen. Agriculture,  brecdiug  of  cattle,  com- 
merce, and  the  lending  of  money  upon  inter- 
est, are  their  prescribed  modes  of  occupation ''. 
The  Vaisyas,  like  the  Kshatriyas,  are  also  ad- 
mitted to  a  knowledge  of  the  Vedas,  and  to 

■  With  KgMil  to  the  prfeMoi  auut  of  ih«  Kihatfiya  cute,  compart  Uw 
Ayran  Arberi,  ii.  397.  398.  **  There  are,"  >aji  ibe  aatbor,  "  more  llaa 
live  huiKlrad  tribcn-  bearing  ihc  name  of  Kshath^ra*,  but  Ihe  real  eaUe  ui 
called  PD  longer  cxMls." 

*  The  roodein  nama  of  QAoiaD^,  aa  flindB  ncnhaora  ui  caUed  b;  fo- 
nigoem,  propcrlj  ineuu  com  cnerchaiii* ;  tb«  Banaych  being  a  *ul>illn< 
ttoa  of  the  Vai*ym  vaile.     Ayecn  Acberi,  »ol.  ii.  p.  399. 

f  Mpou,  i,  69.  The  brvcding  of  cattle  ««cfna  Ui  have  beea  ihe  fint 
JMliDiilion  of  Iba  Vaityu,  to  which  agricalture  a&d  conimarc*  wan  tab* 
M()ueDllj  added.  Compare  Menu,  ix.  .127>  where  it  if  laid.  "  Tbe  ClflUM 
aotniRlcd  thr  management  o(  rattle  to  the  VaUyaa,  aa  be  did  that  of  men 
10  the  IltJmiaEu  and  ibc  kihalrifat." 
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sacriRces.     This  caste  would  obviously  be  the 
most  numerous  of  all. 

The  fourth,  or  Sudra  caste,  is  separated  from 
the  preceding  ones  by  a  broad  line  of  distinc- 
tion. Its  members  being  forbidden  to  wear  the 
sacred  thread,  are  therefore  not  counted  among 
the  regenerate ;  but,  according  to  the  Hindu 
expression,  among  those  who  have  only  been 
born  once*".  They  are  said  to  have  sprung 
from  the  feet  of  Brahma :  although  the  lowest 
caste  of  all,  they  are  not  considered  impure; 
but  as  they  cannot  marry  out  of  their  own 
class\  it  is  principally  from  an  infraction  of 
this  law  that  the  epithet  impure  is  applied  to 
the  offspring  of  an  illegitimate  connection  with 
individuals  of  a  superior  caste.  The  Sudras 
are  absolutely  forbidden  a  knowledge  of  the 
Vedas;  the  mere  reading  of  these  books  would 
entail  upon  them  the  punishment  of  death. 
They  are  born  to  be  servants*;  and  are  consi- 
dered to  do  best  when  they  wait  upon  a  Brah- 
man, then  on  a  Kshatriya,  and  lastly  on  a 
Vaisya.  If  a  Sudra  meet  with  no  opportunity 
of  getting  into  service,  he  may  in  such  case  fol- 
low some  useful  occupation ;  he  who  serves  a 
Brahman  faithfully,  has  the  consolatory  hope 
of  migrating,  by  some  future  metempsychosis, 
into  a  higher  caste  '.  The  respective  relations 
of  master  and  servant  are  not  very  explicitly 
defined  in  the  laws;  nor  are  we  informed 


4  Mcau.  I,  4. 
•  Mtou,  ix,  334. 


'  M«nv,  JB,  167. 
I  Menu,  ix.  335. 
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what  extent  the  latter  is  to  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  slave ;  they  specify,  however,  the 
various  ways  in  which  a  man  may  lose  his  li- 
berty, either  by  being  taken  prisoner  in  war, 
or  by  birth,  or  by  sale,  or  when  condemned  to 
slavery  as  a  punishment".  Nevertheless,  the 
Sudras  are  in  general  considered  as  placed  la 
a  stale  of  slavery  ;  because,  even  though  a 
member  of  this  caste  should  happen  to  be  af- 
franchised by  his  master,  he  docs  not  therefore 
enjoy  all  tlie  rights  of  a  freeman,  his  natural 
condition  being  that  of  a  slave*.  This  condi- 
tion, however,  admits  of  so  many  modifications 
that  we  can  draw  no  positive  conclusions  from 
such  indefinite  premises ;  and  although  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  the  Hindus  had  slaves  at  all 
times,  the  Greeks  might  nevertheless  have  suf- 
ficient reason  for  maintaining  a  contrary  opi- 
nion''; because  slavery  in  India  was  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  it  was  in  Greece. 

The  number  of  mixed  castes,  partly  rejected 
and  impure,  was  already  so  considerable,  even 
in  the  time  of  Menu,  that  his  taws  do  not  men- 
tion the  whole  of  them  by  name';  a  circum- 
stance which  perfectly  explains  the  relation  of 
a  modern  traveller,  who  reckons  in  a  general 
way,  upwards  of  eighty-four*.     Now,  as  the 


■  Menu,  vih,  419. 

*  Menu,  riii,  414.  >  Arrian,  Op.  p.  ITS. 

■  Sen  Ibo  whole  MDlh  chnpter  of  Menu.  1'he  Satu.  V&lddiu,  ud 
Chi&dAlu.  aia  there  ni«ni<oaed  u  ibc  lowett  and  moil  itspur*  caataa ;  tba 
Un«r  (th«  ChaDdilu)  are  th«  modcro  Pariai.    MtBU.  x,  29  aq. 

*  THtresot,  Vojapi.  p.  B4.  laal  pan. 
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members  of  these  castes  were  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  certain  occupations,  particularly  han- 
dicraft, their  increase  in  number  may  be  con- 
sidered a  proof  of  the  advanced  state  of  civili- 
zation at  the  early  period  when  the  laws  of 
Menu  were  first  compiled. 

We  can  thus  comprehend  how  the  number 
of  castes  has  gradually  multiplied  ;  but  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  all  the  inferior  ones, 
many  of  them  impure,  should  have  been  de- 
scended from  the  same  stock  as  the  higher 
castes.  It  seems  evident,  from  what  has  been 
already  advanced,  that  the  three  latter,  which 
have  so  much  that  is  common,  both  in  outward 
appearance  and  in  their  religious  and  political 
privileges,  constituted,  properly  speaking,  the 
Hindu  nation.  Herodotus  remarked  long  ago, 
that  India  was  inhabited  by  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent nations*';  and  if  we  examine  with  atten- 
tion that  assemblage  of  various  races,  now 
generally  termed  Hindus  by  Europeans,  we 
shall  find  sufficient  reason  to  be  convinced  of 
the  correctness  of  his  remark.     Religion  is  the 


^  Henkd.  iii,  98,  He  xliU  bIm,"  Who  <io  oat  hm  tba  unft  luguKgai" 
ui  uUilioul  coofinDUioo  of  lh«  faci.  iliai  all  iht  lutfomti  tpcAeo  in 
lodia  were  not  equally  derived  fioo  lh«  Siotcrit ;  but  that  mdtctJ  differ- 
«ace«  emied  between  then  in  this  mpect  u  well  »  id  otlier».  (It  tocma 
piTlty  rkar  ihal  tlie  ancientB,  tn  mitking  um  uf  the  term  "  Lauguagti" 
luidetslooal  ««iy  oft^n  nMliiii};  mora  tlinn  idmroi  oi  direct*  ^  which,  kl> 
IJMatlk  dtfived  from  ooi  tnd  the  ume  orisicul  iiock..  were  jiei  RufEcienUj 
divboct  Trom  ticti  other  lo  obtlnicl  the  purpcNCS  of  vcrbtl  eonmnnin- 
lioq.  And  be«kle*,  llenoloint  wi«  oa\y  ae^uktnted  with  llul  \tul  of  lodia 
which  iMmien  on  l)»e  Sindhu,  or  lodiM  -.  wbervot  il  it  io  iIm  Doceaa,  aiid 
to  iha  M>ulh  of  the  peninsuli,  that  w«  mmt  search  fot  laoguagea  ndieallj 
(Uftnot  tnm  th*  SaoKrit.    Fr.  TrwuI.J 
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sole  bond  of  union  wbicli  has  joined  all  these 
nations  together,  and  in  a  certain  degree  made 
them  constitute  but  one  people.  With  this 
exception,  the  variety  of  colour  and  features, 
the  diversity  of  idiom  and  manner  of  life,  all 
furnish  so  many  proofs  in  attestation  of  a  dif- 
ferent origin'.  And  although  it  be  impossible 
for  us  to  draw  a  marked  line  of  distinction  in 
the  case,  or  to  say  positively  how  far  the  Sudra 
caste  are  of  a  different  stock  from  the  others  ; 
yet  nevertheless  there  appears  little  doubt  that 
generally  the  inferior  castes,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  a  much  darker  colour^  were  the 


'  It  is  ool  Ibt  reading  of  •  dc«cl  letter  dwicripiMO.  bul  oca\u  tectiiDODj 
■looe,  wlitch  can  codvidcc  any  oo«  of  this  diffenooe.  Coakl  1  lay  beforv 
tilt  rtadcf  A  Krict  of  portniu  of  individnali  belonginf  to  (liffeieni  castea. 
taken  on  tb«  spot,  and  for  wbicb  I  am  iodebted  lo  the  fncndljr  comoiau- 
eation  of  M.  H  lumen  bach,  be  would  probably  dupcntc  with  my  addnciag 
fuctltet  pioof.  Th«  conUa«t  cibibiUMl  between  ihe  SpaaiU)  Ct«oIm  aod 
thi  PeruriaDi,  ta  paint  of  complexion  and  people,  ts  by  no  idcbdi  w 
■Iriking  as  that  between  Ibe  Uralimana  and  tl^e  fariu,  1  hare  ibe  ratbw 
made  choice  oflfait  comparison,  >»  lh«  «sl:ibli%hmcHt  of  the  Spaniaidi  tn 
die  mm  world,  eflVcled  not  merely  by  the  sword,  bul  also  by  the  crou, 
ipptan  to  be  an  exact  counterpart  of  a  »imilar  esUblittimeot  of  doraiaion 
by  the  niling  cislc  over  the  aboriginal  natives  of  India,  did  we  but  yoawai 
Ihe  history  of  tb«  llishmans  lUt  wo  do  that  of  llie  Spaniards.  At  iH 
crenta,  the  fable  of  Paratu  Rania,  the  vaoquisher  of  the  Ksbitriyai,  seetsi 
to  contain  aoma  alliisioiu  to  that  history.  Accordini;  to  Potior,  (vol.  i, 
p,  2S7,)  this  Paran  lUma  reduced  into  aubjeciioo  the  Sanchalas.  a  srild 
and  barbarous  ntilioa,  who  fed  on  hiimaa  Besli.  A  trBdiiionsry  ivport. 
eiumil  arooog  Ihe  oatiTes  of  Canara,  nakc^  b  dyivasty  of  wenly-sewa 
ilnga  to  hare  reigned  at  Danarasu.  1450  yean  H.  C. ;  who  anbjecied  ik* 
Pariu.  and  planged  then  into  their  present  degraded  stau  of  aUvaoy. 
Lieut.  Col.  Mark  VViUs,  Sketchct  o^  Southern  Inilia,  p,  167. 

"*  The  namayana,  i,  p.  493,  cootiiu^  a  lemuLahle  pauage.  In  whick 
a  Chandala,  or  Parin.  i»  described  as  a  man  of  dark  colour.  The  aoaa  «f 
Vaaishlha  had  uttered  a  terrible  itnprecaiJoD  on  Ibe  Rajali  Irobaaka,  to 
the  eflbH  that  he  tni^fal  be  turned  into  a  Cbandala  ;  "  In  the  aelf  aaaw 
night,"  proceed*  the  poem,  "  a  complete  melamorphosia  look  place  m  llit 
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pnmltive  inhabitants  of  India;  whom  the  pre- 
dominant castes  subsequently  reduced  under 
their  authority,  either  by  means  of  religion 
only,  or  by  force  of  arms*. 

The  distinction  of  caste,  though  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  the  constitution  itself,  at  least 
in  the  three  superior  castes,  based  upon  the 
organization  of  families.  The  desire  of  per- 
petuating the  memorial  of  his  house  by  heirs 
mate,  is,  to  a  Hindu,  one  of  the  most  lively  im- 
portance; and  the  want  of  sons  is  considered 
a  misforlHue  only  to  be  remedied  by  adoption. 
The  peculiar  notions  of  the  Hindus  on  this 
point,  are  not  so  much  the  effect  of  political 
institutions  as  of  religious  precepts;  as,  for  in- 
stance, those  relating  to  funeral  sacrifices ; 
which  are  prescribed  to  be  offered  by  children 
to  the  manes  of  their  ancestors,  in  order  to 


kiuK  :  an  the  tnorrow  b«  •ppeared  like  «  mDnitraui  cretture.  in  diort,  cx> 
utij  like  a  CbandaU.  Hi*  Mllier  giimcots  were  uf  a  blue  colour,  and 
lus  upper  i&  &  w»led  tnl  filthy  cnmlitiAR  ;  bi»  eyebalU  gleaioed  like  cop- 
per i  wkik  the  compleiioD  of  h»  htnij  reMUnblwl  that  of  a  liid«ou>  Wowo 
tpe.  Hi*  kill););  robot  were  InnifanDcd  into  t>«»  fkio.  and  all  his  oraa- 
toeob  into  iron."  The  nna  lot  aflvrnanit  bcfel  the  sons  of  Vaiiihlha  in 
tvn ;  their  intpracalian  upon  the  innocent  Kajah  having  ncoil«d  upon 
tbanMhci.  It  would  Tollow,  theivfaid,  that  upwaidft  of  tlirM  iboiuakd 
ywuitfO,  wbcn  thr  llaroajnaa  waa  probably  compoied,  the  uiDe  divcf- 
aity  of  colour  iraa  obMrrabla  between  the  Micral  caatea  u  u  preae&l. 
now  an  we  to  npUin  iliii,  csrept  by  (uppoving  u  difTcrtncc  of  origio  ? 

■  [It  ia  afttouitfaUig  to  obierve  the  number  of  Cfrthral  letlera  there  are 
io  ibo  Prscril :  M.  llnmour  ta  of  opinua  ihu  iheM  lellara  were  origitially 
Tamut ;  and,  from  their  oot  bcttig  Ibiifld  in  tlit  iCaod,  lb«  AnDeniaa,  oi 
any  nf  the  derivaltve  las|ua|[«,  il  ta  extremtly  probable  that  tfiey  were  not 
UMKMporalcil  into  the  Saotcrtt  till  afinr  Hs  calabliihmcDt  in  Inrlts.  In  thii 
cue,  the  nti){ratioD  o(  a  (otei^n  people  islo  that  country  would  become 
•Iraoal  u  hjaiorical  fact.    Fr.  Tnnal.] 
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insure  their  entrance  into  Swerga,  or  paradise. 
Add  to  this  the  laws  of  succession ;  and  espe- 
cially the  prerogatives  attached  to  primogeni- 
ture, from  which  we  may  easily  conceive  the 
great  importance  of  this  question  in  the  eye  of 
the  legislature'.  We  have  already  seen  what 
frequent  use  the  poets  have  made  of  this  na- 
tional peculiarity ;  and  how,  both  in  Ihe  epic 
poem  and  in  the  drama,  the  preservation  of  a 
male  child  is  so  often  the  main  point  on  which 
the  action  of  the  piece  turns. 

To  this  place  naturally  belongs  a  question 
connected  with  the  political  organization  of  the 


'  Sec  Menn.  ii,  104  Mj.  7'b«  great  importance  studied  hf  the  «Bctci:it 
Greelu  sikI  Romiok  to  Ibe  naiataiuiog  family  tacrificest  both  on  ciiil  sad 
rtligioun  grouadi,  is  welt  koowa.  Tbc  prin  DisMrution  of  M.  BuioeD, 
"  De  jure  berediUrio  AtbenieDUum,"  Ootlin^,  IB13.  contBiDS  &  prorouiul 
and  instructive  iitteitigalioii  o(  ibis  Kulij^t;  and  poiticulaily  deterret 
mention  here,  u  Ibc  learned  author  has  discovered  a  really  lurpriMog 
a^eetoent  beimea  the  laws  of  Athecu  and  tboie  of  the  llindo  Digwt, 
V,  12,  irhence  it  followi  that  the  tacriftcea  id  <)ue*t>oa  w«n>  o6ered  in  tbe 
tame  degrees  of  affinity ;  and  also  that  (he  classification  of  faniJIiea,  and 
tbeir  dtacendiog  branchM,  in  a  lei^l  jioiat  of  view,  waa  Uu  nan  aimag 
both  people.  [It  ia  very  singular,  that  DotirilhitandLBg  the  appatrnUjr 
ample  means  for  deciding  this  point,  no  question  is  less  determiaed  ibu 
that  or  primogeDiture  amotig  t)i«  Itiodos.  Some  writers  affect  In  deny  iti 
ezislence  altofretber ;  and  assert  that  property  descends  to  the  whole  fa> 
niiljr  in  rommon.  Otben  again,  and  these  greal  and  honourable  namw, 
admit  indeed  thiK  mode  of  equable  partition,  to  obtain  cnoog  individuala 
of  Ihe  Sudn  and  Vaisya  casl«.  but  abwiluiely  reject  its  applicalioo  to  tlw 
cuaof  thsbigber  cla^&efti  atnong  whom  it  is  matctaincd  ihal  prtmogeiii* 
turetbip  il  not  only  racogntiod,  but  relgu  paramounl.  These  ronlradie* 
tory  opinions  seem  in  great  measure  to  arise  from  the  conflicting  nature  of 
riie  authorities  adduced  oa  cilhcr  side  ;  those  who  deny  the  rule  af  phmo- 
geaitun,  grounding  tbeir  argumenu  u|)oa  the  abstract  law  af  Mean  and 
Jagannstha ;  while  the  supportcta  of  the  oppuute  side  justify  tttetr  view  of 
the  point  at  bflue.  by  an  appeal  to  the  actually  existing  p/actira.  See 
particularly,  Asiatic  Journal,  N.  S.  vol.  r,  p,  46.  139;  tdI.  vti.  pv  1B7. 
Taa^oL.] 
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Hindus;  the  solution  of  \vLicb»  as  I  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  remark',  is  not  unat- 
tended with  difficulty;  viz.  to  what  extent  is 
the  social  cliaracter  of  tliis  people  founded 
upon  polygamy  ?  That  it  was  sanctioned  in 
the  higher  castes  by  law,  admits  of  no  doubt 
whatever'';  and  we  sliali  but  deceive  ourselves 
if  we  expect  to  find  among  the  Hindus  the 
same  clear  and  rigorous  conceptions  of  the 
marriage  union,  which  in  Europe  are  founded 
on  custom  and  the  precepts  of  religion.  The 
kings  and  great  men  had  their  harems  in  India, 
as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  east;  and  the  prac- 
tice being  authorized  by  the  laws,  was  further 
confirmed  and  exemplified  in  the  epic',  as  well 
as  dramatic  poetry  ^.  The  difference  between 
a  wife  and  a  concubine,  is  not  so  clearly  laid 
down  by  the  Hindus  as  by  other  nations  of  the 
east;  though  it  seems  the  law  has  endeavoured 
to  specify  the  distinction '.  And  yet  neverthe- 
less the  world  of  India,  both  as  it  exists  in  the 
fanciful  descriptions  of  poetry,  as  well  as  in  the 
sober  realities  of  actual  life,  presents  us  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  characteristic  traits  to 
show  that  monogamy  is  the  predominant  cus- 
tom. In  mythology,  for  instance,  each  god  is 
assigned  his  own   proper  wife,  although  some 


r  In  lb*  fitst  voltune.  ^  Menu,  ii,  9&. 

■  Ai  in  iIm  Kamajrifii,  i,  p,  3)6,  Itie  three  irivcs  of  Dauraiha. 
^  Ai  Dmhmaiiu'i  Mraglta  of  i  buoilred  wives,  in  Ike  Sacaniali. 
W.  JoDcs't  Worii,  vol.  vi,  p.  3£|. 

Menu.  vii.  77.     lo  liit  pieccpit  le  litii(«  so  lbs  etioict  of  ■  wUe. 
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fables,  particularly  those  relating  to  Krishna, 
attribute  to  certain  deities  the  possession  of 
well  filled  harems"*.  While  in  innumerable 
passages  of  the  poets  marriage  is  represented 
in  such  a  maoDer  as  only  to  be  understood  of 
the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman,  and  ac- 
companied too  with  all  the  constancy  and  ten- 
derness which  the  matrimonial  tie  is  suscept- 
ible of;  we  need  only  appeal  for  an  iUuslration 
to  the  married  loves  of  Nala  and  his  faithful 
Damayanti";  and  to  the  tenderness  with  whicii 
the  poet  of  the  Mega  Duta  bemoans  his  absent 
spouse".  Corresponding  to  this,  is  the  voice 
of  Hindu  legislation:  "A  man  and  his  wife," 
says  Menu^  "constitute  but  one  person;  a 
perfect  man  consists  of  himself,  his  wife,  and 
his  son."  In  another  passage,  the  mutual 
fidelity  of  a  married  pair  is  regarded  as  the 
first  of  duties '1.  The  law  of  succession,  so  fa- 
vourable to  the  interests  of  the  eldest  son,  ap- 
pears to  be  founded  on  monogamy ;  while  an 
additional  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  custom 
may  be  discovered  in  the  tender  attachment 
of  a  wife  to  her  husband,  and  which  forbids 
her  to  marry  a  second  time';  although  nothing 
is  said  of  the  supposed  duty  of  a  wife's  burning 
along  with  the  corpse  of  her  husband,  either  in 


»  Polict,  vol.  i,  ji.  637.  [In  m  note  on  Ihis  p«Ha|9,  the  French  IniRft' 
hu>i  very  juitly  t)WiBtioiik  Iha  uitiijuitj  of  tliv  U\Aa  *bot«  alludtd  to.  u 
to  txcfptian  in  tuppon  of  polvgiiuy.     Transl.] 

•  Sf  abovv,  p.  lirS.  "  Sec  alwre,  p.  228. 

*  1I«BU,  ii,  4S.  1  Menu,  if,  lOS. 
'  Menu,  V,  161. 
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the  laws  of  Menu,  or  in  the  epic  poetry  of  the 
Hindus'.  From  all  these  circumstances  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  polygamy  among 
the  princes  and  p^reat  men,  was  the  conse- 
quence of  luxury  and  fashion ;  but  that  in  ge- 
neral wherever  it  existed  among  the  higher 
classes,  it  was  principally  founded  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  presenting  families;  and,  moreover, 
on  the  religious  precept,  which  allowed  a  man 
to  marry  one  or  more  additional  wives',  on  ac- 
count of  the  sterility  of  his  first.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  fourth  caste,  ihe  Sudras,  were  only 
permitted  to  have  one  wife,  taken  exclusively 
from  their  own  class".  These  regulations  will 
not  therefore  necessarily  infer  the  seclusion  of 
the  women,  though  certainly  the  husband  ap- 
pears to  be  the  legally  constituted  lord  and 
master ;   and   the   principle   is   expressly   laid 

*  The  RanayuiA,  iii,  30,  U  it  tni«,  roprtscnts  KauMlya  to  have 
fonned  (he  ilnigD  of  bumiiig  hctMlT  on  ibe  funrnil  |>i1e  or  bet  limlmml, 
Du&nihft,  liDt  it  nrrer  Took  place;  «  circamiUBce  wbich  would  lead  ut 
to  inl^  ibal  ihU  cuUotn  wai  considered  among  tbn  ancuot  Himliia  u  t 
lolunUnr  acl,  and  not  as  an  ia(ltR|Knsalile  duly.  Sm  tka  enaclracnU  of 
mudvrii  le){Hlalor>  Klaiiv«  to  tfa»  pmnt,  in  Ihe  "  Digcsta  of  Hiodu  Lam," 
vol.  ti,  p.  46),  etc. 

'  Mean,  ix,  81 .  A  burto  wife  may  be  repliccd  by  bdoiIkt  at  the  ex- 
|MratioB  of  eight  ycare.  [Mcau,  riii,  36*2,  mcntiotu  the  «ii»teoce,  even  in 
Im  IUM,  of  "  wrctrtm  who  lived  by  tbe  ialriguci  of  th»ir  w'lvet ;  and  ron- 
dacwd  ibtio  to  tb«ii  paraniour*.  or  conoired  at  Uw  vi>iu  of  the  latter." 
Id  lb«  Kamayana.  ii,  ^7.  mention  ti  made  of  a  hutband  who  actually  lei 
«Q|  hi*  wife  for  hire  !  Th*  custocn  of  Sali,  t.  e-  a  vrive'k  bnrniag  bencif 
wilb  the  dead  body  of  bcr  hmbaad,  only  becatno  ){en«ml  in  cooaX|iWnee 
of  the  oppTei>nve  cnartments  of  raodero  lawyen ;  whicb  renderod  the  life 
of  a  widow  mora  inaopportable  than  death  itMlf.     Fr,  I'tausl.] 

"  MeuD,  41,  IA7. 
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doNvii,  that  the  dependence  of  the  woniao  on 
the  man  is  of  perpetual  obligation'. 

As  the  partition  of  families,  and  the  assign- 
ment of  respective  rights  to  each,  formed  the 
earliest  bond  of  society,  so  was  this  additionally 
consolidated  by  the  division  and  laws  of  caste. 
And,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  internal 
regulations  of  families  and  castes  might  be- 
come the  fundamental  tie  of  Ilindu  constitution 
in  general.  Add  to  this  the  common  worship 
of  certain  divinities,  originating  in  the  family 
sacrifices,  in  such  sort  that  the  gods  of  a  par- 
ticular family,  as  the  latter  increased  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  became  the  gotls  of  a  distinct 
tribe  descended  from  it;  and  the  first  origin  of 
sacerdotal  states  like  those  of  India,  is  suscept- 
ible of  immediate  explanation.  It  would  seera, 
however,  that  these  states  did  not  receive  their 
full  and  perfect  development,  except  by  the 
colonization  of  detached  branches  from  a  simi- 
larly organized  state,  among  foreign  and  bar- 
barous tribes;  in  which  case,  the  forms  of  reli- 
gious worship  introduced  by  the  new  corners, 
being  first  grounded  in  the  establishment  of 
sanctuaries,  and  subsequently  maintained  by 
oracles  and  solemn  feasts,  became  the  means 
of  gaining  over  such  tribes,  and  of  founding 
thereon  a  powerful  government,  more  substan- 
tial and  secure  than  could  possibly  have  been 

■  Menu,  V,  148.     Conptr*  the  deuilcd  rcgaUlunu  on  liitt  kcAd,  is 
Um  "  Digwu  of  ntD4«  Ltwi,"  vol.  ii.  p.  977,  «ic. 
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effected  by  mere  force  alone.  The  applica- 
tion of  these  remarks  to  the  case  of  India,  has 
been  already  shown;  and  will  admit  of  still 
further  illustration  in  our  enquiries  into  an- 
cient Egypt.  Such,  then,  was  the  origin  of  sa- 
cerdotal states,  or  theocracies,  as  we  might  term 
them,  with  which  the  progress  of  civilization 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  was  most  in- 
timately connected.  As  far  as  India  is  con- 
cerned, the  oldest  remaining  specimens  of  her 
literature,  the  Ramayana,  and  in  a  certain  de- 
gree also  the  Laws  of  Menu,  furnish  us  with  a 
correct  representation  of  the  fact ;  and  it  is  not 
the  least  part  of  their  value,  that  they  place 
us,  as  it  were,  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
ancient  world  of  Tndia,  as  it  appeared  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges;  just  as  the  accounts  of 
Moses  and  Homer  serve  to  transport  us  back 
into  the  early  periods  of  Western  Asia  and 
Greece.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe, 
however,  that  India  would  not  always  remain 
in  the  same  state  as  we  find  it  represented  in 
the  ancient  documents  just  noticed  ;  but  it  is 
in  them  alone  that  we  must  seek  conformably 
with  our  present  object,  for  any  traces  of  the 
original  condition  of  the  people. 

In  the  laws  of  Menu  as  well  as  in  the  Hindu 
epic  poetry,  a  monarchical  form  of  government 
is  that  most  generally  introduced,  hereditary  it 
is  true,  and  regulated  according  to  the  strict 
rule  of  primogeniture ',  but  nevertheless  coun- 

f  RiiMVUK,  vol.  \\\.  p.  Mf>,  ^S,  nntl.     X\\%  lutiicft  of  tlif  poem  tumi 
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terbalanced,  and  limited  in  its  powers  by  a  sa- 
cerdotal aristocracy.     Between  the  Brabmans 
and  the  Rajahs,  there  was  always  a  broad  line  of 
distinction  kept  up,  as  the  latter  did  not  belong 
to  the  same  caste  as  the  former;  and  although 
ibis  arrangement  was   probably,  at   first,  the 
effect  of  necessity,  as  the  king  was  of  course  a 
warrior,  yet  it  appears  no  less  probable  that 
the  sacerdotal  caste  considered  it  as  a  means  of 
preserving  their  own  power   intact;  because, 
were  it  otherwise,  how  could  they  have  been 
able  to  confine  within  due  bounds  the  influence 
of  a  Brahman  Rajah  ?     We  do  not  indeed  pre- 
tend to  say  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for 
a  Rajah  to  be  elected  into  the  Brahman  caste, 
but   as   Hindu    fable  only   mentions   one   in- 
stance of  such  election,  in  the  case  of  Vishva- 
mitra  already  so  often  alluded  to,  as  having  ac- 
quired that  distinction,  by  the  most  unheard  of 
penances,  we   may  justly  therefore  infer  the 
general  dislike  of  the  Brahmans  to  make  ex- 
ceptions of  this  kind. 

The  laws  of  the  sacerdotal  caste,  effectually 
limited  the  independence  of  the  king,  in  pre- 
scribing to  him  his  daily  occupations  and  mode 
of  life.  He  was  to  reside  in  a  fortress,  situate 
in  a  retired  part  of  the  country.  He  was  to 
espouse  a  wife  from  his  own  caste.  Early  at 
break  of  day  he  rose  from  his  couch,  and  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Brahmans,  who  possessed  the 


in  gmi  mtiuiui!  on  llir  refuui  of  Dhmt:!,  tliv  youu^er  koit  of  DtiamHat 
loucnach  upon  lh«  licredilanr  tight  of  bit  Aim  btotber  Ran>*. 
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three  Vedas,  after  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  priest  of  the  household,  he  offered  the 
proper  sacrifices  and  prayers;  then  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  affairs  of  state,  and  deliberated 
upoa  them  with  his  ministers  in  council.  At 
mid-day  he  retired  to  bis  apartments,  in  order 
to  take  refreshment,  composed  only  of  lawful 
meats,  and  previously  tasted  by  his  servitors. 
The  consequences  of  poison  were  further  obvi- 
ated by  the  use  of  medicaments  and  amulets. 
After  dinner  he  amused  himself  a  short  time 
with  the  beauties  of  his  harem ;  then  he  en- 
gaged in  public  business  as  before,  and  re- 
viewed his  army,  steeds,  and  elephants.  Im- 
mediately after  sunset  he  resumed  his  devo- 
tional exercises,  listened  to  the  reports  of  his 
ambassadors,  and  apain  withdrew  to  the  privacy 
of  his  harem,  where  he  partook  of  a  slight  re- 
past, enlivened  by  the  sound  of  music,  until  the 
hour  of  retirement  for  the  night*.  Such,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws,  was  the  daily  life  of  a 
Hindu  Rajah ;  though  of  course  many  excep- 
tions to  this  regular  compliance  with  prescribed 
duty  would  necessarily  occur,  the  conduct  of 
each  prince  in  that  particular  varying  with  his 
personal  character ". 

'  Meow.  Tii.  7i— 79.   U5,  H6.  2I4-M6. 

*  'f  0  proTc  tbit,  it  M  oa\j  ncMuarj  la  comptra  king  Duilitnanti  in  Uie 
SuoBiaU  witS  Duaratha  in  tbe  Ramajrani.  Dolh  of  (hem  ravcntoced 
Uw  Bnlimuii,  but  how  much  nioro  lodcpcadeat  ii  the  IbiiDer  than  the 
latter !  [T)»  rtuoo  of  nushreanla'i  greater  ihare  of  indeptodeRce,  i> 
nlb«r  lo  be  attributed  to  the  difleteul  lime  io  which  he  lived  and  whicli 
hat  piodured  utnitai  alferta  oa  the  cbtreciar  of  Euto^ii  moovcht.  Fr. 
Inui.J 
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When  the  Rajah  found  himself  incompetent 
to  discharge  the  functions  of  his  office  with 
becoming  propriety  or  convenience,  he  was  free 
to  select  a  represeutative,  or  first  minister,  who 
was  to  be  a  learned  man,  completely  master  of 
his  passions,  and  of  high  birth  **.  The  Rajah 
was  also  enjoined  to  admit  from  seven  to  eight 
persons  to  his  councils,  deeply  read  in  the 
Vedas,  and  whose  fathers  had  previously  filled 
the  same  responsible  offices ;  in  concert  with 
these  he  was  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  He  should  also  make  choice  of  sonne 
learned  Brahman,  to  be  the  depositary  of  his 
secrets.  And  for  the  administration  of  foreign 
affairs  he  was  to  appoint  a  high  officer  well 
versed  in  the  Sastras,  of  superior  abilities,  and 
of  honourable  descent ;  under  whose  directions 
were  the  emissaries  or  ambassadors,  who  com- 
municated to  him  the  designs  of  foreign  princes'. 
Thus  in  exact  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
Menu,  the  Ramayana  describes  the  court  of 
the  pious  monarch  Dasaralha,  sovereign  of 
Ayodhya**.  "The  courtiers  of  the  son  of  Iksh- 
vaku  were  richly  endowed  with  good  qualities, 
intelligent  and  faithfully  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  their  royal  master.     Eight  virtuous  ministers 


*  Mrau,  vii,  141.  '  Menu,  th.  54—64. 

'  Sm  KkEnay&na,  i,  107.  etc.  aad  the  evenu  which  took  pine*  upao 
the  deatb  of  Distratbs,  tii,  92.  etc.  whoo,  dunn;  the  abwacv  oi  Uia  neu 
heir  to  the  cruwu,  the  bigb  print  VasiAhthu  jtut  liimuir  al  ibe  bcsd  of 
tffkirs.  'Ih«  picture  of  an  lodiin  Court,  filled  with  po»u,  panfrf^rist*, 
pw«ulcs,  eunuchi,  tod  atleDdant  ofiicere,  together  with  ike  wnra  Mi- 
quette  of  the  court  itteU,  t*  here  reprcwnted  ia  the  most  vivid  coloun,  tad 
with  (he  most  miuute  circuuttlanlial  detail. 
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directed  the  afl'airs  of  government.  The  two 
priests  made  choice  of  by  biui  were  the  illus- 
trious Vasishtha  and  Vamadeva.  To  them  were 
added  other  inferior  councillors  to  the  number 
of  six.  With  these  holy  sages  were  associated 
the  ancient  priests  of  the  king,  discreet,  sub- 
missive, profoundly  skilled  in  the  law,  and  mas- 
ters of  their  desires.  M'ilh  the  assistance  and 
counsel  of  such  advisers  Kajah  Dasaratha 
governed  his  kingdom.  Surveying  the  whole 
earth  (India)  by  means  of  his  emissaries,  as 
the  sun  by  its  rays,  the  descendant  of  Ikshvaku 
found  no  person  who  was  hostilely  disposed  to- 
wards him."  The  Saconlala  presents  us  with 
a  simitar  picture  of  the  court  of  Dushmauta. 

The  government  and  administration  of  the 
interior,  is  wholly  regulated  in  the  laws  of 
Menu,  by  means  of  cities  or  townships.  The 
king  is  enjoined'  to  set  a  headman  over  each 
separate  town  and  its  environs,  one  over  ten, 
one  over  twenty,  one  over  a  hundred,  and  one 
over  a  thousand  towns.  Tiie  report  of  any  dis- 
orders that  may  occur  is  communicated  by  the 
headman  of  detached  towns  to  the  chief  of  ten, 
and  by  him  to  the  others  in  regular  succession. 
The  inlcndant  of  a  single  town  derives  his  in- 
come from  the  contributions  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  arc  paid  in  eatables,  drink,  and  wood, 
conformably  to  the  laws.  The  revenue  uf  a 
chief  of  ten  towns,  is  equivalent  to  the  produce 
of  two  acres  of  land,  that  of  a  chief  of  twenty 

•  M«aii,  *■'.  116—130, 
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to  five'.  The  chief  of  a  hundred  towns  re- 
ceives for  his  support  the  revenues  of  a  small 
township,  while  the  chief  of  a  thousand  has 
those  of  a  large  one.  A  superior  ofticer  is 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  all  the 
local  authorities:  he  is  to  appoint  a  particular 
commandant  for  each  town,  who  by  personal 
inspection,  or  by  means  of  emissaries,  shall  in- 
form himself  of  their  conduct,  in  order  that  the 
king  may  defend  his  subjects  against  those  ma- 
gistrates who,  instead  of  being  the  protectors, 
are  the  oppressors  of  the  people ;  and  that  upon 
conviction  he  may  punish  such  evil-minded  ser- 
vants, with  confiscation  of  their  property  and 
banishment  from  the  kingdom. 

These  enactments  of  Menu  will  enable  us  to 
investigate  somewhat  more  thoroughly  the  pri- 
mitive constitution  of  India.  The  whole  seems 
to  have  originated  in  the  partial  organization 
of  isolated  communities;  which,  with  their  re- 
spective headmen,  might  be  considered  as  so 
many  petty  states ;  and  this  fundamental  in- 
stitution still  continued  to  subsist  even  when 
several  of  these  townships,  or  communities, 
were  united  under  the  dominion  of  one  Rajah, 
and  thus  formed  a  larger  state  or  kingdom.  Id 
the  northern  parts  of  India,  particularly  near 
the  Ganges,  where  the  irruptions  of  foreign 


'  Thm  ti,  aceonling  to  the  mmtnenUry,  to  nnch  land  n  ■  ntta  ns 
turn  up  with  Iwo  or  &vi  ploughs  leipeclively,  each  of  them  ilnwn  bj  • 
yoke  oT  lix  oxen,  fhii  puuge.  by  tb«  ivay,  will  «1m  preve  Uk  high  uii> 
<|uity  o(  \\ms  plnu|;h  ui  India. 
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conquerors  succeeded  each  other  like  the  waves 
of  the  ocean,  all  traces  of  the  primitive  form 
must  have  long  since  been  obliterated ;  but  in 
the  southernmost  division  of  the  peninsula,  in 
Mysore,  and  Malabar,  etc.,  which  were  least  of 
all  exposed  to  foreign  invasion,  they  are  still 
ID  existence  at  the  present  day.  A  modern  tra- 
veller who  visited  the  places  in  question,  has  fur- 
nished us  with  some  very  interesting,  as  well  aa 
authentic,  information  on  this  subject*.  "Each 
Hindu  townships,"  says  this  writer,  '*is,  and 
indeed  always  was,  a  particular  community  or 
petty  republic  by  itself;  and  furnishes  us  with 
a  vivid  representation  of  the  early  state  of 
things,  when  men  first  joined  themselves  toge- 
ther in  societies  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
their  mutual  wants.  Every  community  of  the 
above  kind,  in  addition  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, contains  twelve  different  members ; 
the  judge  and  magistrate  (Potail) ;  the  regis- 
trar ;  the  watchman  of  the  place  and  the  fields ; 
the  distributor  of  water  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
undation ;  the  astrologer,  for  determining  lucky 
and  unlucky  days  and  hours;  the  cartwright ; 
the  potter ;  the  washerman  of  the  few  garments 
for  which  there  is  occasion,  and  which  are  ge- 
nerally manufactured  in  the  family  itself,  or 


f  Hhtoricil  Sketcbei  of  th«  SouUi  of  Indii.bjr  LiMt.-Col.  Al&rit  Wilks, 
Loodon,  1810,  vol.  i.  p.  117  vq. 

'  Ibitl.  p.  119.  So  lh«  author  correcled  the  Um  vUUft.  which  be  hlil 
fmkmtiy  ainpkijred.  [Sec  parliculaily  on  ibti  tabject.  Mr.  Cotcbrooke'f 
•icatlail  Mtmoir  os  CoviU  at  Jaukt  id  lodik.  id  lh«  Tmnurtiona  of  Ifco 
Itoyil  Atiitic  Socivty.  Loodon.  «ol.  ii.  106—196.    Toamil.} 
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purchased  at  the  nearest  market ;  the  barber; 
and  lastly,  the  goldsmith,  or  maker  of  ornaments 
for  the  women  and  young  maids,  who  is  in  many 
villa-^f's  replaced  by  the  poet  (rliapsodist)  and 
schuuhnuster'.  These  twelve  funclionarics  are 
paid  either  in  land,  or  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
grain,  furnished  by  the  agriculturists  of  the 
community.  The  whole  of  India  is  nothing 
more  than  one  vast  congeries  of  such  republics. 
The  inhabitants,  even  in  war,  are  dependent 
on  their  respective  potails,  who  are  at  the 
same  time  magistrates,  collectors,  and  principal 
farmers".  They  trouble  themselves  very  little 
about  the  fall  and  dismemberment  of  empires ; 
and  provided  the  township  with  its  limits, 
which  are  exactly  marked  out  by  a  boundary 
line,  remain  intact,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  them  who  becomes  sovereign  of 
the  country;  and  therefore  their  internal  ad- 
ministration always  continues  the  same." 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  in  his  account  of  the 
small  island  of  Bali,  situate  to  the  eastward  of 
Java,  has  furnished  us  with  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  these  petty  states  yet  e.xisting  under 
their  original  constitution.  "  Here,"  says  he, 
*•  together  with  the  Brahman  religion,  is  still 
preserved  the  ancient  form  of  Hindu  municipal 

>  Mnsl  of  iHete  oSieen  ar«  already  oolked  by  Meiin ;  ts,  for  iaKUoe*. 
thft  ^Itlftmilli.  it,  23i  ;  lb«  Join'cr.  x.  lOOj  tli«  wubcrmui.  rtti,  31K»,  tie. 
.  k  I'lteir  ncMlcrn  natoo  of  ZvmiiulAn  and  Ryoti,  tujwrMtr  at)d  inktiot 
fanncn.  do  not  occur  eitlMfr  in  Menu,  or  in  tb«  Rinayaaa.  [CcrtiiflW 
not,  beeavu  the  finl  ii  &  Fanian,  and  Uie  seiiiiul  «  Ara^  tank. 
Tkakk..] 
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polity,  and  its  accompanyiug  Potails,  called  by 
the  natives  Parbakes,  in  subordination  to  a 
Rajah  of  unlimited  power'." 

Will  not  the  above  serve  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  political  situation  of  Northern  India  at 
the  lime  of  Alexander's  invasion,  and  illustrate 
the  remarks  we  have  already  made  on  the  re- 
publics then  found  to  exist  in  that  part  of  the 
country*"?  Most  of  these  petty  communities, 
it  is  truCr  were  then  under  subjection  to  the 
Kajahs;  but  some  of  them  still  maintained  their 
original  freedom,  which,  as  we  have  just  now 
seen,  has  been  preserved  even  to  a  much  later 
perio<I.  Such  instances  as  these,  however, 
were,  at  that  time,  and  continued  to  be  after- 
wards, exceptions  from  the  general  rule;  for 
although  the  laws  of  Menu  made  no  change  in 
the  interior  organization  of  isolated  communi- 
ties, they  were  nevertheless  framed,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  on  a  monarchical  principle; 
which  is  the  reason  why  they  are  so  particular 
and  express  in  defining  the  rights  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  sovereign.  As  greater  empires 
were  formed,  the  number  and  gradation  of  per- 
sons employed  about  the  court  would  naturally 
increase  in  proportion.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  this  is  exhibited  in  the  ancient  inscription 
found  at  Monghir,  in  Bengal ;  in  which  a  royal 

I  Sir  SUnfdnl  R«ffle*'  DMcriptioa  of  Jtva,  vol.  H,  App.  p.cciKtvi. 
The  Biprmioo,  "  nalnnttMl  ftmtM,"  nust  oeniiDl;  not  be  ukeo  hert  in 
the  •trictttl  iKcptalion  of  the  hmn. 

*  Stt  lh«  6nl  volume.  Willi  twptrt  !•  tli«  bnundutn,  >ee  MBav.tiii, 
34&K). 
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graut  is  notified  to  near  thirty  of  such  public 
functionaries ".  Among  these  we  find  the  prime 
minister;  the  chief  investigator  of  all  things; 
the  chief  officer  of  punishments  ;  the  chief 
keeper  of  the  gates ;  the  generaJissimo  of  the 
army ;  the  chief  obviator  of  difficulties ;  the 
chief  instructor  of  children ;  the  provost  mar- 
shal of  the  thief-catchers ;  the  supervisor  of 
cultivation,  and  others  ;  among  whom  we  must 
not  omit  to  reckon  the  king's  charioteer,  or  gen- 
tleman of  the  horse".  The  state  calendars  of 
our  European  courts  hardly  mention  one  of 
these  titles,  and  yet  we  can  easily  imagine  that 
all  the  officers  just  named  had  others  agaia 
under  their  immediate  orders. 

The  supreme  judicial  authority  is  vested  in 
the  king;  and  he  may  even  exercise  it  himself, 
conjointly,  however,  with  certain  Brahmans, 
by  whose  advice  he  may  guide  his  own  judg- 
ment"; or  he  may  nominate  one  of  them,  who 
is  skilled  in  the  laws,  to  the  dignity  of  grand 
judge;  adding  three  other  Brahmans,  equally 
instructed  in  the  Vedas,  to  be  his  assessors ; 
the  whole  then  constitute  the  highest  court  of 
justice,  emblematical  of  the  four-headed  Brah- 
ma, and  are  competent  to  decide  in  all  causes, 
criminal  as  well  as  civil.     Offences  are  punish- 


■•  Auttic  Bm,  vol.  i,  p.  126.  aud  Uk  note,  f.  130. 

"  S«c  Bopp't  Nalu^  p.  45 — 149.  Iba  kiug'«  tquftry  u  one  at  thm 
ht^host  tank  atnoog  the  courtiers  i  Bod  enjoji  rd  npMiil  tiivt  of  ran. 
Mencc. 

>  As  DuxbmaaU,  in  llie  fiflfa  ict  of  tbo  SkodUIs. 
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able  either  by  death,  and  corporal  chastise- 
ment, (from  both  which,  however,  all  of  the 
Brahman  caste  are  exempt,)  or  by  fine  ;  those 
committed  against  a  Brahman  are  prosecuted 
with  the  most  rigour,  and  the  fines  increase  in 
a  duplicate  ratio  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
caste  to  which  the  offender  belongs". 

The  king  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army.  He  is  allowed  to  make  war  not  only 
in  defence  of  his  own  territory,  but  also  for  the 
purposes  of  conquest'.  The  enactments  of 
Hindu  law  in  this  respect,  are  by  no  means 
conformable  to  our  philosophic  notions,  they 
are  rather  maxims  of  precaution  and  prudence 
relative  to  the  occasions  when,  and  the  manner 
in  which,  a  war  is  to  be  carried  on.  Many  of 
the  ancient  Rajahs  are  described  as  conquerors, 
whose  victorious  arms  were  extended  over  the 
whole  of  India,  from  the  western  to  the  eastern 
seas,  and  from  the  mountains  of  the  north  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula*;  but 
none  of  them  are  reported  to  have  undertaken 
great  expeditions  beyond  these  limits,  or  to 
have  invaded  distant  countries,  like  the  Egyp- 
tian or  Babylonian  conquerors.  As  in  its  my- 
thological system,  India  almost  always  con- 
tinued to  be  a  world  by  itself;  so  also  the 
geography  of  the  nation  becomes  fabulous,  as 


4  Menu,  riit,  338. 
'  .UcBU,  vli,  101  aq. 

*  At.  fur  iutUare,  in  tbe  locieiit  ituctijilioB*  Iblikil  U  Moa|^iT,  isd 
tlMwbtn. 
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soon  as  ever  it  steps  beyond  the  natural  boun- 
daries of  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  important,  but  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  for  us 
to  determine,  is,  to  what  extent  was  the  so- 
vereign considered  as  the  proprietor  of  the 
soil ;  and  consequently  whether  the  cultivators 
held  their  lands  in  fee-simple,  or  were  merely 
tenants  upon  lease  from  the  crown  ?  The  lat- 
ter kind  of  tenure  having  been  found  to  prevail, 
though  under  ver^'  mild  forms,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  Mogul  dominion,  as  far  as  this  ex- 
tended, it  is  therefore  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  case  in  earlier  times  also,  when 
India  was  still  an  independent  country'.  The 
transition  from  absolute  propriety  in  the  soil, 
to  mere  leasehold  tenure,  would  naturally  take 
place  when  the  contributions  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors became  so  burdensome  that  their  right, 
without  being  formally  abolished,  must  neces- 
sarily lose  its  real  value ;  but  whether  this 
might  have  occurred  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
Hindu  history,  we  cannot  possibly  venture  to 
determine.  The  only  question  for  us  to  decide 
in  this  place  is,  how  far  the  laws  of  Menu  and 
other  ancient  documents,  recognize  the  prin- 


*  [Th'n  itulitutton  (of  inntie  by  leftw),  of  which  iro  meet  widi  k>  incM 
eilhc/  ia  ancicnl  Hindu  or  in  Motianmicdaa  kw,  woQldVwm  to  have  \t*m 
introdaceU,  Itkc  the  !iy>4inn  uf  rillen^e  at  reuilal  tenure  in  ibc  midilla 
«(«>,  by  uvurpation  tliiring  great  politick!  convuluoas.  Coinult  on  tlua 
heaJ,  •  puu){e  biihctto  Itiilu  noticml  in  ih«  "  I'roltg.  m1  Cbreo.  A^ 
gMtift  couuJum  Aadtfpv.  aji.  AcUer;,  Spicil«(."  iii,  372,  M.«d.  Pr. 
Trmnil.] 
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ciple  as  applied  to  the  case  of  the  sovereign? 
The  remarks  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
make,  relative  to  the  petty  Hindu  communities 
as  they  were  originally  constituted,  are  an  evi- 
dent proof  that  absolute  propriety  in  the  soil 
was  not  inherent  in  the  crown ;  and  the  laws 
of  Menu,  so  far  from  recognizing  the  principle 
in  question,  contain  an  express  assertion  to  the 
contrary.     "  The  sages   who  are   acquainted 
with  (he  times  of  old,"  says  he,  "  declare  that 
cultivated   land   is  the  property  of  him  who 
6rst  cut  away  the  wood,  or  who  cleared  and 
tilled  it;  just  as  an  antelope  belongs  to  the 
first  hunter  by  whom  it  is  mortally  wounded "." 
Could   the   right  of  freehold   have  been   laid 
down   with   greater  clearness   and    precision, 
than  in  the  passage  just  quoted?     Moreover 
the  same  laws  enumerate  with  great  care  the 
formalities  to  be  observed  respecting  the  alien- 
ation or  sale  of  landed  property  * ;  to  what  use- 
ful or  even  necessary  purpose,  we  would  ask, 
unless  propriety  in  the  soil  were  a  fully  recog- 
nized principle'?     In  fine,  wherever  mention 

•  Menu,  is,  H,  >  Indian  Dij^l,  vol.  iii,  p.  43'2. 

I  [With  rafeniace  to  ihU  kooUr  aoil  much  ilcbateil  qsrtlioa,  at  w«ll  as 
to  (hat  coDcernisg  ihi  Uw  eti  piintogcniiure,  ihfi  eitiiKac«  of  which  it  sb- 
latatcly  ileni«il  bjr  tome  writers  and  u  vchemcntlj  tutcrwd  by  oUwn.  bm 
apcfiallf,  CoL  Tod's  abtc  defpnce  of  hit  view  of  Ibv  fvwjsl  lyvlcm  of 
RajutbtD,  la  the  AkUUe  Journal,  N'.  S.  vol.  *,  p.  40  s<].  This  ingoiiious 
writer  thus  dUlingnishea  Wtwoca  Um  Mtmign  light  to  share  ID  ihe  froiti 
of  the  soil,  and  id  Utc  soil  itself;  "  Tba  proprietor  of  tltt  soil,  i.  «.  bo  who 
redeemed  it  from  ttetilily,  is  lite  ryot  cultivator,  by  wimw  ■  reol  oi  Ium1> 
la>  (ia  kind)  wa«  paid  b)  the  poooe.  ll  is  this  rent,  ihti  tax,  this  uibuia 
of  the  laod,  with  which  llio  princ*  •oTmA  ;  it  ts  this  alooe  which  bi 
klwatlM.  or  c«Q  tUc&itte.  beeaiiM,it  ia  Ua«  atoiw  over  wbich  be  fomt*u» 
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is  made  of  the  Vaisya  caste,  which  comprises 
not  only  merchants  but  also  agriculturists  and 
herdstnen,  the  latter  are  never  represented  as 
leasehold  tenants.  Nereriheless,  it  is  evident 
that  princes,  as  well  as  the  temples  and  sanc- 
tuaries, were  in  possession  of  considerable  do- 
mains, from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  royal 
and  other  grants  of  landed  property,  of  which 
we  have  already  given  several  examples  in  the 
former  part  of  this  enquiry. 

But  although,  according  to  the  most  ancient 
institutions  of  the  country,  the  kings  of  India 
were  by  no  means  absolute  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  yet  they  were  permitted  by  law  to  raise 
contributions  therefrom,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility formed  the  chief  part  of  their  revenue. 
In  specifying  the  limits  of  sovereign  right  on 
this  head,  the  regulations  of  Menu  are  par- 
ticularly express'.     In  ordinary  times  it  was 


donioioo.  Sack  U  the  ctste  of  landed  property  in  Rajptvtuu;  vwf 
ythen  idere  are  '  two  properties  ia  dm  UilDg,'  rii.  tlie  ryot  cultituor't 
property  in  tbt  land,  and  the  pnnce'i  property  io  th«  uiu/iuct  thej«»f* 
ll  u  ihii  tnufruct,  wilb  which  the  prince  eofeofb,  wlikb  dcactada  by 
*  fixed  nilea '  to  the  rldnt  wns  liaeally  of  tuch  proprietor."  It  will  bmOj 
ba  Mi>D  that  this  view  of  the  quettiOD  iurolrn  no  contrariety  to  tbe  <tte> 
turn  of  Menu.  But  t»t  alio,  Aiiatic  Journal,  N.  S.  tol.  i,  p.  61,  aad 
»ol.  ir,  p.  'i6'i.  It  u  estremely  probable  that  a  variety  of  ajatema  hmvt 
alwByt  prevailed  in  diScreni  provinces  at  the  nme  tine  ;  una  mon,  aOMa 
kta,  favounbla  to  tbt  peoplei  mom  admiuiog  uf  private  landed  prape(l|'. 
MOW  rajacting  it ;  that  in  tha  aaaia  province  diffarent  lyilvms  Lat«  pi«4»- 
minaled  at  ditferant  tnoes ;  and  that  tb«  iyttem  oT  all  lud  being  lb*  pm- 
party  of  the  aovereiga  has  somotiotes  sarcccdcd  that  of  private  landed  fi»- 
perty,  and  aomatimes  {ivcn  way  to  it.  See  tbe  eiccllent  Miant*  of  iba 
Utv  Sir  'I'homas  Munro,  "  On  tbe  Condition  of  Southern  lodia,"  A^aiie 
Journal,  N.  t>.  vol.ii,  p.  316  iq.  TaAMSL.] 
*  Menu,  a,  130.    The  subjoined  comnentary  nya,  "  In  food  tuiNn,  a 
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restricted  to  an  eighth  of  the  whole  produce ; 
in  cases  of  great  emergency  the  king  might 
exact  as  much  as  a  fourth.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  imposts  laid  upon  moveable  property  never 
exceeded  a  twentieth  part  of  the  profits.  In 
other  respects,  these  impositions  pressed  wholly 
on  the  industrious  classes  ;  the  Brahmans,  and 
no  doubt  their  lands  also,  being  exempt".  In- 
dividuals of  the  menial  classes,  handicraftsmen, 
and  labourers,  must  endeavour  to  make  them- 
selves useful ;  but,  adds  the  commentator,  they 
never  pay  taxes ". 

Another  source  of  the  royal  income  consisted 
in  imposts  laid  upon  merchandize,  and  the  cus- 
toms. In  the  direction  of  commercial  affairs, 
indeed,  the  king  was  permitted  to  exercise  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  influence.  He  might 
absolutely  forbid  the  exportation  of  merchan- 
dize, or  reserve  the  whole  monopoly  to  him- 
self. He  issued  ordinances  relative  to  the 
buying  and  selling  of  goods  ;  he  regulated  the 
price  of  the  market,  and  received  as  his  cus- 
tomary dues  five  per  cent,  on  the  profits  of 

twklfUi ;  IB  bad,  an  eighth  or  a  uKlh,  whicli  is  ibe  average ;  and  only  in 
liiaca  of  iwcaaiiy.  a  fourth  part  of  the  produce."  Some  other  regalalioot 
mora  exact  will  be  foatu)  in  chapter  vii,  p.  190,  131,  rclatire  to  the  ooft> 
Inbntiooa  ia  fruit.  flc«l>,  boneyi  butter,  vie,  oo  which  a  >itth  of  the  clear 
pfoduce  U  Icried.  lu  tlie  nmnajaoa  alju  (iii,  170),  ibe  k.i(i|{  U  allowed 
•  aiiih  part  of  the  whole  reveoue  of  the  land.  [A  leiitb  U  th«  tradiiiooal 
than)  paid  in  lliDdustaD  before  tlio  sicth  wai  imtituud.  It  ii  the  poittoo 
paid  in  the  tnriinry  of  KoMrg  lo  ihi^  day ;  aiul  ibe  Dutch  found  and  con* 
ttnued  It  ID  Ceylon.     Trkmsl.) 

■  rhu  exemption  if,  however,  qualiftod  with  the  condition  of  their  un- 
dcMUodiog  iho  Vadaa.    Menu,  rii,  133. 

»  Menu,  >,  120. 
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sale.  With  respect  to  land  and  river  toll,  se- 
veral other  enactments  are  laid  down ;  among 
which  it  is  provided,  that  any  person  who  is 
guilty  of  defrauding  the  customs  shall  pay  a 
iine  of  eight  times  the  value  of  the  smuggled 
article '. 

In  examining  the  spirit  of  these  ancient  cou- 
stitutions  and  laws,  we  discover  evident  traces 
of  a  germ  of  republicanism  ;  which,  however^ 
could  never  come  to  the  full  growth  of  politi- 
cal freedom.  This  germ  was  produced  by  the 
organization  of  separate  communities,  while  its 
further  development  was  obstructed  by  the  in- 
stitution of  caste.  Tile  authority  of  the  prince 
was  limited,  not  by  the  nation  itself  as  con* 
stituting  the  body  politic,  but  solely  by  the 
influence  of  a  sacerdotal  caste ;  and  the  cha- 
racter of  despotism,  though  considerably  mo- 
dified by  the  priesthood,  was  nevertheless  ex- 
hibited in  its  true  form  by  the  executive  power, 
being  vested  in  the  king  as  a  mark  of  sovereign 
right.  "  Punishment,"  says  Menu**,  "governs 
the  whole  race  of  mankind,  and  keeps  them  in 
order.*'  And,  as  a  further  indication  of  the 
same  character,  Hindu  legislation,  otherwise 
so  mild  in  its  nature,  becomes  savage  when  it 
has  to  determine  certain  punishments  ;  espe- 
cially for  offences  committed  against  the  Brah- 
mans'.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  spirit  of 
caste,  is  it  not  possible   ttiat   polygamy  also. 

«  Meofl.  viii,  400-406.  •*  Menu,  vii.  18. 

*  Se»,  fur  iiuunc4.,  Muod,  viii,  370,  HI). 
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by  changing  the  form  of  domestic  society,  may- 
have  operated  unfavourably  to  the  development 
of  free  constitutions?  Whatever  be  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  it  certainly  appears  that  no- 
thing of  the  kind,  at  least  in  the  European  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  ever  came  to  maturity 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

The  foregoing  observations  naturally  lead  us 
to  a  discussion  of  the  ancient  commerce  of 
India.  What  we  have  to  advance  on  this  sub- 
ject, will  not  so  much  refer  to  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  the  Hindus  with  foreign  nations, 
(which  has  been  already  partly  examined,  in 
our  enquiries  into  the  Pboenicians  and  Babylo- 
nians, and  will  receive  further  illustration,  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  Egypt,)  as  to  the  interior 
commerce  of  the  people,  arising  from  their  own 
particular  industry;  though  we  shall  necessa- 
rily have  occasion  to  touch  also  upon  their 
foreign  commerce  as  we  proceed. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
describe  the  sources  of  information,  which  have 
been  consulted  in  this  part  of  our  enquiry,  as 
well  as  the  use  here  made  of  them.  The  most 
valuable  of  these,  both  for  its  purity  aud  extent, 
is  undoubtedly  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Red, 
or  Indian  sea,  performed  in  all  probability 
during  the  first,  or  at  latest  during  the  second 
century  of  our  era '.     The  work  itself,  which  is 

'  Fcriphit  Mui*  KiTthrsi  in  HodsoD.  Geo^r.  Min.  vol.  i.    Th«  excvl- 
letit  commeatvy  of  Ueao  Vincent,  of  wWb  ■  new  and  very  correrl  edilion       _ 
tulnci^MaUjr  ippeweO,  couuiutog  aIm  tlie  *o]i^«  o(  Ntucluii,  under  Uw    ' 
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usually  attributed  to  Arrian,  commemorates  llie 
voyage  of  a  ccrtaiD  mercbaDt,  from  Kgypt  to 
the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  on  this  side 
the  Ganges,  and  coutains  some  valuable  and 
authentic  information,  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mercial traffic  as  well  as  the  navigation  of  these 
parts.  In  the  present  enquiry,  which  is  princi- 
pally devoted  to  the  commerce  of  India  ?s  it 
existed  prior  to  the  times  of  the  Macedonians 
and  the  Romans,  we  cannot  in  reason  apply  all 
that  is  reported  of  the  latter  period,  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  its  commercial  relations  at  an  earlier 
epoch  :  though  it  is  at  the  san\e  time  quite  cer- 
tain that  much  of  what  Arrian  reports  of  the 
commerce  in  question  may  with  proper  care  be 
adapted  to  such  purpose.  Whenever,  therefore, 
we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  early 
commerce  of  the  Hindus,  little  use  has  been 
made  of  the  accounts  furnished  by  this  writer. 
The  case  however  is  altered,  when  the  national 
industry,  and  consequent  impulse  given  to  in- 
ternal traffic,  becomes  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion :  it  is  then  evident,  than  many  of  the  data 
communicated  by  Arrian,  have  reference  to 
anterior  epochs,  and  we  are  enabled  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  his  information  by  com- 
paring it  with  that  derived  from  ancient  Hin- 
du sources,  which   are  now   at  our  disposal. 

till*  or,  "  Tbe  Coointru  and  NiTiguioa  of  tbe  AocteaU  io  Ibe  IniKn 
Ocean,"  in  tno  volume*,  London  lf}07.  4lo.  hai  tpared  me  tbfl  troubht  of 
•nieriag  at  Uige  into  geognpUinI  amt  vuiooa  other  diaaUNiont.  wbich 
would  lie  ^a  Diur)i  Iho  mare  out  of  plan  aa  I  Itavt  no  iolantien  of  enn- 
iJMDltng  on  i)m  work  iimU, 
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Having  thus  premised  we  shall  not  incur  the 
imputation  of  confounding  diff'erent  periods  of 
time,  if  we  adopt  these  principles  aa  the  basis 
of  our  present  enquiry. 

The  Hindus  in  their  most  ancient  works  of 
poetry  are  represented  aa  a  commercial  people. 
And  it  is  one  evidence  of  the  prosperity  and 
well  being  of  a  country,  that  its  merchants 
can  travel  from  one  place  to  another  with  per- 
fect security  to  themselves  and  their  merchan- 
dize*. But  further,  the  regulations  of  society 
appear  to  have  awarded  a  high  rank  to  persons 
who  were  employed  in  the  business  of  com- 
merce, [n  the  Ramayana  we  are  informed,  that 
at  the  triumphal  entry  of  Rama  into  his  capi- 
tal, ''all  the  men  of  distinction,  together  with 
the  merchants  and  chief  men  of  the  people," 
went  out  to  meet  him ;  and  the  procession  is 
closed  by  the  warriors,  tradesmen  and  artisans^ 

The  internal  commerce  of  India,  could  not 
have  been  inconsiderable,  as  it  was  in  a  certain 
degree  prescribed  by  nature  herself.  For  the 
sandy  shores  of  the  peninsula,  not  producing 
ill  sufficient  quantity  the  first  necessaries  of 
life,  and  particularly  rice,  the  iniporlaiion  of 
these  articles  from  the  country  bordering  on 
the  Ganges,  became  absolutely  indispensable. 
In  return  for  which  the  latter  received  ehieOy 
ipices;  and  among  other  valuables,  precious 
tstones,  and  the  fine  pearls  only  to  be  procured 
in   the    ocean    which    surrounds   the    former. 

lUnayiM,  iil,  345. 
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Although  cotton,  one  of  the  most  important 
materials  used  for  clothing,  is  common  all  over 
India,  and  manufactured  with  the  same  activity 
on  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  as  in  the  land  of 
the  Ganges,  yet  the  fabric  of  the  two  countries 
differs  so  much  in  texture,  that  a  commercial 
interchange  of  both  kinds  would  naturally  be 
introduced.  The  mode  of  life  peculiar  to  the 
higher  classes,  especially  in  courts  and  cities, 
as  represented  to  us  by  the  poets,  imply  the 
existence  of  a  multitude  both  of  natural  and 
artificial  wants ',  only  to  be  satisfied  by  a  cor- 
responding system  of  active  internal  commerce. 
The  constant  experience  we  have  of  Asia, 
which  shows  that  royal  cities  arc  always  the 
principal  depots  of  inland  traffic,  will  serve  to 
establish  the  same  fact  also  with  regard  to 
India ;  let  us  only  compare  the  picture  which 
the  Ramayana  draws  of  the  capital  town  of 
Ayodhya '.  **  It  was  filled  with  merchants,  and  •« 
artificers  of  all  kinds;  gold,  precious  stones, 
and  jewels  were  there  found  in  abundance; 
every  one  wore  costly  garments,  bracelets,  and 
necklaces."  And  in  another  passage,  in  allusion 


'  HamajiTit,  iii,  96,  m  the  ducriptioo  of  iht  mounuoi:  tot  king  I>t*< 
iraiha,  which  put  i  stop  to  tbn  Fuhioublfl  tmoMmtDto  aixl  ocrufiauaa* 
of  Ihe  luKUtiotik  AyodhjrvK.  "  At  other  timet  the  town  ilmp  tesouMM 
with  ihe  DoiM  and  bu»(le  of  men  umI  woidcd,  like  tbo  shout  ot  coaieadlng 
nnnie*.  Tb«  great  mca  wero  ever  goii-g  to  um)  fro  upon  chariot*.  rl«* 
phaots,  tvA  prancing  itcedi.  The  f^nlena  of  plaaiur*  wen  alwajs 
crowded  with  eap-r  inquirer*  after  ihcit  (riendi  and  loten."  Id  all  d»- 
acriptuMia  of  this  kind,  wc  comstantly  ituxi  with  ttivny  pioori  of  a  htshlj 
rtfionl  »l3te  of  <tocial  life  otDoug  tlie  atudeal  Hiodua. 

•  nanajana,  t,  94. 
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to  the  muurning:  which  look  place  on  the  death 
of  the  king,  the  poet  says,  *'  The  tables  for  the 
sacrificial  offerings  are  empty,  the  shops  where 
they  sold  garlands  are  closed;  and  the  bankers 
and  merchants  do  not  show  themselves  as 
usual  \"  Such  descriptions  as  these,  even 
though  we  make  every  allowance  for  poetic 
colouring,  will  nevertheless  show  what  was  the 
Hindu  idea  of  a  rich  and  flourishing  city  ;  and 
we  may  be  sure  it  would  represent  nothing  but 
what  was  perfectly  well  known. 

The  great  quantity  of  the  precious  metals, 
particularly  gold,  possessed  by  India,  may  well 
excite  our  attention  and  surprise.  Though  it 
had  neither  gold  or  silver  mines',  it  has  always 
been  celebrated  even  in  the  earliest  times  for 
its  riches.  The  Ramayana  frequently  mentions 
gold  as  in  abundant  circulation  throughout  the 
couutry.  And  the  nuptial  present  made  to  Sita, 
we  are  told,  consisted  of  a  whole  measure  of 
gold  pieces,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  the  same 
precious  metal  in  ingots.  Golden  chariots, 
golden  trappings  for  elephants  and  horses,  and 
golden  bells,  are  also  noticed  as  articles  of 
luxury  and    magnificence^;    and   it  has    been 


'  Rannjraoi,  Hi,  128. 

I  riiny  (vi,  20.'.,  inilecd,  quetei  the  enilence  of  goM  sad  silrer  mines 
io  tk«  iDounUiDk  of  Capiulia,  which  are  reptcMotad  by  hioa  m  iIm  highti't 
«f  Uw  Ghat  fftBg«  ;  bui  w«  hare  no  Olbcr  proof  of  thi  faci.  1  be  I'wiplut 
•bo  (p.  36.)  ipvaki.  from  biamjr.  of  cvnam  gold  muw*  titaato  od  tbn 
L«w«f  Qaagra ;  Mbeto,  b4xa'e*«r,  tberr  is  oolbiof  mf  the  kiul  lo  be  faunil 
00  w. 

k  Ramijtni.  i,  €05.  605.  See  alau  tbe  inUoductiM  U>  the  Mababhi> 
nrt  is  Fnnk'i  Chmunnatb.  vol.  t,  p.  U7. 

^  a2 
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already  shown,  in  the  course  of  our  enquiries 
into  the  ancient  Persians,  that  the  Hindus  were 
the  only  people  subject  to  that  empire  who 
paid  their  tribute  in  gold  and  not  in  silver'. 
The  quantity  of  this  metal  then  current  in 
India  will  therefore  enable  us  to  infer,  with 
reason,  the  existence  of  a  considerable  foreign 
commerce  and  trade  with  the  gold  countries. 
Where  these  latter  are  to  be  sought  for,  will  be 
shown  in  the  sequel,  when  we  come  to  ascer- 
tain the  connection  subsisting  between  India 
and  Thibet,  as  well  as  the  country  situate  be- 
yond the  Ganges ;  at  present  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  remarking,  tiiat  it  is  evident' from 
the  Periplus,  that  commercial  transactions  with 
India  during  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  for 
some  time  afterwards,  were  principally  carried 
on  in  ready  money,  which  is  more  tlian  once 
mentioned  as  an  article  of  importation"*.  And 
who  does  not  recollect  the  complaints  of  the 
elder  Pliny,  of  the  vast  sums  annually  absorbed 
by  the  commerce  with  India"?  How,  indeed, 
could  the  case  have  been  otherwise,  when  a 
country,  which  produced  in  superabundance 
every  possible  article,  whether  required  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  or  the  refinements  of  luxury, 
would  of  course  export  a  great  deal,  while  it 


'  SM  (lie  volunii!  on  itie  Pcni^um. 

*  At,  tor  esuD))le,  in  p.  36  of  llie  Periplw.  ^tivipiov  xfummt  uu  Ap- 
yvpoif,  whicb  wu,  morsovcr,  iL>tuany  exclunged  agtinM  tbt  utiv*  aooay. 
iyrAir*of  fi/ttviia,  '11k  llinda  gold  coioags  wu  leroMd  coXmc  fp-  76.). 
iho  Kulirtt  of  ibc  prcHOt  day. 

•  Plio.  Hut.  Nal.  lii.  Id. 
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imported  liltle  or  nothing  in  return;  so  that 
the  commercial  balance  would  always  be  in  its 
favour.  Hence  it  followed,  that  from  the  moment 
she  possessed  a  foreign  commerce,  India  would 
enrich  herself  with  the  precious  metals  by  a 
necessary  consequence  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  and  not  by  any  fortuitous  concourse  of 
circumstances. 

This  naturally  brings  us  to  the  question, 
whether  the  Hindus  possessed  a  regular  coin- 
age, and  how  I'ar  back  the  use  of  tt  extends  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  precious  metals, 
gold  and  silver,  particularly  gold,  were  in  very 
ancient  times  the  established  medium  of  ex- 
change in  India ;  but  this,  however,  will  not 
prove  it  to  have  been  coined.  If  we  can  repose 
any  confidence  in  the  published  translations  of 
native  works,  the  use  of  coined  money  would 
appear  to  have  prevailed  in  very  remote  times; 
for  it  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  fable  of 
Krishna:  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  passage 
is  taken  from  the  Mahabharat,  or  the  Bhagavat, 
or  from  one  of  the  other  Puranas".  In  iheUama- 
yana  a  distinction  is  made  between  gold  pieces 
and  gold  unwrought";  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  pieces  bore  any  impression.  In  the 
Laws  of  Mt:nu,  the  respective  weights  of  paras 
and  racticas  of  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  are  very 


*  fofo)  nl.  i.  ^  466.    "  Um  gnode  qumntili  d'argent  mouvajt," 

*  Raaajmu.  1,000.    "  11«  aUo  gan  »  full  bjuU  (oI  ^uxa)  of  goM; 
■  lika  ijuxiliiy  at  nMwrou^lil  goltt."     Meuliou  u  wiut  ouhIm  of  |)fcaeiu 

'  from  leo  to  iwBotjr  rront,    lb»L  iti,  f.  1  H. 
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exactly  determined,  without,  however,  any  al- 
lusion to  their  being  stamped.  The  list  of  kings 
given  by  Tiefenthaler  also  makes  mention  of 
various  changes  introduced  into  the  coinage  by 
diBercnt  monarchs;  but  we  know  not  on  what 
authority  the  account  rests'*,  and  we  have  al- 
ready noticed  the  very  little  credit  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  list  in  question'.  The  Periplus 
expressly  mentions  pieces  of  Hindu  gold  coin^ 
under  the  name  of  Kaltris,  which  were  ex- 
changed with  profit  against  the  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man money'.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
value  and  character  of  the  ancient  Hindu  coin- 
age, it  is  quite  certain  that  its  use  is  of  very 
remote  antiquity.  This  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  permission  to  lend  money  upon  interest, 
and  by  the  exact  definitions  laid  down  in  the 
Laws  of  Menu  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  inter- 
est. And,  again,  in  the  Sacontala  we  find  the 
discovery  of  a  lost  ring  rewarded  with  a  sum  of 
money* ;  and  in  the  Hitopadesa,  among  other 

4  According  to  this  lUi,  Ling  Skvtin.  tha  ikirtj'-SfUi  moairch  of  Ut* 
fiT»l  of  the  nioe  races,  thit  of  th«  fkodm,  hwi  already  tamed  a  gold  Kod 
ulvet  cuioo^,  cOBt^ning  ad  cffigj  of  lbs  Run.  Rajah  Svroanl,  oi  the 
Kcoud  race,  fru  Uw  (int  who  added  bis  name ;  R^jah  Ilctnpsl.  pf  the  m- 
venlh  race,  coined  pircei  with,  his  Dama,  and  t]>e  rtproenlatJan  of  tdne 
divinity ;  and  Rajiib  Gobeocband,  of  lbs  eighth  race,  &t*t  gave  the  rnpae. 
which  waft  hilhorto  iqaarc,  ils  )>mcnt  circular  form.  Jtut  w«  may  jutUy 
a«L,  how  t  beau  thar  came  to  know  all  tbiiT  Now  ii  ha\  bevu  atn^sily  thown 
thai  Ibcie  liiU  itwttv%  no  kort  of  confidenca :  thaqucition,  thctefore,  uiU 
rcniaiot  where  it  did.  Ii  thtrc  c«en  any  Hindu  coinigv  older  than  our  «n1 
wc  i!criu.inly  kn^w  of  nooc.  There  are,  iodc«d.  plenly  of  coins  impwawd 
with  Aomc  cml(l«tn8lical  dovice,  but  none  i>f  ihem  have  wlker  dale  or  in- 
Kriplii>n  of  any  kind. 

'  8m  above,  p.  29ft.  *  reriplu.  p.  M,  36. 

'  Jonei'i  Wnlu.  Tol.  n,  p.  280. 
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persons,   we    frequently    meet    with    money- 
changers". 

Precious  stones  and  pearls,  both  of  them  in- 
digenous productions,  may  be  comprised  among 
the  most  ancient  objects  of  Hindu  luxury, 
and,  therefore,  of  commerce ;  and  they  are 
even  expressly  recommended  by  Menu,  to- 
gether with  coral  and  woven  stuffs,  as  the  most 
important  articles  on  which  the  Vaisyas  were 
carefully  to  inform  themselves  as  lo  price",  etc. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  adduce  proofs  on 
this  head  from  native  works'';  for  even  the  oJd- 
cst  specimens  of  Hindu  sculpture,  found  in  the 
rock  temples,  sufficiently  attest  it.  According 
lo  the  Peripltis,  precious  stones  of  every  kind 
were  brought  from  the  interior  to  the  port  of 
Nelkynda' ;  among  these,  diamonds  and  rubies 
are  particularly  noticed*;  and  as  the  former  is 
a  native  of  India'',  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  some  of  the  mines  where  they  are  found 
must  have  been  worked  at  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod. In  another  passage  we  find  mention 
made  of  the  onyx-stone,  which  was  brought 
from  Ozene,  and  consequently  from  the  Gheit 
mountains,  to  Barygaza'. 


"  n«ki.  p.  37.  44.  47. 

>  Meaa.  u(.329. 

I  Wtieerer  witliai  to  Me  tbun  cuj  iMt)  lb*  GiUgaviods,  which  tn- 
(|Mniitl]r  iDftatioQi  tbe  ornkmeaU  itill  id  um  ktooog  Hiada  wocnco  at  tlw 
pTMMtda^.    Seo  oIk)  UvsKTUii,  iii,  )A7. 

*  *A jtffiac  and  iiamvdof, 

^  Ccmfut  Viaoeal.  vol.  ii«  App.  p.  6. 

*  Peripliu,  p.  20. 
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Although  pearls  were  as  anciently  used  for 
ornament  as  precious  stones,  and  are,  moreover, 
indigenous  to  the  country,  yet  it  is  surprising 
we  find  no  sort  of  allusion  to  the  pearl  fisheries, 
in  any  works  of  the  ancient  Hindus  that  have 
come  down  to  us  ;  whereas,  the  islands  and 
sand-banks  between  Ceylon  and  the  mainland, 
where  these  fisheries  exist,  and  where  Kama 
built  his  famous  bridge  when  he  made  war 
upon  Ravana,  are  precisely  those  spots  which 
are  most  celebrated  in  Hindu  mytholo.fi;y.  But 
this  circumstance  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  our 
very  limited  acquaintance  with  the  ancient 
literature  of  India  ;  because  the  fable  reported 
by  Arrian,  of  Hercules'  having  searched  the 
whole  Indian  ocean,  and  found  the  pearl  with 
which  he  adorned  his  daughter  Pandsea,  is  of 
Hindu  origin''.  That  the  fisheries  in  question 
must  have  existed  before  the  time  of  Alexander, 
is  evident  from  their  being  mentioned  by  his 
companions*.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  in- 
forms us,  not  only  that  pearls  were  found  near 
Manaar,  a  small  island  situate  between  Ceylon 
and  the  continent ;  but  that  they  were  also 
bored  there'.  It  is,  therefore*  pretty  certain 
that  these  fisheries  existed  from  time  imine- 


*  ArriuL  Op.  p.  174.  tiai  raira  fttnUrtpc*  Itii^y  *llp(iKXiove XfyOMt. 
Sappotiog  Hcrcalci  lo  bave  been  ol*  I'liar&iciu  estra>cUoii,  we  nugU  kW 
nadMttantl  Ifa'u  tnulitiun  to  allude  id  the  l'h<EDiciBa»  baf  ing  peirl  fUlwriM 
tD  the  iDdiaa  seat,  as  tixy  bad  ia  tti«  Pkrviin  gull'. 

•  Anian.  Op.  p.  lEM. 

'  Geu|^r.  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  34  In  thii  woilcMimur  ii  called  the  UUnd  of 
Epiodonis,  probably  from  tUt  aanM  of  Htnc  Greek  who  dUcorerMl  it. 
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inorial';  for  the  pearl  is  of  no  use  till  it  is 
bored;  while  the  operation  itself  requires  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  skill.  In  the  time  of 
the  writer  just  quoted,  the  principal  market  for 
pearls  was  the  town  of  Nelkynda,  or  Neli- 
ceram  ^. 

The  use  and  manufacture  of  ornamental 
works  iu  ivory  is  equally  ancient  throughout 
India.  Pendants  for  the  ear,  and  necklaces, 
both  of  that  material,  form  the  ordinary  decora- 
tions of  the  divinities  of  Elephanta,  as  was  ob- 
served to  be  the  case  even  in  Alexander's  time'. 
Above  all,  the  art  of  working  in  ivory  must 
have  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  from 
the  circumstance,  that  the  ornamental  chains 
above  noticed  seem  to  have  been  carved  out  of 
a  single  piece. 

According  to  the  unanimous  report  both  of 
history  and  tradition,  weaving  is  reckoned 
among  the  moat  important  manufactures  of  an- 
cient India;  a  country  which  nature  has  abuD- 
danlly  furnished  with  all  kinds  of  raw  material 
for  the  purpose,  and  especially  cotton.  We  are 
not  informed,  however,  who  was  the  inventor 
of  the  simple  loom  used  by  the  Hindus,  which 
from  its  first  orij,nn  does  not  appear  to  have 
undergone  any  alteration.  The  variety  of  cloth 
fabrics  mentioned  even  by  the  author  of  the 
Periplus,  as  articles  of  commerce,  is  so  great, 

■  Pcriplui,  p.  33. 

k  SttB«M  to  ihi  DonhwKrxl  of  Calicul,  la  12*  H.  IsU 

■  Arrian.  Op.  p.  179. 
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that  we  can  hardly  suppose  the  number  to  have 
increased  afterwards.  We  there  read  of  the 
finest  Bengal  muslins,  of  coarse,  middle,  and 
fine  cloths,  either  plain  or  striped;  of  coarse 
and  fine  calicos ;  of  coloured  shawls  and 
sashes;  of  coarse  and  fine  purple  goods,  as 
well  as  pieces  of  gold  embroidery ;  of  spun  silk 
and  furs  from  Serica^.  As  it  is  certain  this 
variety  of  cloth  manufactures  was  then  found 
to  exist  in  India,  so  is  it  extremely  probable 
that  such  was  the  case  long  prior  to  the  time  of 
the  Periplus;  for  the  industry  which  jiroduced 
them  was  not  the  fruit  of  external  commerce, 
but  of  the  national  wants  themselves.  With  re- 
spect to  earlier  times,  indeed,  we  cannot  expect 
to  find  such  an  accurate  enumeration  of  mauu- 
factured  articles,  as  the  Periplus  is  the  oldest 
work  we  have  on  the  subject ;  but  that  they 
were  generally  the  same,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe;  for  the  Greeks  who  visited  India 
four  hundred  years  before,  in  the  train  of  Alex- 
ander  and  his  immediate  successors,  observed 
the  same  state  of  things  prevailing.  The  cottoD 
garments  of  the  Hindus  were  the  first  to  draw 
their  attention,  from  the  extraordinary  white- 
ness of  the  cloth;  and  they  are  described  u 
being  made  and  worn  In  the  same  manner  as  at 
the  present  day'.  The  accounts  we  find  of  this 
cloth  in  the  prophet  Ezekiel  would  lead  as  to 


k  PcnplM.  p.  13,  16,  23,  28,  33.  36w 
■  Afritn.  op.  p.  179. 
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similar  coDclusions*".  That  the  "coloured  cloths 
and  rich  apparel"  hroiight  to  Tyre  and  Babylon 
from  distant  countries,  were  partly  of  Indian 
manufacture  will  scarcely  be  doubted,  after 
what  lias  been  already  said  of  the  extent  of  the 
Phtcnician  and  Babylonian  commerce".  But 
still  older  and  more  important  testimony  will 
be  found  on  this  subject  in  India  itself.  The 
coloured  garments  usually  worn  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ayodhya  have  been  before  noticed,  in 
the  description  of  that  city  quoted  from  the 
Ramayana".  The  principal  passage,  however, 
to  which  we  would  now  refer,  is  the  one  de- 
scriptive of  the  nuptial  present  made  to  Sita  by 
her  father  the  king  of  Videha^  U  consisted  of 
woollen  stuffs,  furs,  precious  stones,  hnc  silk, 
vestments  of  divers  colours,  princely  ornaments 
and  sumptuous  carriages  of  every  kind.  Now, 
what  can  we  understand  by  the  term  woollen 
stuffs,  but  those  Cashmir  shawls,  which  still 
form  part  of  the  female  attire  in  eastern  coun- 
tries, and  even  in  modern  Europe?  Only  the 
iinest  cloths  of  this  material  would  be  a  suitable 
present  to  a  king's  daughter,  and  especially, 
too,  upon  such  an  occasion.  The  passage, 
therefore,  just  quoted,  supplies  an  additional 
proof  in  favour  of  the  high  antiquity  of  these 
celebrated  fabrics.  Mention  is  also  made  of 
coarse  woollen  cloths,  or  tilts  to  cover  wag- 


Ettk.  4s/ii,  ^,  24. 

8m  p.  168  afUiM  ToloiM. 


"  Sm  iIm  Ncond  roliimo. 
r  tUaMjrua.  i.  906, 
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gons*^.  Articles  of  fMrriery,  so  much  sought 
after  in  warm  countries,  as  in  China,  for  ia- 
stance,  more  by  way  of  ornament  than  for  de- 
fence against  the  cukl,  would  of  course  only 
come  from  northern  climes.  With  respect  to 
silk  stuffs,  they  are  probably  what  we  should 
least  of  all  expect  to  meet  with  in  India  at  that 
early  period.  The  above,  however,  is  not  the 
only  passage  in  the  Ramayana  where  they  are 
mentioned.  Vestments  of  silk  are  usually  worn 
on  festal  occasions,  and  even  in  the  interior  of 
the  royal  harems.  Such,  also,  we  find  to  have 
been  the  case  upon  the  reception  of  Rajah  Das- 
aratha's  four  beautiful  daughters  at  the  couit 
of  Ayodhya^  "  Kausalya,  Suniitra,  the  fair 
Keikeyi,  and  the  rest  of  the  king's  wives,  eager 
to  embrace  their  beauteous  daughters,  received 
the  happy  Sila,  the  far-famed  Urmila,  and  the 
two  daughters  of  Kusa  Dbwaja.  All  these 
ladies,  sumptuously  clad  in  silk,  and  entertain- 
ing each  other  with  agreeable  conversation, 
hastened  to  the  temples  of  the  gods  to  offer  in- 
cense.** From  the  circumstance  of  these  irar- 
ments  of  silk  being  worn  on  state  occastuns  in 
the  harems  of  princes,  we  might  immediately 
conclude  the  stufl's  to  have  been  of  foreign  ma- 
nufacture ;  but  to  this  subject  we  shall  hare 
another  opportunity  of  reverting  in  the  scqui 

Besides  the  materials  hitherto  noticed.  Hi 
rodotus  and  Ctcsias  both  mention  the  bark 

■1  lUiMy&Da.  i.'iul. 
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trees  being  used  in  India,  from  very  remote 
times,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cloth". 
In  the  Sacontala,  we  find  garments  of  this  de- 
scription worn  by  pious  hermits  and  penitents'; 
and  Sacontala  herself  had  a  mantle  of  the  same 
kind,  expressly  distinguished  from  the  magnifi- 
cent apparel  which  was  presented  to  her  by  the 
Devanies,  when  she  became  the  wife  of  Dush- 
manta".  The  king  also,  during  the  time  of  his 
penance,  laid  aside  his  robes  of  muslin  and  silk, 
and  put  on  garments  of  a  similar  coarse  tex- 
ture*. The  manner  in  which  this  cloth  was 
manufactured,  is  nowhere  particularly  de- 
scribed ;  but  there  is  a  remarkable  passage  in 
the  Sacontala.  which  says,  that  it  was  dried  in 
the  sun'.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  differ- 
ent from  that  made  by  the  South-sea  islanders 
of  the  same  material,  as  the  latter  will  not  bear 
moisture.  Or,  might  it  not  have  been  first 
wetted  during  the  process  of  manufacture,  and 
then  exposed  to  the  sun  ? 

Among  articles  of  food,  rice,  according  to  the 
Ramayana,  occupies  the  first  place.  Of  this, 
various  kinds  are  there  distinguished;  and  in 
the  flourishing  city  of  Ayodhya,  the  most  es- 
teemed, as  well  as  the  most  usually  eaten,  was 
that  called  sfwli,  which  ripened  in  the  cold 
seasoD'.     One  of  the  most  curious  passages  in 

•  Herod,  iii,  90.  'oOi^  fXolvq.     (!lbt.  IwI'h:.  iS.  l^i^ui  CvXifn. 
■  JoMs's  \Vori».  vol.  »i,  p.  225.  336.  -  lUd.  p.  2^7. 

•  Ibid.  p.  383.  *  lUid.  p.3t0. 

•  RuBtymu,  i,  101. 
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the  above  poem,  relative  to  this  subject,  is  the 
list  of  provisions  and  drink,  with  which  Rajah 
Vasishtha  regaled  the  well-fed  array  of  Vishva- 
Mitra*:  **  Every  man  had  what  he  desired. 
su<jar-cane,  honey,  laja^  mireja',  wine,  and 
the  most  generous  liquors ;  an  immense  variety 
of  dishes  piled  mountains  high,  and  containing 
dainties  for  sucking,  lickinn^,  chewing^,  and 
drinking^",  together  with  rice-curries,  sweet- 
meats, pastry,  and  large  vessels  filled  with  ex- 
cellent curds  and  whey;  all  adapted  to  the  six 
kinds  of  taste,  and  served  out  in  every  direction, 
in  thousands  of  vessels  sweetened  with  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  the  sugar-cane."  What  may 
excite  our  surprise  in  this  copious  enumeration 
of  provisions  is  the  fact,  that  although  the  ques- 
tion concerns  an  entertainment  given  to  sol- 
diers, we  nevertheless  find  no  allusion  to  more 
substantial  food  than  mere  sweetmeats.  The 
sugar-cane  is  not  only  mentioned  in  the  Rama- 
yana,  but  also  in  the  Laws  of  Menu'  and  in  the 
Periplus  as  an  article  of  exportation'.  The 
juice  of  it  is  sometimes  drank  in  a  raw  state,  at 
others  it  is  thickened  and  preserved  in  vessels 
for  future  use;  but  we  meet  with  no  traces  of 
its  being  refined.     Of  strong  and  intoxicating 


'  n«in»yftlift,  i,  463.     Compara  lh«  dawiiptioQ  iJ  in   i  nliiiliiiiaf  I 
fprva  by  nbuntmaji,  Hi,  296. 
"  A  diik  comiiliog  of  rice.     [Fried  gniio,  in  Wilsoa's  l>ict.] 

*  A  fcnnanuil  drink  of  nnlutvs  ami  waitr. 

•■  Let  lh«  icatkr  fancy  liinueU  in  Inilia,  where  tbty  tmck  the  jaicn  of  ibe 
tut^-cune  in<l  oiher  turculont  fniitei  Ikk  ice.  nm)  ekrv  ihe  bMc)>MiL 

*  Menu.  vtii.  341.  '  Periplui,  p.  9. 
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liquors,  ancient  India  was  acquainted  with 
more  than  one  sort ;  the  use  of  them,  however, 
was  by  no  means  general.  The  Ramayana  dis- 
tinguishes the  Surs,  who  indulged  themselves 
in  these  liquors,  from  the  Asurs,  who  abstained 
from  them';  two  sects  which  even  at  that  time 
must  have  been  of  pretty  ancient  standing,  as 
they  are  noticed  in  the  old  fabte  about  the  de- 
scendants of  Aditi  (who  are  the  Surs)  and  Ditl 
(who  are  the  Asurs). 

Under  the  head  of  strong  liquors,  wine  is 
more  than  once  mentioned  in  the  Ramayana. 
If  we  suppose  this  to  mean  wine  made  from 
grapes,  it  must,  in  that  case,  have  been  im- 
ported ;  because,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
they  do  not  press  the  grape  in  India  itselP*.  It 
is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  sort  of 
wine  is  to  be  understood  in  the  passages  al- 
luded to;  and  even  admitting  it  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  country  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  Ramayana,  it  would  scarcely  be 
the  usual  drink  of  common  soldiers,  any  more 
than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  It  appears,  in- 
deed, much  more  probable  that  palm-wine  is 
intended  by  the  expression ;  as  this  could  be 
easily  made  in  any  part  of  India,  and  was, 
moreover,  in  the  time  of  the  Periplus,  imported 
from  Arabia,  which  is  the  reason  of  its  being 


(  Ruwyiaa.  i,  4111.  not. 

^  la  ike  P«nptu»,  wine  U  Mvcnl  timM  meptioavd  u  *a  article  of  inipar' 
Ution ;  far  iiuluice,  in  p.  33 — 38,  whera  it  ii  Hid  to  Ua«e  bean  brtwgln 
frmn  lUJjr  ud  Sjrifc. 
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called  Arabian  wiDe'.  The  strong  liquors^  how- 
ever, in  roosi  general  use  throughout  India,  ap- 
pear to  bare  been  those  obtained  by  distillation. 
The  Ramayana  mentions  a  beverage  of  this  sort 
procured  from  fruits  and  the  sugar-cane^;  and 
in  Menu  we  nod  three  principal  kinds  distin- 
guished', according  as  the  liquors  in  question 
were  distilled  from  molasses,  bruised  rice,  or 
the  Madhuca-flower".  Of  the  last  we  know 
nothing  beyond  the  mere  name  ;  the  two  former 
are  most  likely  equivalent  to  the  arrack  and 
mm  of  modem  times.  The  Brabmans  are  for- 
bidden the  use  of  all  three. 

India  is  the  mother  country  of  spices ;  and 
we  have  already  shown,  in  the  course  of  our 
enquiries  into  Phoenician  commerce,  that,  from 
the  most  ancient  times,  she  supplied  the  whole 
western  world  with  that  article.  Although  in 
the  few  native  works  at  our  present  disiposal, 
there  is  no  particular  mention  made  of  spices, 
yet  we  cannot  possibly  doubt  of  their  con- 
sumption in  the  country  itself.  This  silence, 
however,  is  merely  the  effect  of  accidental 
causes;  for  neither  Menu  or  the  Rainavana 
had  any  special  occasion  of  alluding  to  the 
subject.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  pepper 
was  very  early  known  to  the  western  world  as 


•  PeriplM,  |i.  91.  k  Runa7uu1.iu.M9. 
'  Mena,  li,  95. 

*  Baina  Latifali4.  [Ckllad  alto  Mabwtb  by  lite  uKiivo.  See  an  ia- 
ttrWingdeKripUoii  of  this  very  cnrbu*  uid  UMfiil  ut«  id  ilw  Austie  Ha. 
rol.  i,  p.  900  »(i..  lofttbcr  with  an  Kconnt  of  ih«  natiie  netbod  of  ■'I'tiflti^ 
Un  Bowen,  p.  309.    Ta^mai..] 
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an  article  of  commerce  ;  for  Theophrastus  even 
distinguishes  several  varieties  of  it".  Together 
with  the  spice  itself,  the  name  also  of  pepper 
seems  to  have  migrated,  probably  through  Per- 
sia, into  the  countries  of  the  west".  There  is 
little  doubt  that  it  came  originally  from  the 
southern  parts  of  Malabar,  from  Cochin  and 
the  neighbourhood  ;  which  was  noticed  for  its 
growth  of  pepper  by  Commas  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  indeed  is  so  at  the  present  day. 
t  With  respect  to  article*  of  perfumery,  we 
arc  enabled  to  speak  more  decisively.  These 
arc  of  variou-s  kinds,  partly  foreign,  as  frank- 
incense, and  partly  indigenous,  as  the  san- 
dal-wood, which  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Ramayana  and  the  Gitagovinda^  and  was 
in  common  use  throughout  India  as  well  as 
China.  Perfumes  in  general,  and  particularly 
frankincense,  were  from  the  most  ancient  times 
not  confined  solely  to  the  purposes  of  sacrifice; 
they  were  also  indispensable  requisites  in  Hindu 
private  life,  and  above  all  on  festal  occasions; 
an  example  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Ha- 

>  TliMphruL  Hist.  rUot.  it,  32. 

*  Th«  Saufcril  QUDB  ii  fipp^iii,  wlteaci  ihe  GnA.  irinpt,  LatiD  fifttr, 
p«pptti.  ttc.  l>r.  Muaict*  Itcmuks  on  th«  tpecie*  of  Peppcf,  «lc.  in  llw 
Aiiatie  Ru.  ToL  >«,  p.  384. 

»  Rtnuyana,  iii,  I3S,  kod  claewhere }  Ohagaviikda,  p.  SB,  6&,  84.  Ac- 
cording to  wbtch,  it  gnw  chi*fly  on  iho  mouotiiiu  of  Malaya.  An  odon* 
rtrmia  an^iMnt  wu  »Ik>  piopared  fiom  ihia  tree,  by  reducing  ib«  wood  10 
powtUr  and  miung  il  with  nil.  Bocknuno  (IVaxreakatulc.  *oL  ii,  No.  i< 
p.  113  H].)  lu*  fufuisbul  Oft  with  a  Wfoeti  eiii)uiry  iuiu  tko  nalitre  aad 
proptitioi  of  tltii  Nood.  Tbe  puaa^**  above  quoted  mutt  be  uiulenlood, 
in  «U  pnbibility.  of  ike  best  apacios  of  aaodii-wood,  jit.  ibc  yellow,  wliicb 
fTMnia  MaUbif,  and  not  ot  ihe  red  ton. 
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mayana,  where  the  poet  describes  the  solemn 
entry  of  Bharata  into  his  grandfather  s  capital: 
"  The  inhabitants,  after  having  watered  ihe 
streets,  had  sprinkled  them  with  sand,  and  gar- 
nished them  with  flowerpots,  ranged  in  order, 
and  containing  fragrant  plants  in  full  blossom. 
The  city  was  adorned  with  garlands,  and  ex- 
haled the  odours  of  frankincense  and  sweet- 
smelling  perfumes."  The  quantity  of  frankin- 
cense consumed  in  India  deserves  to  be  parti- 
cularly remarked,  as  it  is  not  an  indigenous 
production,  but  imported  from  Arabia'.  Many 
other  kinds  of  perfume  are  mentioned  in  the 
Periplus  as  being  of  native  growth;  we  can 
scarcely,  therefore,  doubt  their  having  been 
used  in  very  remote  antiquity. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  enumerating  in  de- 
tail all  the  objects  iff  commerce  mentioned  in 
the  earliest  accounts  of  India;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  female  slaves,  destined  for  the  re- 
plenishing of  harems';  ditTerent  sorts  of  colours, 
as  lac*  and  indigo";   together  with  base  and 


4  Runiyua.  i,  636. 

'  [Mr.Cokbroalie  has  Mtisfactorilf  •honra,  tluU  the  leiiooiu  i;uio  calM 
Olibaoutn  (the  fntnkiDCCBW  of  the  aAcienu)  it  in  indigenoo*  prod»ctk« 
of  lodta  u  \iell  a&  o(  AtsbtA.  See  his  "  Aceaant  uf  OUbanaia,"  ia  tlw 
Asiatic  Res.  vol.  ii,  p.  377  mj.  Acconliag  to  NialRilir,  hvmwnt,  (vol.  i. 
p.  203.)  it  it  not  evta  a  oitiv*  of  AnbiK,  but  originally  bnught  iluiWt 
fTDin  Abyuini*,  ia  vbicb  opiDion  he  it  iupportixt  by  Brvct.  Set  Mi- 
chMlix,  Quertioo  iiii.    Tii*\*l.} 

•  RktDkyaDa.  i,  606.  Rajah  Juuka  ii  thtra  reprcacnled  at  uUiog  ut 
Wn  utlicr  (ireMDU  a  thoata&d  Fenal*  ilavo,  adorned  with  colUn  of  (ikld, 

'  Cteiia*,  Iodic,  cap.  31- 

<<  [mJUo  black,  (calW  /uXnc'lv^ur^ciu  the  Periplus,  p.  93.)  «s  woU  h 
ciuuabar.  (p.  lit,)  Alt  alia  mentioMd.     Al  tlio  pftatnl  dty  itidigo.  callad 
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precious  metals ;  not  forgetting  the  celebrated 
Indian  steel',  and  many  other  valuable  produc- 
tions. But  enuiigh  has  been  already  said  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  extent  of  ancient 
Hindu  commerce,  considered  with  reference  to 
its  principal  objects. 

The  nature  of  the  country,  however,  rendered 
the  internal  commerce  of  India  ditferent  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  Asia,  iu  respect  of  transport- 
ation ;  for  it  was  not  necessary,  nor  indeed 
was  it  always  possible,  to  employ  caravans,  as 
in  the  extensive  tracts  of  Inner  Asia.  That 
this  mode  of  conveyance  was  nevertheless  occa- 
sionally resorted  to,  we  learn  from  the  beautiful 
episode  of  Nala,  where  Damayanli  in  her  flight 
is  represented  to  have  joined  a  caravan  of  mer- 
chants\  But  the  beasts  of  burden  made  use 
of,  in  this  instance,  are  tame  elephants,  which 
were  therefore  attacked  in  the  night  aud  dis- 
persed by  their  wild  brethren  of  the  forest ; 
and  besides,  the  caravan  in  question  appears  to 
have  belonged  to  some  royal  personage,  rather 
than  to  a  company  of  private  merchants'.  The 
greatest  part  of  India,  that  is  to  say,  the  whole 
of  the  peninsula,  being  traversed  with  rocky 
mountains,  would  scarcely  if  at  all  admit  of  the 
en»ployment  of  camels' ;  and  the  moderate  dis- 


by  the  lulive*  int,  ft.  «.  dafk  blue,)  itlll  formt  a  priocipal  bnnrh  uf  iha 
wntntTCK  t«(wMD  lodiA  Bnil  BoVbara. 

>  CitUM,  Iiulk.  cap.  4. 

r  Nilus.  •■).  Bopp.  p.  88,  tie.   Sec  p-  193  oi'ibis  voIuim. 

'  It  it  rtllnl  the  canvma  o(  kiuig  Citaotlii.    Nklu*.  ■».  132. 

•  Tbe  Pcflf)lua  (p.  30,)  upntaljr  rcoiuki,  thtt  m«eh«Ddiu  w»  inw* 
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between  ooe  town  and  another,  aod  the 
general  spread  of  cmlixalioD.  would  enable 
nefchauis  to  trarel  alone  with  perfect  security, 
w)ule  rirer-oavigatioD  and  the  coasting  trade 
a0brded  tinusual  facilities  for  transporting  mer- 
chandize. The  Ganges  and  its  tributary  streams 
were  tbe  gfand  commercial  routes  of  IVortheni 
India ;  and  mention  ■  alio  made  of  navigation 
on  the  rivefa  of  Aepeninsala  in  the  south  \  It 
is  not  improbable^  indeed,  that  artificial  routes 
balween  tbe  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  as  we  find 
lobave  been  tbe  caae  in  after-times',  existed 
even  at  an  enifier  petiod.  The  great  high  roads 
across  the  country  are  not  only  frequently 
mentioned  in  tbe  Ramayaoa' ;  but  we  also  read 
ef  a  pnttkelar  daas  of  men  who  were  commis- 
aoned  ta  keep  them  in  repair*.  According  to 
Airian,  tbe  oommerriai  iaierooorse  between  the 
eamccn  and  wtJteim  coasts  was  carried  on  in 
conmrT-boah  reaseb;  wad  when  we  consider 


n 
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the  high  antiquity  of  the  pearl-fisheries  in 
the  straits  of  Ceylon,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary requisites  thereto,  we  can  liardly  doubt 
that  such  was  also  the  case  many  hundred 
years  before  his  time.  It  would  appear,  then, 
that  conveyance  of  merchandize  by  means  of 
a  caravan^  as  in  other  countries  of  the  east, 
continued  always  foreign  to  the  practice  of 
India,  unless  the  multitudes  of  pilgrims  and 
penitents,  that  were  continually  resorting  to 
places  of  sanctity,  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
pensated for  the  want  of  it.  The  almost  innu- 
merable crowds  that  yearly  flock  to  Benares, 
Juggernaut,  and  elsewhere,  amounting  to  many 
hundred  thousands  of  souls,  would  obviously 
give  rise  to  a  species  of  commerce  united  with 
devotion';  and  markets  and  fairs  would  be  a 


'  It  «il)  b«  suflit'tent,  lij  way  of  illMslraUon,  ta  (|uaU  Capl,  Haitlwickfl's 
■ccouBtoT  Ik*  pilgrimage  and  Uii  held  at  Ilardwac  on  the  Giog«t,  in  30" 
N.  laL  Sec  Atiatk  Rei.  «o1.  vi,  |v  313.  "  Thi*  (»lt,"  iMj%  ihe  cspTain, 
"  i»  to  uinaa]  uBemblagB  of  HimluB,  to  balbc.  for  a  rcrtain  Dutnltrr  of 
iU}'«,  ID  (be  waters  of  t)ie  G4tigex,  al  Uii>  ruuiecralol  apoL  Tlig  mulliliidc 
i-vlle(!l«d  liete  on  ibii  occuiaD,  mi);l>t,  I  tliiui,  with  uu>dentiou,  b*  oom- 
puled  at  two  tod  a  half  millmDi  of  nouU.  Altbougb  the  perfonnmaM  of  a 
ftltgioua  duly  ■»  ibeir  prunarjr  oliject,  yet  many  avail  thenuelvet  of  the  op- 
porlunitj  lo  tntuact  butioca*.  and  can;  on  an  cKlnuire  annual  comtnerce. 
Im  ihii  coneontic  of  nalioaiti  it  is  a  inBtter  of  no  imall  amuKinent  to  a 
curiOMi  obaerver  to  tnce  the  dim,  featurca.  caoonen,  etc.  which  charac* 
lerite  the  people  of  the  different  countrkn  of  Cabul.  Cosbntir,  Lahore.  Uu- 
Ian,  Siriaagur,  Cummow,  and  the  ptains  of  Hinduttan.  From  some  of 
theM  ttrj  dUtant  couotnee,  whale  famiUea,  men,  wamen,  and  children, 
UBiltrttLo  iba  journey  -,  iome  traTolliag  on  foot,  tome  on  horaeback,  and 
nujf,  puticBlarly  womvn  aoil  childf«ui,  lu  long  bcaty  caits.  railed,  and 
coveted  with  duping  mattod  rooff ,  to  defend  tliem  against  the  sun  and  wet 
wvailier ;  and  duTiDg  (ho  continnanee  ofltte  fatr  tlrtuteno  aUoat  faahiia. 
tious."  And  yet  llutdwar  is  by  no  bmmm  iu  Ute  tint  rank  of  holy  places  t 
MaiiMa  aad  fain  arc  eipresily  mkoliotMd  io  llie  Uamayaoa,  lii,  482. 
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uatural,  and  indeed  an  indispensable  requisite 
(o  satisfy  the  waots  of  such  tlirongs  of  people. 
And  coDsequcntly,  (oo.  the  establishments  al- 
ready noticed  under  the  appellation  of  choul- 
tries, the  erection  of  which  was  considered  a 
religious  duty,   and   whose   forms   not    unfre- 
qucaily  displayed  all  the  magnificence  of  native 
MCbiteciure,  might  be  said  to  have   a  similar 
ihitinilinn  with  the  caravanserais  of  other  east- 
eta  eo«ntriea»  without,   however,  the   resem- 
blance between  the  two  being  exactly  perfect. 
AMNMgli  cnmmrffciai  traffic  was  not  carried 
<Mi  m  India,  ns  elarR^ere,  by  means  uf  cara* 
TWK^  yet  there  was  necessarily  au  occasion  for 
Ae  Ottibliiih^rpt  of  ceruin  intermediate  de- 
pAt«  vad  pinces  of  oiercaDttle  resort.     These 
were  pvtiy  in  iht  inlerior  of  the  country,  and 
pnitly  nbo  on  the  ocas.t ;    and  tbe  names  of 
three  of  tbi^m  are  gnen  by  tbe  author  of  tbe 
IVriplos:  Oaene  to  tbe  north  of  the  peninsula, 
«nd  Tngnra  na4  PlnUwan  in  the  interior.     The 
im  of  tln«e>  Ose«e,  or,  andcr  its  modern 
pclblkwk  OB}CMk  n  tbe  preacnt  capita)  of  Scio- 
diab,  one  of  the  most  powcHb)  of  the  Mahratta 
<.biO>>WH,  b<nt  ii  is  also  repcvvenled  by  A 
aammncrem  city,  nnd  '^fonneriy"  a  roynl 
ndeocc*.    At  first,  Oaenc  vns  t!be  mnriet 
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internal  traffic,  and  supplied  the  neighbouring 
country  with  necessaries  ;  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, however,  it  also  became  the  emporium  of 
foreign  commerce  for  inland  productions,  such 
as  the  onyx-stone,  muslins,  coarse  and  fine  ca- 
licos, which  it  transmitted  to  the  haven  of 
Barygaza  for  exportation  ;  and  probably  it  was 
also  a  dep6t  for  the  produce  of  more  distant 
northern  countries,  of  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  Ozene  was  at  all 
times  reckoned  in  the  number  of  holy  towns, 
and  indeed  of  the  first  rank>  the  surrounding 
territory,  for  the  space  of  two  eoss  in  circum- 
ference, being  held  to  be  sacred*'.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  course,  the  resort  of  pilgrims;  and 
every  year,  at  a  particular  season,  an  immense 
number  of  people  flock  together  from  all  parts 
into  the  town,  a  circumstance  which  immedi- 
ately explains  the  reason  why  Ozene,  as  the 
residence  of  kings  and  a  place  of  such  peculiar 
sanctity,  should  become  the  principal  dep6t  of 
interior  commerce. 

In  the  interior  of  the  Deccan,  two  places, 
Tagara  and  Pluthana,  arc  expressly  mentioned 
as  the  most  important  commercial  staples  in 

been  tlM  tbodc  ot  R&jab  Bbirtir^,  ibc  bfotfaer  of  Vknmwlitja.  U  coouiai 
a  conM,  pillerUB.  kdiI  apartmcnU,  curiously  carved  with  f^nrw  of  mea  in 
bi{h  relief.  It  n,  bowcver,  im|MMible  Ui  explore  the  wbnle,  a  grrat  poitioii 
of  ihe  ruina  t«eitig  cbokcJ  up  witb  rublHili.  See  Uuater'a  namtifv,  in  ibt 
Aiiatic  Rci.  vol.  vi.  p.  36.  Oujein  U,  tbcnrore,  certunlv  one  of  the  moH 
UKient  lawn*  ip  lodia,  ead  it  »  ilw  ■  place  nt  grcit  raoctity ;  bolh  whkb 
circunuldtu-es  wuuM  cuocur  io  proving  it  Ui  have  beca  origioally  aa  eeta- 
bliakmcnt  aliogeUKf  rtHmbUDg  iboM  of  Elloia  iui  KJepbuiU,  etc. 
*•  Ayceo  Acbtri,  u,  S46. 
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the  whole  piontc'-  TW  first  of  these  is  the 
aacicvt  Deogv,  or  Pc»ogiii»  **  the  hill  of  the 
fodSfe*  oelefacatcd  &r  its  pagodas,  and  also  for 
Ihe  dose  pnnbaiity  of  the  still  more  celebrated 
BHon';  aad  coBseqacatiy  we  bare  here,  loo, 
another  proof  of  the  iatimate  conaection  sab- 
Mting  betweca  the  cstabhsfameot  of  inland 
rnwifrrr  and  religioD;  forTagara,  being  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  famous  saactuaries  in 
the  couotry.  would  of  coorse  owe  all  its  im- 
portance as  a  place  of  mercantile  resort,  to  the 
great  number  of  pilgrims  who  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years  had  been  wont  to  assemble 
there.  The  author  of  the  Feriplus  reckons  Ta- 
gara  among  the  largest  cities  of  India,  even  in 
his  time ;  a  circumstance  which  would  natu- 
rally lead  us  to  infer  a  long  period  of  antece- 
dent splendour.  From  hence  coarse  and  fine 
cotton  goods,  different  kinds  of  muslin,  and 
other  indigenous  productions,  were  conveyed 
over  difficult  roads  to  the  port  of  Barygaza,  to 
he  shipped  for  foreign  countries. 

The  situation  of  Pluthana  is  not  so  well 
ascertained.  According  to  the  present  text  of 
the  Periplus,  it  should  be  sought  for  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  days'  journey  to  the  southward 
of  Barygaza;  and  Tagara  is  said  to  have  been 
ten  days*  journey  to  the  east  of  Pluthana.  At 
first  we  might  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  with 
the  modern  Patual,  which  in   fact  is  about  a 


•  l*«riplu,  p.  29. 

^  Sm  p.  41,  of  thi)  volume. 
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hunched  and  fifty  miles  distant  to  tlie  westward 
of  Tagara,  and  consequently  the  journey  be- 
tween the  two  places  would  require  a  space  of 
ten  days  to  acconiplish  with  heavy  laden  car- 
riages over  difficult  and  mountainous  routes; 
but  then  the  distance  from  Patual  toOujein', 
instead  of  being  only  twenty  is  at  least  thirty 
days'  journey.  The  passage,  however,  in  the 
Periplus  is  manifestly  corrupt ;  and  we  must 
therefore  be  content  with  mere  conjecture. 
Nevertheless,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  Plulhana  was  situate  among 
the  Gh;\ts,  for  it  was  the  general  market  for 
onyx-stones,  which  were  transported  from  this 
town  over  very  bad  roads  to  Barygaza"'. 

The  most  active  internal  commerce,  however, 
was  that  carried  on  in  the  northern  parts  of 
India,  along  the  course  of  the  Ganges.  Here 
was  the  royal  highway,  extending  from  Taxila 
on  the  Indus,  through  Lahore  to  Palibothra  on 
the  Ganges  ;  and  which,  measured  by  schams, 
was  upwards  often  thousand  stadia  in  length". 


'  [Tin  «ntbDT  probkbty  meins  Bar^gaia.  though  both  lowtw  tppvir  t« 
be  «iaiilntant  frotn  P»uil.     Travsi,] 

"  Pejtpluc,  loc.  eit.  [WitbHd,  wilh  ev«fy  appeanDcc  of  prabalnlilrf 
nppOMt  PUlhau  let  b«  ih«  nodftrn  PulUnib,  iiinatt  on  tbe  soathent 
bank  of  Um  UodltTet; ;  sbout  two  buntlrcd  awl  wvcDbecn  Bntuh  miln 
lo  ibe  «>athw«rd  of  Barowb.    S«e  Asiatic  Rncan-bcs,  vol.  i,  p.  369  m). 

TSAX«L.] 

*  Stnbo.  p.  1010.  Cuaubon  hu  deaiotutnud  lb*  mw  rmding  to  bav« 
been  10.000  fUdiui,  iiutewl  of  30,000.  It  i»  tbe  Mune  nnd  ipoken  of  by 
Pbiiy,  liitt.  Nat.  vol.  «i.  p.  '.II,  awl  whirh  Wilford  (Auttic  IIm.  V6l.  ii, 
p.  48,  etc.),  iwl  oifa«t  wrilcn,  ba«e  eodeavounid  to  «iplaii) ;  but  tbey  4» 
not  infom  ua  whether  iu  anii4(uity  reAcli«a  ai  tis  back  a>  the  tittwi  of 
whtch  wc  ire  (mliny . 
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The  first  writer,  we  believe,  who  makes  any 

mention    of  this   road   is   Megastlienes ;    but 
whether  it  existed  before  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der is  very  doubtful,  as  Arrian  does   not  ex- 
pressly notice  it ;  and   the  admeasurement  by 
schfvns   is    not   of  Indian    but  Persian   origin. 
On   the  other   hand,  the  facility  with   which 
Alexander  was  able  to  advance,  as  well  as  the 
frequent   use  of  chariuts   among  the  aocieut       . 
Hindus,  would  clearly  show  that  there  was  no        ' 
want  of  levelled  roads  in  this  part  of  India.       I 
Even  the  Ramayana  describes  in  a  circumstan- 
tial manner,  the  road  leading  from  Ayodhya       i 
over  the  Ganges,  by  Hastinapur  and  the  Jum- 
na through  Lahore,  to  the  city  of  Giniberaja       ' 
in  the  interior  of  the  Punjab;  and  by  which  flj 
Rama,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  was  con-  ^^ 
dueled  to  Ayodhya. 

The  observations  hitherto  made,  will  at  least 
serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  internal  com- 
merce of  India;  and  the  latter  probably  will 
receive  additional  illustration  by  combining 
therewith  the  results  of  our  enquiry  into  the 
commerce  of  the  same  country,  as  it  existed 
in  times  anterior  to  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies. 
Ill  conducting  this  enquiry,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  same  limited  principles  of  cri- 
ticism already  prescribed  for  examining  the 
other  ;  that  is,  we  shall  only  make  use  of  the 
information  contained  in  later  writers,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  Pcriplus  of  Arrian,  in  so 
far  forth  as  it  either  directly  refers  to  more 
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ancient  times,  or  is  capable  of  throwing  some 
li^ht  on  them,  in  connection  with  the  accounts 
furnished  by  earlier  writers.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  wc  would  request  the  reader  always 
to  bear  in  mind  u  remark,  the  propriety  of 
which  must  by  this  time  be  sufficiently  evi- 
dent, and  will  be  further  corroborated  in  the 
sequel:  viz.  that  the  interna!  commerce  of  the 
east  has  undergone  little  other  change  than 
what  would  arise  from  partial  deviations  in  the 
route ;  while  on  the  contrary,  the  direction  of 
western  commerce  has  been  subject  to  consi- 
derable modifications. 

The  nature  of  the  country  and  its  produc- 
tions, together  with  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
people  themselves,  botli  contributed  to  render 
Hindu  commerce  of  a  passive  rather  than  an 
active  character.  For  as  the  productions  of 
India  were  always  in  high  request  with  the 
western  world,  the  Hindus  would  clearly  have 
no  occasion  to  transport  them  to  foreign  coun- 
tries themselves;  they  would  of  course  expect 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie  latter  to  come  and  fetch 
what  they  wanted.  And  again,  the  Hindu 
national  character  has  no  pretensions  to  that 
hardy  spirit  of  adventure,  which  is  capable  of 
acliieving  the  most  extraordinary  undertakings. 
While  their  fables  abound  with  prodigious  en- 
terprize,  the  people  themselves  are  content  to 
lead  a  quiet  and  peaceful  life,  with  Just  so 
much  activity  as  is  requisite  to  guide  the 
plough  or  direct  the  shuttle;  without  running 
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the  risk  of  hazardous  and  unnecessary  adven- 
ture. Their  India — their  Jamhu-dwipa,  com- 
prised in  their  estimation  the  hmits  of  the 
known  world.  Separated  from  the  rest  of  Asia 
hy  a  chain  of  impassable  mountains  od  tlie 
north  ;  while  on  all  other  sides  the  ocean  formed 
a  barrier,  which  if  their  laws  are  silent  on  the 
subject,  yet  at  least  their  habits  or  their  cus- 
toms would  not  permit  them  to  transgress  ;  we 
can  find  no  certain  proof  that  the  Hindus  were 
ever  mariners. 

These  remarks,  however,  must  only  be  un- 
derstood as  applicable  to  the  great  body  of  the 
nation,  without  at  all  implying  that  some  par- 
ticular individuals  were  not  enterprizing  enough 
to  pass  the  seas,  and  establish  themselves  in 
foreign  countries,  in  order  to  profit  by  commer- 
cial speculation.  Merchants  of  this  kind  are 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  Ramayana,  who 
"  traffic  beyond  sea  and  bring  presents  to  the 
king"."  In  fact,  no  Jaw  had  ever  forbidden 
this  species  of  commerce;  on  the  contrary,  the 
institutes  of  Menu  contain  several  regulations 
which  tacitly  allow  it,  in  giving  the  force  of 
law  to  all  commercial  contracts  relative  to  dan- 
gers incurred  by  sea  ur  lamP'.     AIoreover»  the 

•  RuDAytDft,  lii,  237. 

V  [See  McDu,  iii,  l^;  viti,  167.  Sir  W.  Jone*  hu  rappOMd  Au 
from  Iwltomry  bvtng  noDlioncd  in  tb«  Latvi  o(  Menu,  the  lliodai  muI 
b«ve  been  nivi^ton  iu  the  age  of  tbit  wotl.  N'ow,  that  ihi|n  lictuapiig 
to  Hiodui  weal  to  tM,  Hil  lliikt  a  praportiooito  bunM  litr  Um  tianuJ  «i 
itt«  *ea  was  to  be  paid  oo  moiw;  boirowod,  iuuh  be  ptcfKil)'  t7bc  ;  S«ii  a 
n»naini  to  be  prov«d  that  ibe  Kamea  wtn  Uiudui.  AdiI  Sit  W.'b  ca^M- 
«our  IQ  prove  ibat  tbry  used  tlm  ««a  in  fotncr  sf^,  pfOVM  lliai  tl  it  »a- 
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religion  of  the  Hindus  does  not  recognize  the 
Egyptian  principle  of  the  sea  being  impure. 
The  latter  is  assigned  its  own  peculiar  so- 
vereign ;  and  according  to  mythological  report, 
the  sea,  that  is,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  owed  its 
origin  to  the  inBux  of  the  holy  stream,  the 
Ganges'".  It  is  well  known  that  the  Hindu 
merchants,  called  Banians,  are  in  the  habit  of 
traversing  the  ocean,  and  settling  in  foreign 
countries.  And  a  modern  writer  observes  % 
that,  "  The  commerce  of  Arabia  Felix  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  Banians  of  Guzcrat ; 
who,  from  father  to  son,  have  established  them- 
selves in  the  country,  and  are  protected  by  the 
government,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  im- 
post levied  upon  their  estimated  property." 
M''e  can  easily  conceive  this  to  have  been  the 
case  also  in  much  earlier  times.  In  the  Hi- 
topadesa*  it  is  said,  "A  ship  is  a  necessary  re- 
quisite for  enabling  man  to  traverse  the  ocean;" 
and  in  another  passage  we  read  of  a  "  certain 
merchant,  who  after  having  been  twelve  years 
on  his  voyage,  at  last  returned  home  with  a 

tnxy  to  tber  prittci(i1ei  toi  practkt  in  later  timet.  Il  it  only  witliin 
thete  few  years  ihal  Om  ED|Utli  have  bocn  abl*  lo  cait;  tWir  M|nyft  lo 
•Gt ;  mmI  id  duiag  thii,  th«it  Memt  ii>  have  been  cmplojrd  mootj,  dttci* 
pfiM,  aid  a  Ttrirty  of  fictioni.  to  mIvc  their  coniricnc*.  Kikhermen  ilHrre 
■n,  tnt  thej  cao  coolc  and  eat  ihcn-  foot]  un  khoro ,  and  even  fiNhennen 
fan  an  abotainaltDa  in  hlklaWr.  Metchantf,  howorrr,  may  grow  ricli  al 
t  boine  whila  ather  tuiiocu  aia  Ihrir  cairian ,  and  iJm  .^nntQiaiM.  who  an 
'  wo  uarigaion  thcnMht*.  freighi  tbip*  id  ereiy  port  of  ludiii.    Tham*!  .] 

*  Ramayaita.  i,  400. 
r  Fimn  the  acraunu  of  .\1.  i'loupel,  ia  ihc  Allgejn.  GaogT.  Ephom.  foi 

iWmenlMr,  IBID.  p.  235. 

•  Sit  W.  JoDM'a  WwU,  vol.  vi,  pt.  M. 
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cargo  of  precious  stones'."  But  what  makes 
the  case  still  more  evident,  is  the  slory  told  in 
the  Saconlala  of  the  mcrchanl  Danavriddhi, 
whose  immense  wealth  devolved  to  the  king 
uu  the  former's  perisliiug  at  sea,  and  leaving 
no  heirs  behind  him".  If  in  addition  to  the^ 
authorities,  the  reader  wishes  for  more  decisive 
historical  proof,  he  will  find  it  in  the  Periplus ; 
which,  besides  merchants  of  Arabia  and  Greece, 
mentions  also  the  Banians  of  India,  who  for 
commercial  purposes  had  estabhshcd  them- 
selves on  the  north  side  of  the  island  of  So- 
cotra  *. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will,  it  is  hoped,  serve 
to  explain  in  some  degree  the  manner  in  which 
the  Hindus  took  a  part  in  external  commerce. 
We  have  seen  that  although  it  was  not  (heir 
general  practice  to  travel  in  caravans,  or  to 
man  vessels  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  yet 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  private  individuals 
had  not  extensive  mercantile  transactions  with 
foreign  countries,  and  even  occasionally  under- 
took long  voyages  themselves.  We  shall  now 
then  proceed  to  enquire  into  this  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  Hindus,  according  to  its  several 
directions,  towards  the  north,  cast,  and  west ; 
and  examine  each  quarter  in  succession. 

The  only  country  in   the   north  with  which 
India  had  commercial  relations  was  China  ^ 

'  Ibid.  p.  so.  ■  iiiia  p.  292. 

"  r*riplai,  p.  17.    Tttere  called  Ike  iaUud  of  Dioscoinle&. 
t  Vioeent.  vol.  ii,  ]>.  S74.  676.  lias  ilreatlji  ilxrwii  (hat  ;bi  bum  af 
ChiiM  is  ol  iiiiulu  origin,  iml  niuv  lu  ii>  frora  1p<Im.    f  I  be  wnnl  Stain  oc- 
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Notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles  which  nature 
herself  has  interposed,  such  as  apparently  in- 
accessible mountains,  and  pathless  deserts,  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  the  existence,  even  from 
very  remote  limes,  of  a  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries  ;  particularly  as  we 
meet  with  articles  of  Chinese  merchandize  in 
India.  Silk  stufl's.  and  garments  of  the  same 
material,  are  mentioned  in  the  Hamayana  as 
ordinarily  worn  in  the  harems  of  great  men '. 
Whether  indeed  the  rich  nuptial  vestments 
spoken  of  in  the  Saconlala',  might  not  likewise 
have  been  made  of  silk,  we  shall  leave  our 
readers  to  determine.  The  Periplus,  however, 
expressly  mentions  silk  stuffs,  and  ulsu  spun 
silk,  as  articles  of  foreign  importation''.  That 
silk  is  the  indigenous  production  of  China  and 
the  neighbouring  country  of  Tangut,  on  its 
western  frontier,  both  comprised  by  the  an- 
cients under  the  indefinite  appellation  of  Se- 
rica,  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  require  proof*; 

cut*  to  the  Uible.  Isaiah.  \l\x,  12.  Conipare  alio  a  pOAsag«  in  Mcng^tcu, 
i.  131;  tod  the  "  Moaveaui  Mtilangu"  of  M.  AM.  Rcmuut,  ii,  334. 
Fr.  Trmiul.]  «  See  p.  364,  of  thii  volmne. 

*  Sir  W.  Jooes'i  Wiarks,  rol.  vi,  p.  2&7.  *■  t'eriplui,  p.  3€. 

<  [ti  ii  Dot  •!  all  improvable  tbai  lilk  woi  b)m>  imliganaiu  in  lodia 
ev«a  all  remote  epoch.  Sec  Schlcgc),  lirrlin  k<il«fiil(.-t,  lB'i<),  p.  9.  Fr. 
TnosUJ  [It  »  worthy  of  n»lic«,  that  Uic  Hudra-YamiLla-Tantra.  in  an 
ttnuaer«iioB  of  Hintlu  cuics,  in«ntioDk  th«  I'uodracai  and  I'aiUiutiacanu. 
or  foedftn  of  ailk-wonoi,  aod  nlk'twi«icn ;  ihia  aathoriljr,  therefore,  in 
ranjanctios  witli  iha  freqtMiiit  allutioii*  b>  »ilk  id  tlw  nnatt  ancienl  Sansctil 
books,  may  be  coiuiJeted  u  dccuive  of  ib«  ijuntion,  provided  tbc  lati- 
qni^  of  the  Taotra  b«  allowtd  ;  ol  whtcb  .Mr.  Colobtookt  m«id»  io  ba*s 
oo  doubt.  Sm  hit  Eawy  on  Indian  Claiics.  in  Aiialk  Reicarches.vol.  r, 
f.  61  iq.  Silk  is  known  lhrvtt|hoiil  tlx  Archipelago  by  a  Saoacrit  tamt, 
win.     TpAxaL.] 
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we  have,  therefore,  only  to  ascertaia  by  what 
route,  and  in  what  maancr,  the  commerce  in 
question  was  carried  on. 

It  is  an  undt^niable  fact  that  a  land  traffic 
between  India  and  China  has  existed  hereto- 
fore, and  probably  is  still  in  being  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  But  the  obscurity  in  which  this 
part  of  our  subject  is  involved,  cannot  alto- 
gether be  cleared  away,  in  consequence  of  the 
very  small  number  of  European  travellers  who 
have  investigated  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  route.  With  regard  to  the  commerce  itself, 
we  shall  begin  by  quoting  some  decisive  testi- 
mony  from  the  Periplus,  which  will  set  the 
matter  beyond  a  doubt.  The  6rst  place  men- 
tioned in  that  work,  as  being  situate  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  is  Masalia;  which 
extended  a  considerable  way  along  the  coast, 
and  was  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
piece  goods".  That  this  can  be  no  other  than 
the  modem  Masulipatan,  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  its  situation,  name,  and  produce'.  The  next 
commercial  town  mentioned  by  our  author,  ia 
one  situate  on  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  and 
bearing  the  same  name  as  the  river,  where 
betel,  pearls,  and  the  finest  sorts  of  muslin 
were  sold.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the 
island,  or  rather  peninsula,  of  Chryse,  which 
is  mentioned  as  the  furthest  part  of  India  to- 
wards the  east;  comprising,  in  fact,  the  mo- 
dern Ava  Pegu  and  Malacca.     To  the  north- 


'  F«riplu>,  p.  86. 


'  Mbcmii,  vol.  B.  p.  Sn. 
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ward  of  this»  and  contiguous  to  the  ocean,  lay 
a  country  iu  the  interior  of  which  we  find  the 
large  city  Thiua';  from  whence  raw  and  spun 
silk  and  silk  stuffs  were  conveyed  by  land 
through  the  country  of  the  Bactrians  to  Bary- 
gaza;  and  also  by  the  Ganges  to  Limyrica. 
From  the  last  words  of  this  passage  it  is  evi- 
dent that  silk  was  imported  into  India  by  two 
ditferent  routes ;  one  towards  the  west  al- 
together by  land,  through  Bactra,  and  the 
other  towards  the  east  by  the  Ganges.  The 
city  Thina,  whether  it  be  Pekin'  or  some  other 
large  town  in  western  China,  was  in  either  case 
the  great  emporium  of  silk  merchandize  in  these 
parts.  The  next  question,  therefore,  for  us  to 
decide  is^  by  whom  and  by  what  routes  was 
this  traffic  in  silk  carried  on  ? 

With  regard  to  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
above  commerce,  there  is  a  very  remarkable 
testimony  contained  in  a  passage  of  Ctesias^ 
alreadyquoted  on  anotheroccasion", and  which 
we  have  always  considered  as  presenting  the 
earliest  traces  to  be  found  of  any  connection 


'  Pcriplnft,  p.  36.  U^c  fttviyuot  fuyhrtf,  Xtyo/uvif  b!»ui,  if'  ^c  r6ri 
lfiM>,£ai  tA  A9Avut¥  ri  Zq^McAk-  ilc  r^*-  BapuyaZatf  l*^  Baxtprnf  wiKn 
flffroi*  Koi  tie  r^r  AnivpttHy  xdXiy  tii  roti  rdy^of  ircrra^iw.  Tb«t 
th«  ThiBfe  ol  the  Peiiptat  muM  be  looked  foi  in  llie  north,  that  ii,  in  Seric* 
or  Chuis,  u  quit*  evidanl  from  Um  uprcu  wards  of  tlic  pauage  juit 
cjuAictl.  Pialeiity.  howercr,  umI  othtr  writtn,  pUcc  ■  town  of  ihit  Dame 
in  Malacca,  near  the  tnodeni  Teaaucrim.  Canecrning  this  deurtniPBlioo 
asd  the  rcuont  for  it,  tee  Mauocrt,  I'd),  v,  p.  234,  275. 

«  SdfM  wiilATs  idootify  it  with  the  "  S«iiini  M«lropoIia,"  ofFlohmy; 
otken  like  il  to  be  the  preMat  Sc-Chaen. 

^  Ste  th«  cbaptei  on  the  Babjrtouiam. 
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between  China  and  the  western  world.     "  The 
Indians,"  says  he,  *'  who  live  near  the  Baclri- 
ans,  make  expeditions  into  the  gold-desert,  in 
armed  companies  of  a  thousand  or  two  thou- 
sand men.     But,  according  to  report,  they  do 
not  return  home  for  three  or  four  years'.**   Now 
we   have  before  shown  tbat   the  desert  here 
mentioned  is  the  great  one  of  Gobi,  and  the 
"  Indians"  are  the  northernmost  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  or  those  who  bordered  on  the  Pa- 
Fopamisus.  But  the  expeditions  through  this  de- 
sert, made  in  such  numerous  caravans,  and  for 
so  long  a  space  of  time,  for  what  region  could 
they  be  intended,  or  whither,  in  fact,   would 
they  lead,  except  into  China  ?     The  writer,  it 
is  true,  having  only  heard  of  gold  as  the  object 
in  quest  of  which  these  expeditions  were  un- 
dertaken, makes  no  mention  of  silk,  with  which, 
probably,  he  was  unacquainted.     It  were  su- 
perfluous, however,  to  prove  that  silk  might 
have  been  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  for 
gold,  and  that  the  most  valuable  production  of 
China  would  surely  not  have  been  suffered  to 
remain  an  useless  commodity  in  the  hands  of 
the   merchant.     The   individuals   in  question, 
then,  were  North-Indians,  that  is,  inliabitanis 
of  Cabul  and  Badakshan,  who  travelled  in  nu- 
merous caravans  for  the  productions  of  China, 
which    they   either    exported    themselves,   or 


'  Apud  £H&D.  liicl.  Ao.iv.?7.  This  pamge  is  not  to  be  foaod 
tlw  FrttfrmcDtt  of  Clesiaft,  because  it  stands  onlj'  al  tli«  eail  or  ibe  chtpur, 
but  thtt  it  is  rcdljr  borrowtd  frdm  that  ttritcj-  ia  tridtnt  from  the  conleKt. 
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transmitted  for  that  purpose  to  their  neighbours 
the  Bactrians,  in  whose  country  the  first  pria- 
cipal  mart  of  the  carrying  trade  for  Media,  as 
well  as  India  Proper,  was  most  probably  situ- 
ated. At  all  events,  these  merchants  are  repre- 
sented as  travelling  through  Bactra  in  order 
to  reach  India^  and  Barygaza ;  but  whether 
their  route  was  altogether  by  land,  or  partly 
down  the  Indus,  can  only  be  determined  by 
conjecture.  The  accounts  we  have  of  Alexan- 
der's expedition  evidently  show,  that  an  active 
navigation  must  have  existed  on  that  river  and 
its  conHucnt  streams  long  before  bis  arrival; 
otherwise  he  could  uot  in  so  short  a  time  have 
collected  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels,  for  en- 
abling him  to  embark  the  greatest  part  of  his 
army,  and  so  transport  them  down  the  Indus  to 
its  mouth,  passing  in  his  way  by  Pattala,  a 
commercial  port  situate  on  the  delta  of  the 
river. 

That  part  of  our  question  which  relates  to 
the  particular  routes  by  which  this  commerce 
was  carried  on,  may  be  answered  by  applying 
the  accounts  of  later  times,  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  will  allow  us  to  do,  to  the  elucidation  of 
an  earlier  period.  These  accounts  are  furnished 
by  Ptolemy',  who  calculates  the  distances  be- 


*  Aceonfing  to  tha  \ut»\  Rtunin  ■ccounli,  tlie  priociptl  reD<I<»oui  of 
Ik*  onvuu  whicb  wi  out  (or  laJik,  l*er>ia,  aad  AaUiic  llviiu,  u  m^II 
u  China,  i>  the  rnodctn  Boktiam.  So  that  what  the  aocieat  Bactra  was 
fanarrlj,  Dokhan  u  now. 

'  ruLi,  u((.ll.  12. 
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twcen  the  Euphrates  and  Serica  according  to 
the  determinations  of  Marinus.  He  mentions 
as  a  principal  commercial  station,  a  certain 
I'Uhinvs  pi/rgos,  or  stone  tower,  which  was  si- 
tuate under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  (42*) 
as  Byzantium  and  the  capital  of  the  Seres, 
from  which  latter  place  it  was  seven  months* 
journey  distant.  The  approach  to  this  tower 
was  through  a  defile  at  the  point  of  junction 
between  the  north  and  south  chains  of  the 
Imaus,  that  is,  where  the  great  mountain  range 
of  Taurus,  on  the  western  frontier  of  Little  Bu- 
cbaria,  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  skirting 
the  vast  plain  of  the  desert  of  Cobi. 

It  is  only  within  these  few  years  that  addi- 
tional light  has  been  thrown  on  this  statement 
of  Ptolemy;  and  the  tower  itself,  so  interesting 
a  monument  for  the  history  of  commerce,  been 
actually  proved  to  exist.  We  are  indebted  for 
this  information  to  Wilford,  who  had  it  from  a 
Russian  of  the  name  of  Czernichev,  who  had 
been  made  prisoner  on  the  frontiers  of  Siberia 
by  the  Kalmucks,  and  sold  as  a  slave  to  the 
Usbeck  Tatars.  In  the  year  1780,  his  master, 
who  was  a  merchant,  went  to  trade  from  Bok- 
hara to  Cashgar,  Varkand,  and  Cashmir ;  and 
being  pleased  with  his  behaviour,  gave  him  his 
liberty ;  upon  which,  in  company  with  sume 
Armenians,  he  came  to  Lucknow,  where  he  was 
relieved  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  whose  generosity 
enabled  him  to  revisit  his  native  country.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Russian  s  narrative  of  his  tra- 
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vels",  Wilford  says,  "  The  elevated  plains  of 
Mem  are,  perhaps,  the  highest  spot,  or  at  least 
the  highest  6at,  in  the  old  continent.  Its  height 
towards  India  and  China  is  prodigious:  it  is 
not  so  considerable  toward  the  north,  and  is 
still  less  toward  the  north-west,  where  the  as- 
cent between  the  stone-tower  and  the  station 
of  the  merchants  trading  to  China,  is  by  no 
means  very  difficult.  The  stone-tower  still  ex- 
ists under  the  name  of  Chifael-Sutun,  or  the 
Forty  Columns",  and  is  famous  all  over  these 
countries.  The  station  of  the  merchants  is  still 
their  place  of  rendezvous  to  this  day,  and  is 
called  Takhti-Suleiman,  or  the  Throne  of  Solo- 
mon. The  tower  is  at  the  extremity  of  a  small 
branch,  jutting  out  of  a  range  of  mountains  to 
the  left  of  the  road,  or  to  the  north,  and  which 
projects  toward  the  south,  and  ends  abruptly 
in  the  middle  of  a  plain".  Its  extremity,  con- 
sisting of  a  solid  rock,  has  been  cut  into  a  re- 
gular shape,  with  two  rows,  each  of  twenty 
columns.  The  front  part  is  in  a  very  ruinous 
condition,  and  the  upper  row  of  columns  re* 

«  Anitic  R«*.  vol.  vtii,  p.  3U. 

"  Tbfl  nitos  of  l'«napolt*  are  ftbo  called  bji  tb«  Peniiai  Chthl-^Itoir, 
■fTwbly  to  th«ir  makl  cuitom  of  exprcHing  an  iodeliiiiu  nninber  by  Ui« 
ttM  of  «  defiuil«,  wck  Ki  /«rly.  Cut  tbi»  ower  be  Ihc  Temple  of  the  Sno, 
neDlioMd  by  CleuM  id  tba  eiyltUi  chApliH  of  bit  Initical  Sm  P«rMkBf, 
p.  147. 

•*  In  AX"  N.  UL.  69*  S"  E.  long.  [Id  tbe  mapi  kitfacrto  publislitd.  ibe 
gtognphjT  of  ihcM  coaotrm  u  ettreinely  d«fecliv«.  '11)b  new  Atlu  hy 
SiAutf  lUll  kM  a  place  calleJ  TaUiiSulolman  Utd  down  id  Ui.  31*  20*, 
which  u  naefa  lOe  fiu  Miilh  lu  be  in  the  louU  of  oiC'trliaiiU  trarcltiog  (rom 
IMban  (0  (!bina  ;  to  ay  oothing  of  iu  being  raprtMntcd  oo  the  lofi  bank 
of  ihe  ladtt*,  on  x  plaw,  and  (u  away  fnm  any  BwaataiM.    TaANtb-J 
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mains  suspended  from  the  top;  the  columns 
below  answering^  to  them,  with  their  entabla- 
ture, having  been  tleslroyed.  It  is  a  most  won- 
derful work,  and  ascribed  by  the  natives  to  su- 
pernatural agents,  as  usual."  The  latest  Rus- 
sian inromialion  which  we  have  been  able  to 
procure,  relative  to  Bokhara,  serves  to  confirm 
the  above  account.  Bokhara  is  now  what  Bac- 
tra  formerly  was,  the  grand  mart  of  Indo-Chi- 
nese traffic.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  Bani- 
ans are  established  there,  and  the  road  leading 
from  thence  to  India  through  Bactra,  which  is 
twelve  days'  journey  distant,  is  still  in  common 
use.  The  route  from  Bokhara  to  China  passes 
through  Samarcand,  Cocan,  Takhti-Suleiman. 
or  the  Stoue-tower,  and  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Owsh,  where  the  mountains  begin. 

This  tower  so  called  was  therefore  a  building 
of  considerable  extent ;  probably  a  large  cara- 
vanserai, with  a  sanctuary  attached.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Russian  accounts,  it  is  still  much 
frequented  by  pilgrims :  it  is  here  also  we  find 
the  miraculous  stoned  said  to  be  of  sovereign 
application  in  all  diseases.  At  the  entrance 
the  desert,  some  such  mouumenlal  edifice 
the  above  would  naturally  enough  be  required, 
and  therefore  easily  become  an  important  com-' 
mercial  station.  By  means  of  this  building,  it 
is  easy  to  determine  the  particular  route  as  well 
as  the  length  of  time  employed  by  the  Hindu 


P  Qu.  ThefttoiwcAlled  Ywrbe  prolnblyl 
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merchants,  in  their  journey  to  China''.  If  we 
assume  Cabu),  or  rather  Bactra>  as  their  place 
of  departure,  the  expedition  would  take  a  north- 
easterly direction  as  far  as  the  forty-first  degree 
of  north  latitude.  It  would  then  have  to  ascend 
the  mountains,  and  so  arrive  at  the  stone-tower 
through  the  defile  of  Hoshan  or  Owsh.  From 
hence  the  route  led  by  Cashgar,  beyond  the 
mountains,  to  the  borders  of  the  great  desert  of 
Gobi,  which  it  traversed  probably  through 
Khoten  and  Aksu  (the  Casia  and  Auxazia  of 
Ptolemy):  from  these  ancient  towns  the  road 
lay  through  Koshotei  to  Se-Chou  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  China,  and  thence  to  Pekin,  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  if  we  are  to  understand  it  as 
the  metropolis  of  Serica,  which,  indeed,  the  ac- 
counts of  Ptolemy  would  hardly  leave  any  room 
to  doubt'.  The  whole  distance  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles;  and 
though  the  journey  to  and  fro,  together  with 
the  necessary  delays  there,  is  said  to  have  re- 
quired a  space  of  no  less  than  three  years  to 
accomplish,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  con- 
sider this  calculation  exaggerated'. 


«  TIm  rcMiU  of  Cftmicbftv  fiora  Co^d  to  Culigat  u  u  toUomu  From 
CoKcnd  to  Cucui,  two  dtyt'  jonraej;  to  JM&Hielaa,  one  dtj  ;  U>  GhcralM 
Bad  Ctuli«I.SaltiD.  two  ilayi ;  to  Ibc  pu>  of  Uo>lwa,  oa«  d'j ;  to  tfao  lead 
ttines,  tea  dip :  1o  GimI  Kod  Ike  enlrance  into  Ibe  pUiu,  two  days  i  to 
CuhfV,  oM  day.  Id  k  "  Clian  of  iLe  Couiiliy  of  the  Kirgheai  I'ltiiii." 
(Wrtnir.  1804,  t  designed  elier  »  UuwiAii  MS.  we  meetwiib  the  followtng 
pUcce:  Cucen  {KatKban);  Mubalui  (MurpUnl;  th«  dc&lc  of  llothea 
(Adjiuji  uid  Cuhfsr  ,  with  tiiediOaticca  maikcd  ■>  above. 

'  Tb*  ^^^t^^^t  given  by  Plol«ny  i»  Dearly  tottecL 

*  Ammc  ">*  aodeiai  wbo  beve  uevellcd  Utu  route,  «e  foay  noticf  Um 
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But  the  Periplus  mentions  another  route,  by 
which  silk  was  imported  into  India  :  viz.  down 
llie  Ganges  to  its  mouth,  and  from  thence  to 
Litnyrica*.  This  way,  though  it  was  the  short- 
est, was  yet  the  most  difficult,  as  it  must  have 
passed  through  the  lofty  mountains  of  Thibet, 
in  the  heart  of  which  the  Ganges  lias  its  source. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  hindrances  nature  might 
have  opposed  to  such  a  route,  it  is,  however, 
certain  that  motives  of  religion  and  a  thirst  of 
gain  have  been  able  to  overcome  them,  and 
have  done  so  for  a  long  time.  In  prescribing  to 
its  votaries  the  duty  of  pilgrimage  to  the  sove- 
reign pontiff,  who  resides  in  the  interior  of 
Thibet,  the  religion  of  Lama  furnishes  strong 
inducements  to  undertake  the  journey.  We 
are  in  possession  of  an  itinerary  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  himself,  from  his  residence  to  Pekin, 
whither  he  had  been  invited  by  the  emperor 
Kien-Long,  and  where  he  died  of  the  small- 
pox".  This  itinerary,  however,  containing  only 


mtuionacy  Goto,  lie  ]jiorM>drd  to  Pikio  from  Cftbal,  b;  wty  ofSmatMr^ 
cutd.Cubgiu'.  and  VerkaTul,  at  which  latter  place  iIm  canvu  fioinCalMil 
exchanged  their  mercliaadiie  witli  another  earning  frani  CbioA.  Purcbu 
rilgrim,  vol.  lii,  p.  313. 

■  Periplw,  loc.  dt. 

"  Thi<i  joamay  was  undcrtalion  in  the  year  1780 ;  and  an  antlMiide  ac- 
count of  it  will  ti«  fuimil  in  'I'ucaer'i  Kuibauy  In  Thibet,  p.  443,  457. 
The  princijta]  lUtioni  on  (he  roail  were  Dncbu,  iJiuaie  oo  a  river  aS  Um 
same  name, forty-Mx  d»yii' journey  i  Tukthariug,  twenty-live  i  tli«  town  of 
Cumbn-Gumbaw,  nioctten,  where  the  ^od  I^atna  wu  deluaed  knit 
months  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  ;  the  town  of  Tumdaleln,  fifteen  ;  NtafUiTa, 
nin«-,  Kamml^u,  thiily  ;  Tnlowac,  twrnly-mrir  ^  Sioghding,  fiftveo  ;  ui 
a»  which  latter  the  emperor  had  come  to  meet  hioi.  Ttw  Laan  oadj 
rtachecL  Pekin  a  year  after  fearing  hit  tftideoce  in  Tliibfft.    It  ia  mmOij 
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the  names  of  towns,  with  which  we  are  other- 
wise unacquainted,  and  supplying  no  accurate 
determinations  of  iheir  geography,  will  not 
throw  much  light  upon  the  subject.  Neverthe- 
less, every  thing  concurs  to  prove  that  some 
such  commercial  route  must  have  already  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  the  Periplus:  and  though 
we  are,  indeed,  unable  to  assign  the  particular 
stations,  yet  as  in  after-times  merchandize  was 
usually  conveyed  down  the  Ganges,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  route  in  question  must  have 
followed  the  course  of  that  river,  and  conse- 
quently have  proceeded  from  the  south-west  of 
China.  The  modern  route  passes  by  a  town 
called  Teshu-Lumbo,  situate  in  29*4  20'  N.  lat. 
and  ^0"  7  E.  long. ;  and  as  it  reaches  the  Ganges 
in  a  direct  line  from  hence,  there  is  less  reason 
to  doubt  the  probability  of  its  being  also  the 
ancient  one.  Tcshu-Lumbo  is  a  place  in  Thibet 
where  the  great  commercial  roads  cross  each 
other;  and  Mr. Turner,  from  his  residence,  was 
able  to  see  at  once  the  roads  leading  to  China, 
to  Nepal,  Mongolia,  and  to  Cashmir,  through 
Ladak,  the  principal  market  for  shawl-wool, 
and  the  point  of  junction  for  the  road  leading 
from  Cashgar'. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  merchandize 
was  conveyed  to  a  town  of  the  same  name ; 


of  renarfc.  that  lh«  prountt  mill*  him  by  llw  cnporor.  «niiiitii|  of  iitlu, 
^arU,  and  (an,  uxt  precitcif  MiaUar  Iv  Ihoac  u>  oftan  occaning  m  tb« 
lUnajaiu. 
■  TorDcr,  f.  39S. 
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situate  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dull- 
apur,  to  the  south-east  of  Calcutta,  and  on  the 
central  branch  of  the  river'.  The  Periplus  does 
not  inform  us  in  what  way  the  transport  of 
goods  was  effected  from  hence  to  the  last  Hindu 
market,  Limyrica ;  but  as  the  whole  coast  of 
Coroniandel  was  navigated,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  it  took  place  by  sea. 

The  passage  above  quoted  from  Ctesias  evi- 
dently shows  that  the  first  described  route  by 
land  is  much  older  than  the  Periplus ;  but 
whether  the  second  has  an  equal  claim  to  re- 
mote origin,  must  be  left  undetermined.  That 
articles  of  silk,  however,  were  imported  into 
India  from  China  by  one  or  other  of  the  two 
routes,  if  not  by  both,  as  early  as  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Uamayana,  is  too  well  established 
to  admit  of  the  least  doubt. 

Silk,  however,  was  not  the  only  article  of 
commerce  which  India  received  from  China. 
The  Periplus  mentions  a  second,  under  the 
name  of  '*  skins  from  Serica',"  an  expression 
which  may  be  understood  in  two  difFerent 
senses,  either  as  denoting  furs  or  prepared 
leather.  Whichever  mode  of  interpretation  be 
adopted,  the  skins  certainly  came  from  the  land 

1  According  to  Mannerl,  vol.  v.  p.  332.  lu  ftitiutioa,  boirrvei,  cannot 
bfl  dtfiDcd  witli  prcci&ioD.  It  vits  not  merely  ihfi  em]>onutu  for  Chinew 
coiani«rce,  but  til»  for  the  productioDi  of  Uc&gal,  partjcnUrly  fins  mns- 
lina.  As  the  GnngcB,  with  ill  tnbuiary  BUeanu.  formed  ibo  high  n^  •( 
inltnd  mmmerco,  wc  can  hitnll)-  doubt  tbat  liw  cwnnercial  town 
It  its  mouth  wu  a  pUce  of  contideiAlile  importance. 

'  UpfiaTa  SffHTil.    Penplui,  p.  32. 
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of  the  Seres.     In  Ibe  first  case,  supposing  fur- 
riery to   be   intended,   the   expression   would 
prove,  that  one   branch  of  the   fur  trade,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  in  our  enquiry 
into  the  Scythians,  must  have  been  transmitted 
through  Serica  into  India ;  and  the  supposition 
is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  the  introduction 
to  the  Mahabharal".     In  the  second  case,  as- 
suming these  "skins"  to  have  been  dressed  or 
prepared,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
preparation  of  Morocco,  and  the  finer  kinds  of 
leatlier,  was  formerly  as  well  known  in  Asia  as 
at  the  present  day,  being  still  indispensable  for 
the  manufacture  of  slippers,  usually  worn  by 
the  great  people  of  both  sexes.    But  what  may 
be  considered  as  certain  is,  that  this  species  of 
commerce  existed  long  before  the  time  of  the 
Periplus,  and  was  indeed  of  very  remote  anti- 
quity.    In  the  Ramayana  we  find  skins  of  ani- 
mals" mentioned  among  the  nuptial  presents 
made  to  a  king's  daughter,  that  is,  to  Sita,  to- 
gether with  shawls,  garments  of  silk,  and  pre- 
cious stones.     So  ihat,  whether  we  understand 
the  term  to  imply  fine  leather  or  furs,  the  skins 
in  question  were  obviously,  in  either  case,  of 
considerable  value,  and  an  article  of  foreign 
merchandize. 

The   Periplus   describes  a  third  branch  of 
commerce,  as  remarkable  as  the  mode  of  pro- 

■  TbcH  tUtu  we  IntttUied  by  pilUt  viUmx  m  FnAk's  Chrtslnnalb. 
SsBMiiU  «al.  i,  p.  147. 
"  "  DMr-akiu."    n«iM]rmaa.  i,  6M. 
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curing  it  was  attended  with  difficulty.  We  sball 
quote  the  passage  entire :  **  It   is   not  easy," 
says  the  writer',  "to  arrive  at  Thina,  and  but 
few  individuals  have  made  the  journey  and  re- 
turned  back,  again.     This  country   is  situate 
under  the  Little  Bear,  and  is  said  to  touch  upon 
the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  at  the  point  where 
the  lake  MeBotis  empties  itself  into  the  latter. 
Every  year  there  come  to  the  borders  of  Tbina 
a  set  of  ill-formed,  broad-faced,  and  ilal-nosed 
people,  who  are  called  Sesat®'',  and  resemble 
savages  ;  they  bring  with  them  their  wives  and 
children,    and   carry    great   burdens    in    mats, 
which    look    like    vine-branciies.     They   stop 
short  at  a  certain  place  between  their  own  ter- 
ritory and  that  of  Thina,  where,  seated  on  their 
mats,  they  celebrate  a  kind  of  festival,  which 
lasts  for  some  days  ;  and  afterwards  they  return 
home  into  their  own  country.     The  natives  of 
Thina  then  arrive  upon  the  ground,  collect  the 
mats  left  by  the  strangers,  take  out  the  haulm 
which  forms  the  betre  so  called*,  and.  joining 
the  leaves  together,  make  the  whole  up  into 
balls,  through  which  they  pass  the  fibres  of  the 
haulm.     Of  this  there  are  three  se\'eral  kinds, 
the  large,  middle,  and  small,  prepared  in  the 

<  Periplun,  j>.  36,  37. 

■•  BeutR  by  Ptolemy. 

■  n^f>«C-  ^'*^  caunot  DiikUke  Hie  Hindu  aamt  tttrvivtoy  io  the  Gradk 
appellation :  lb«  urm  ftUeMli«i«  vmA  \a  the  Periplut  lu  denote  betel  i« 
lta),A^Bpov.  (ViDcent.  vol.  it,  p.  735.)  which  ii  alio  applied  to  Uw  p*- 
purod  balls.  Tbc  aamea  uf  lt>e  thrc«  kinds  ire  Malabalbrosi  bwln^banBi, 
tnew^pbarniu,  ami  inieraapluerau.  It  n  cviclenl,  tJwraftm,  thai  the  pM- 
iagc  alludes  to  the  prtpantioo  of  betel. 


m 
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I  above  manner,  and  conveyed  by  the  persons 

I  whose  occupation  it  is  to  prepare  it,  into  India. 

■  The  couDtry  situate  beyond  Thiiia  is  unex- 
B  plored,  either  inconsequence  of  cold  and  severe 
I  frosts,  which  render  travelling  thither  very  diffi- 
I  cult,  or  because  the  immortals  have  so  willed 
I  it."  From  this  description  we  come  to  the  fol- 
I  lowing  natural  conclusions,  viz. 

■  First.  The  peculiar  kind  of  merchandize  here 
alluded  to,  though  not  expressly  mentioned  by 

I  name,  can  evidently-be  no  other  than  the  betel, 
that  is  to  say,  the  areca-nut,  enveloped  in  the 
leaves  of  betel,  which,  as  is  well  knowD,  the 
orientals  are  in  the  i^cneral  habit  of  chewiug. 
The  method  of  preparation  described  above, 
though  not  altogether  correct,  is  yet,  however, 
sufficiently  so  in  its  essential  points.  The  betel 
is  a  species  of  pepper,  the  fruit  grows  on  a  vine. 
and  the  leaves  are  employed  to  wrap  up  the 
areca-nut. 

Secondly.  The  people  called  Sesatae  belong 
to  the  Mongol  family  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  describe  them  in  more  striking  colours 
than  in  the  passage  before  us.  They  are  no- 
roads,  and  travel  for  purposes  of  commerce  to 
the  borders  of  Serica ;  the  festival  they  cele- 
brate, as  is  usually  the  case,  is  at  the  same 
time  also  a  fair.  The  goods  they  bring  with 
them  are  disposed  of  to  the  Seres,  by  whom 
they  are  subsequently  transmitted  to  the  Indian 
markets. 

And  thirdly.  This  fair  must  have  been  bclf' 
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m  some  northern  country;  because  Thina  itself 
was  situated  so  far  north  as  to  touch  upon  that 
region,  which  is  represented  to  be  inaccessible 
on  account  of  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  cli- 
mate. 

In  this  last  point,  however,  lays  all  the  diffi 
culty ;  as  the  betel  grows  only  in  warm  coun- 
trieSf  in  the  two  Indian  peninsulas,  in  JMalabar 
and  Arracan^  and  consequently  could  not  have 
been  brought  into  India  from  any  distance  north 
of  the  latter.   The  solution  adopted  by  Vinceat, 
who  supposes  it  to  have  been  imported  from 
Arracan  by  the  Tatars  of  Thibet,  does  not  seem 
to  bring  us  any  nearer  the  truths     The  author 
of  the  Periplus  evidently  places  the  mart  i 
question  far  north ;  and  makes  the  Sesatae  in 
habitants  of  Middle  Asia,  under  the  same  p 
rallel  as  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  and,  i 
fact,  as  the   lake  Mseotis,  which  is   the 
northerly  part  of  the  former. 


« 


'  And  BO,  indeed,  the  anthor  at  (he  Penphis  hinuelf  hid  befen  < 
•tUed  in  f.  32,  Miwti  s)ieakiTig  nf  Nvlkyod*.  Dial  lb*  Mthb^UhnuB ' 
brought  ihithcr  from  tho  iatiriDi,  that  is,  frooi  Malabar. 

(  ViDi-cnl,  vol.  ii,  p.  &'i7.  Qj  th«  Tatan,  ViDceni  vndentuida 
of  Lusa,  or  I'hibct.  But  tbo  inhabitaau  of  the  latter  country  har*  no 
of  reMunblnuce  u>  Uic  ^Ittngul  pliifsiugnuniy.  Wttfonl,  in  the  Aviatic 
Tol.  i>,  p.  60,  givBt  anothef  explanation,  accofding  (o  wbicb,  lbs  ScMl 
or  IkutK,  were  a  Domad  tribe  on  th«  froaiien  nf  Ikagil.  aii| 
tiiemaelret  by  ihc  occupation  of  bosict-making.  This  opiaioa,  bo 
will  not  fiCFk'«  to  esplaiD  lli«  ditlkiilty  in  queittoB,  u  the  Seaatv  of  Ar 
ant  locAtAl  incoanlries  toucli  fnrthtr  north  iban  Deogtl.  ll  i%  nseh 
tik«lj  that  the  latbar  bas  bcre  confoundfid  two  diBeteot  namtioas. 
dot%  it  si-ctn  difficall  to  accuuiii  fur  itiv  fact,  in  toppoimg  him  lo  hkr*  aui- 
ItkcnTbiua  for  Ttioa,  which  lallcr  appslUltOD  wu  luod  e««B  by  Coma 
lodnipiatc  China. 
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At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  author  of  the  above  work  must 
have  had  very  confused  notions  of  these  north- 
ern countries,  whicb  he  had  never  visited  him- 
self, but  drew  all  his  information  from  hearsay. 
Can  we,  therefore,  do  him  any  wrong,  or  offend 
against  the  laws  of  true  criticism,  if  we  venture 
to  assume  that  he  ht^,  in  the  passage  before  us, 
confounded  two  very  different  narrations,  one 
relating  to  the  northern  traffic  and  its  commer- 
cial mart,  and  the  other  to  the  traffic  in  betel, 
which  he  has  incorrectly  slated  to  belong  to 
the  former?  We  shall  not  take  upon  ourselves 
to  decide  this  point ;  but  that  the  Sesatae  of  the 
Periplus  were  a  nomad  Mongol  tribe,  appears 
to  be  as  little  questionable  as  the  fact  of  their 
residing,  not  in  Southern  Thibet,  but  in  Middle 
Asia,  which  is  obvious  from  the  description  it- 
self. Supposing  them  to  have  been,  as  is  pro- 
bable enough  from  their  origin  and  place  of  re- 
sidence, a  branch  of  the  Issedones  of  Herodotus, 
whom  we  have  already  seen  to  be  a  nomad 
mercantile  people'',  this  circumstance  would 
serve  to  explain  the  commercial  intercourse 
carried  on  through  Central  Asia,  and  establish 
the  existence  of  a  regular  chain  of  mercantile 
nations,  extending  from  China  to  India,  as  well 
as  to  the  Black  sea.  At  all  events,  we  are  fully 
justified  in  applying  these  accounts  of  the  Peri- 
plus, not  merely  to  the  time  in  which  thai  work 
was  composed,  but  also  to  the  elucidation  of  an 

'  S«e  the  clMpW  od  Uie  ScjrtbiAU. 
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earlier  period.  The  use  of  betel  is  very  ancieDt 
in  India  ;  and,  besides,  Ifae  iiorttiem  commerce 
just  noticed  stood  in  no  kind  of  connection  witB 
thai  of  Alexandria,  and  consequently,  therefore, 
could  not  originate  from  that  source. 

The  second  direction  which  the  commerce  of 
India  took  was  towards  the  east,  that  is,  to  the 
Ultra-Gangetic  peninsula,  comprising  the  coud- 
iries  of  Ava,  Pegu,  and  Malacca.  These  are 
not,  it  is  true,  expressly  so  mentioned  in  an- 
cient Hindu  records;  but  the  pandits  are  una- 
nimous in  understanding  Auga,  the  powerful 
sovereign  of  which  country  is  noticed  in  the 
Ramayana',  to  mean  Ava^;  and  Vamala  is  in- 
terpreted by  Malacca'.  The  traffic  with  these 
countries  would  of  course  be  carried  on  by  sea 
only,  though  the  transmission  of  goods  across 
the  bay  of  Bengal  could  not  be  attended  with 
much  difficulty.  That  this  navigation  existed 
in  the  time  of  the  Periplus,  is  evident  from  that 
work  itself,  as  it  actually  mentions  a  place 
situate  on  the  Coromandcl  coast,  from  which 
the  passage  was  usually  made  to  Chrysa". 
This  appellation  is  manifestly  used  by  Ptolemy 
to  denote  Malacca" ;  but  in  the  Pcriplus  it 
seems  to  be  applied  indifferently  to  the  whole 
region  on  that  side  the  Ganges.  How  far  the 
commercial  intercourse  with  this  country  ex- 
tended beyond  the  time  of  the  Periplus,  cannot 

'   BwOB^aDft,  i.  109.  ^   RuQAfUM.  I,  119.61  ib.  MM. 

)  WiUord,  in  lUe  Amlic  K«s.  vol.  viii,  p.  302. 

-  Ptnpltu,  |i,  34,  "  Sm  .MuBtrt,  *gl,  ?.  p.  243  aq. 
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be  determined  with  certainly  ;  as  no  particular 
kind  of  merchandize  is  there  mentioned  which 
would  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  question,  if  we 
except  gold,  from  the  abundance  of  which,  the 
Greeks  gave  the  qeninsula  its  name  of  Chrysc, 
whence  we  may  very  reasonably  infer  that 
metal  to  have  been  an  article  of  foreign  export. 
Nevertheless,  the  antiquity  of  this  connection 
may  be  inferred  from  other  sources ;  because, 
in  the  first  place,  the  Hindus  themselves  were 
in  the  habit  of  constructing  vessels,  in  which 
they  navigated  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and 
also  made  voyages  to  the  Ganges,  and  the  pen- 
insula beyond  it.  These  vessels  bore  ditfer- 
ent  names  according  to  their  size".  Nothing, 
indeed,  could  furnish  better  proof  that  this 
commerce  did  not  originate  from  an  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks,  but  was  the  sole  product  of 
ancient  native  industry  ;  a  fact  which  receives 
additional  confirmation  from  the  existence  of 
commercial  towns  and  ports  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  from   lime  immemorial.     Masulipatam, 

*  PeripTu*,  toe.  rit.  Tlie  iniBllMt  kiixJ,  £him<1  or  i  iidkIc  pkce  of  lint- 
bof  (>u>»*i£itX«'),  aad  uted  for  ntvigfttio;  iklong  the  co*tl.  w«n  call«d  mn- 
gan;  ttw  larger  wo.  in  whicli  voyikgM  wen  nada  to  Malacca,  bora  the 
aaiH  ct  rManHiapKi'nta.  This  last  appear*  to  b<  a  conpovnd  trnn.  An 
tkej  both  of  Mai*}  oripn  *  If  «o,  U  wooM  prove  tha  aavigatiao  io  qaestian 
to  btT<  bocB  carriid  on  by  tha  Malajrt.  a  fact  of  whicli  Ihert  appean  to  ba 
Vltle  dotiU.  Thrf  arc  aot  to  be  found  in  KlarvloB'*  lltcliooary  of  iba 
Malay,  tbougb  we  uight  tcaMmalily  eipeft  the  inteittaa  of  naval  lorm*  ; 
bat  tbara  aco  ufaral  minlft  vary  much  lika  Uicm,  whkb  leiul  to  lupport  tb« 
abo*«  conjecture. 

[f'olamltopboata  hot  ba«n  derived  from  ibe  HiatluaXMOi,  mUiM'Ji-pata, 
roiUo  boau  or  thijM  :  pota,  io  Sanacfil.  Uj^lfiot  a  boat  or  ibip,  ami  rfi,  or 
ilm,  in  lb«  *(fttt«rn  pan*  of  India,  Uaithar  an  adjecbva  form,  or  tba  nark 
of  Iha  gtaitin  cav.    Anatic  Hci.  vol,  *,  |>, '293.    1'uitnL.] 
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with  its  cloth  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  mer- 
cantile town  situate  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  have  already  been  noticed  as  existing 
in  the  time  of  the  Periplus ;  and  if  we  allow 
these  places  to  have  been,  even  then,  very  an- 
cient, of  which  there  is  scarcely  any  doubt^ 
have  we  not  also  equal  reason  for  believing 
their  commerce  and  navigation  to  be  so  too  ? 
The  coast  of  Coromandel,  especially  the  south- 
ern part,  is  represented  by  Ptolemy  to  have 
been  thickly  studded  with  a  series  of  commer* 
cial  towns;  a  circumstance  which  may  not  ii 
probably  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  ruii 
of  the  wonderful  city,  Mavalipuram,  alreac 
described'*.  Even  as  early  as  that  writer's  time! 
it  was  called  "a  place  of  commerce."  (Empo- 
rium,) that  is,  if  we  assume  his  Maliarpha 
be  the  same  as  Mavalipurani,  a  8uppositi< 
which  its  geographical  site,  and  the  magnil 
cence  and  extent  of  its  buildings  abundantly 
tend  to  confirm.  In  what  sense  Mavalipui 
migbt  become  a  town  of  very  great  commercii 
importance,  is  clearly  shown  by  its  peculi; 
situation;  and  admitting  it  to  have  been  at 
remote  epoch  the  central  point  of  intermedial 
commerce  between  the  two  Indian  peninsulai 
similar  to  what  Malacca  became  in  subsequent 
ages,  we  have  then  a  sufficient  reason  to  ac- 
count for  its  splendour. 

The  same  observation  will  also  apply  to  th( 
neighbouring  isle  of  Ceylon.     It  was  through^ 
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the  followers  of  Alexander  that  the  fame  of 
Taprobana,  as  the  first  of  Indiaa  islands,  and 
its  pearl-fisheries,  became  known  in  Europe, 
and  increased  with  the  progress  of  time.  la 
the  accounts  of  Ptolemy,  we  find  its  chores  well 
furnished  with  commercial  ports'' ;  and  if  we 
cannot  venture  to  refer  the  precise  information 
which  this  author  gives,  not  only  of  the  coast, 
but  also  of  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  to  a  Phceni- 
cian  source,  yet  the  stupendous  monuments, 
still  found  there,  are  amply  sufficient  to  show, 
that  at  some  distant  time,  as  we  know  also  to 
have  been  the  case,  according  to  Cosmas,  even 
in  the  sixth  century'^  this  island  was  the  centre 

4  Pul.  vti,  cap.  12. 

'  Cmou  Indicoplcuites  ■ptid  MoatfaacoD  Bibl.  Pair,  rol,  ti,  p.  336. 
The  wboJ«  p«nagn  U  too  ttnportAol,  mn;ferencc  to  Ceylon,  and  ihc  lactfat 
CWBOwio  nf  lodia,  to  be  omittad  here.  "  Taprotwna,  called  by  the  Hin- 
dlta  Sclandiv.  CSlohala-Dwipa,)  ia  a  laig*  ulaMl  in  Ui«  ludian  oroaa, 
wtan  the  hyaciBth>itoDO  (niby)  ia  fonnd ;  it  ii  oppottie  to  ibe  p«ppai 
oaunlry  (Malabai ) ;  and  in  tka  vicioitf  ara  namerout  uUtet  tioall  islands 
(the  Malditet).  It  U  govcroad  by  two  kings,  on6  or  whom  rules  io  tha 
CMUlry  of  tlK  hytctnth-iuiaei  (the  notiDtain  tracts  of  tb«  iattiior) ;  ud 
the  otitv  oo  the  eoait.  with  iti  harbovn  and  comni«fciat  lowni.  From  all 
Indta.  Prnia,  and  Klbiopis,  beiwet^  whicb  countrie:i  it  is  siiuau  in  tha 
middle,  an  infinite  number  of  veiseU  arrive  at,  as  well  as  go  from,  Ceyloo. 
Frani  the  interior  of  the  rontiaetit,  as,  for  inatanc*.  from  China  (rlUviria), 
and  olhcr  comnierml  counlriea,  it  reeciica  aiLk,  aloei.  dovea.  and  other 
productiofM,  which  it  eiportt  to  Malabar  (HaXA),whera  the  pepper  |{rowa, 
■nd  Id  CallieBe.  froto  wh«iK«  ■■  bntugiit  bteal  aad  citAh,  for  this  tatter  h 
•Ito  a  great  eocntnercial  port.  It  likawisa  makei  cotiaigiunenu  lo  Siitda  oa 
the  borders  at  India,  wh«w»  OOiriM  taatk  and  casloreutn ;  atid  also  to  P«r> 
ail,  Vaneo,  and  .\dul«.  From  alt  ibeae  coantrics  it  receives  articles  of 
prodiM«.  wbkb  a|aia  it  traaimiti  into  ihe  interior,  together  with  its  owa 
|vadMcttans.  Selaodtv  is  eoniequently  a  (real  cmpoiium ;  and  being  tila- 
ai«  in  the  ffliddl*  of  India,  it  raceivw  Marchaediie  frooi,  as  wcU  u  aeodi  it 
to.  all  parti  ef  Iha  world."  It  ia  tbenfort  evident,  from  Itii*  passa^.  that 
Ctjrlen  waa.  in  Ihe  veer  500  of  oar  en.  the  principal  mart  of  iha  carrying 
irada  of  ladii ;  and  that  it  was  to  IkiM  bundiv)  years  earlier,  ia  the  line 
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of  Hindu  commerce;  for  which  purpose,  in- 
deed, its  natural  situation  and  commodious 
havens  afforded  singular  opportunities. 

The  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  on  thig 
side  the  Ganges,  contained  in  the  time  of  the 
Periplus  a  chain  of  ports,  of  which  Barygaza 
in  the  north,  and  Muziris,  together  with  Nel- 
kynda,  in  the  south,  were  the  most  consider- 
able. The  first  is  Bcroach,  not  many  years 
since  reduced  by  the  British  arms,  and  which 
in  modem  times  has  lost  much  of  its  aacient 
splendour,  owing  to  the  nei<<hbourhood  of  Su- 
ral; Muziris  in  Limyrica,  will  be  found  in  (he 
present  Mangalore;  and  Nelkynda  survives  in 
Neliceram*.  Pattala,  which  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  even   in  Alexanders 

of  I'tolemy,  i>  iil*o  cettatti,  from  OmI  author's  own  occoudL  Athl  to  tt 
vnut  Bltfi  in  the  Ittne  of  tho  emperor  CUudios,  occonliag  to  I'iiay ,  lliaL 
Vnl-  li,  34.  Ftoin  tliia  writer,  who  quote*  ibfl  iMtimoajr  of  ■seient  kisto- 
riuu  (priici  M«iFM«wnO>aam«ly,  tboM  of  Alc>mo<)cr's  tge,  ■•  wbo  6na  di*- 
covcred  TaprolMDA  to  b«  xa  island,"  we  Icara  that  Ce^ton  enjnjri  t^ 
comnncHl  r^sution  in  tlie  tima  of  tUc  Ptolemiesi,  aiM)  flvcu  in  that  «( 
AleKioder.  If  we  exteoJ  tfait  period  but  i  ccotur;  kod  a  bu\i  furibtr  back, 
which  no  one,  sure);,  nill  con«ider  unrcuonaMe,  wc  cone  nt  once  lu  the 
iniertfttiog  hisloficsl  fact,  thai  duiitig  a  <i|>ace  of  a  tbonMod  yeun.  that  ii, 
front  600  twroie  Chml  to  &0O  after,  the  iftJand  of  Ceyloo,  ao  foavenientlj 
aitnated  for  luch  a  purpoK,  continutd  to  be  the  great  emporium  uf  the 
Hindu  carrying  trade,  from  Adule  oo  the  coast  of  Africa.  Yemen,  Malafaw. 
and  the  I' 1  ire- 0 angelic  peninsula,  even  to  China.  Un  ilio  othec  bawt,  in 
tba  mythology  and  iu  thv  ohlest  epic  |>oeina  of  India,  Ceylon  doet  not  at  all 
tppur  in  thii  mattei-of-tact  ibape,  but  only  aa  Utt  land  of  fable ;  a  rJniiM 
■tanoe.  however,  whwh  teod»  to  establiih  iU  claim  lo  ranot*  antJ^BOy. 
With  te^rd  lo  the  ancient  uonuneuls  >till  eiialing  in  Ceyfon,  panicuhuty 
Ibe  ruina  uf  ftUndotu,  and  tli«  gigantic  n»ervoira  la  be  found  t)iere  and  at 
Thoo-ooMlee,  tee  eipecially  Bertolscci'i  View  of  iba  igricBltunU.  nnwiutc 
oal,  tod  finaiKial  inicrot  of  Ceyton,  London,  tBi7.    bee  AppMkdU  C 

■-  See  ibe  nap  ia  Vincaot'a  edition  of  the  Periptua.    Theae  place*  m 
•omewhai  diArtoUy  laid  down  in  ManiWft. 
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time,  would  appear  to  be  more  ancient  than 
the  former;  accordin;^  to  the  illustrations  fur- 
nished by  Pottinger,  this  town  is  not  to  be 
identified  with  Tatta,  as  was  once  supposed, 
but  with  the  modern  Hydrabad',  situate  on  the 
Delta  of  the  Indus,  in  lat.  25.  If,  as  it  is  said, 
the  word  Pattala,  in  Sanscrit,  means  '*a  com- 
mercial town,"  this  circumstance  would  prove 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  navigation  carried 
on  by  the  Indus;  and  Agatharchides",  who 
wrote  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  before 
the  lime  of  the  Periplus,  had  previously  no- 
ticed the  active  commercial  intercourse  kept  up 
between  Pattala  and  Yemen.  Of  the  other 
towns,  we  shall  only  mention  Calliene,  the  mo- 
dern Gallian,  situate  over  against  Bombay  and 
the  islands  of  Salsette  and  Elephanta,  as  a 
proof  that  in  the  vicinity  of  these  famous  sanc- 
tuaries, commerce  had  once  fixed  her  al>ode. 
Calliene  is  expressly  mentioned  as  having  been 
formerly  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
but  that  its  decay  was  owing  to  a  certain  king, 
named  Sandanes  ". 

From  these  and  other  similar  towns,  the  com- 
merce of  India  was  directed  towards  the  west. 
We  have  already  observed  that  it  would  be 
precipitate  to  apply  what  the  Periplus  reports 
of  their  flourishing  condition  to  an  earlier  pe- 
riod ;  because  the  commercial  prosperity  al- 
luded to  in  that  work,  originated  altogether  in 


*  See  tli«  volswe  on  IIm  Pf  mins. 

•  Ocogr.  Mb.  i.  |i.  OS. 
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the  direct  intercourse  of  India  with  Egypt; 
which  only  commenced  under  the  Romans, 
and  was  not  even  in  existence  during  the  Pto- 
lemies. Independently  of  this,  however,  a  very 
ancient  connection  subsisted  between  India  and 
Arabia,  and  mediately  with  Egypt  also,  by 
means  of  the  commercial  towns  established  on 
the  Nile  as  well  as  on  the  Euphrates  and  Ti- 
gris. This  point  has  been  already  in  great 
measure  ascertained^  in  the  course  of  our  en- 
quiries into  the  Phoenicians  and  Babylonians; 
and  will  receive  additional  confirmation  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethio- 
pians. M^ithout,  therefore,  repeating  what  has 
been  formerly  said  on  another  occasion,  or  anti- 
cipating the  regular  series  of  our  remarks,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  observing  in  this 
place,  that  if  Arabia  drew  largely  xipon  the 
productions  of  India,  yet  in  its  turn  this  latter 
country  was  no  less  indebted  to  those  of  the 
former.  Frankincense  forms  an  article  of  com- 
merce peculiar  to  Arabia,  though  in  part  ori- 
ginally imported  thither  from  Africa.  Now  we 
have  already  shown  how  general  was  the  use 
of  this  perfume  in  India,  and  yet,  according  to 
the  express  testimony  of  the  Periplus^  it  all 
came  from  Arabia;  from  which  country,  in- 
deed, India,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 

t  Periplus,  p.  18.  Tba  priDcipal  mart  at  tht  fnoLincanM  lnd«  on  ite 
eeut  Df  Anbia,  wti  Mocba  ;  to  wbich  place  vcwob  can*  fran  Buytata 
and  Litajrtei,  aiKl  rtceirad  io  «acbmD{^  fgr  coiton  goodsi  etc.,  tlw  iaceaf 
fn>m  the  king'*  otfiren,  Fron  ihu  it  would  np^mi  tkal  the  mdc  in  qw»- 
tic>n,  at  Mocka,  wai  a  rojal  aonopol;. 
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world,  must  have  derived  her  supplies  of  that 
article  from  the  earliest  times. 

Besides  this  commercial  intercourse  between 
India  and  Arabia,  the  Pcriplus  informs  us  of 
another  scarcely  less  remarkable  trade,  carried 
on  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa;  comprised 
by  us  under  the  general  denomination  of  Zan* 
guebar^  that  is,  the  Black,  or  Caffre  coast. 
After  having  enumerated  the  commercial  sta- 
tions as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Rhapta»  now 
called  Delgado",  which  was  the  most  southerly 
point  of  his  geographical  knowledge,  and  after 
describing  their  mercantile  relations  with  Eg>*pt, 
the  author  continues',  "Moreover,  indigenous 
productions,  such  as  corn,  rice,  butter",  oil  of 
sesamum,  coarse  and  fine  cotton  goods,  and 
cane  honey,  (which  we  call  sugar,)  are  regularly 
exported  from  the  interior  of  Ariaka  (Concan), 
and  from  Barygaza  to  the  opposite  coast.  Some 
particular  vessels  are  purposely  destined  for 
this  trade,  others  engage  in  it  only  as  occasion 
or  opportunity  offer."  It  is  obvious  that  the 
navigation  just  noticed,  could  have  bad  no  sort 
of   connection   with   the   Grseco-Iudian   com- 


*  Siuut  io  lu.  10*  wuUi.    Sm  Visceot't  nup,  vol.  ti.  p.  131. 

*  Pcriplus.  p.  8. 

*  Gbe*,  or  m«lud  butter ;  in  ittdiipniMbU  requmu  ia  lodii,  for  nlt- 
(iowi  u  w«U  u  ctimnKMi  purpoau.  It  appvan  alw  io  kavt  been  known 
to  Cte«iu;  foi  th«  "oil  of  ntlli."  noticed  by  bim  in  hia  Indies,  cap.  xzii. 
ctn  b«  DOtltioi;  eUe.  We  may  lemaii.  by  iLa  way,  that  MToal  of  tb« 
•toriaa  nUied  by  thia  writer,  and  which  have  umlly  bean  coiMkknd  «■ 
■nooDf^ovi  abaurdilica,  may  be  cxpUincd  in  a  timila/  matiusr.  ilia 
Cjaoccphali.  Tor  initUaee,  or  people  wiib  iLo  head  of  a  dog,  apptar  to 
neaa  the  Fariaha,  ot  aoni  othv  iaporii  caMc 
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merce;  but  was  perfectly  independent,  and  for 
that  reason,  of  much  earlier  origin   than   the 
other.     From  what  follows,  it  is  also  evident 
that  both  the  persons  and  vessels  enc^aged   in 
this  trade  were  Arabian;  for  the  whole  coast, 
Ihuugh  parcelled  out  among  several  petty  chiefs, 
was  nevertheless  dependent  on  Arabian  princes*. 
But  further,  observes  Arrian,  '*  This  navigation 
was  regularly  managed ;"  an  expression  which, 
as  applied  in  reference  to  those  seas>  can  mean 
nothing  else  than  that  it  was  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  monsoons.     Here,  then,  we  have  an 
indisputable  proof  of  the  existence  in  very  an- 
cient times,  of  a  maritime  commerce,  carried 
on  by  the  Arabians  between  India  and  the  op- 
posite coast  of  Africa ;  we  see  in  what  manner, 
and  by  whom,  the  productions  of  the   former 
country  were  conveyed  into  the  latter;  though 
it  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  importation  of 
Indian  produce  into  Africa,  by  means  of  the 
intermediate  traders  of  Arabia  Felix,  was  much 
more  considerable.     **  Here,"  says  the   Feri- 
plus,  "  was  Muza  (the  present  Mocha),  wholly 
inhabited   by   Arab  ship-owners   and   sailors, 
who  traded  at  the  opposite  port  of  Barygaza, 
with  the  productions  of  their  native  country'." 
U  is  surprising,  that  under  this  head  the  Pe- 
riplus  makes  no  mention  of  gold.     Now,  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  towards  the  south,  con- 
tained precisely  those  countries  where  this  me- 
tal  is  found;   and    when  we  observe   in    lator 


«  Ptnpliii,  f.  10.  ts. 
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times,  that  the  exchange  of  African  gold  for  the 
spices  and  cloth  of  India  was  of  regular  occur- 
rence,  and  considering  moreover  that  similar 
commercial  transactions  took  place  on  the  In- 
dian ocean  both  before  that  time  and  after- 
wards, we  are  naturally  led  to  enquire  whether 
the  exchange  above  mentioned  did  not  exist 
also  at  a  much  earlier  period.  In  the  time  of 
the  Periplus,  the  establishments,  or  at  least 
the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  on  the  African  coast, 
extended  as  far  down  as  Uhapta';  and  when 
Pliny  wrote,  the  same  adventurers  had  already 
naturalized  themselves  in  Ceylon ;  and  had 
even  introduced  their  religious  worship  into 
that  island  ^  Admitting  then  the  fact  of  the 
Arabs  having  navigated  the  Indian  seas,  can 
we  possibly  imagine  them  to  have  neglected 
an  article  of  commerce,  which,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  was  calculated  to  excite  their  love 
of  gain?  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  have  do 
positive  testimony  in  support  of  the  direct  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  India  and  the  east- 
ern shores  of  Africa;  but  then  if  we  conceive 
the  navigation  to  Ophir  as  extending  not  merely 
to  Yemen,  but  also  with  great  probability  to 
Africa,  we  have  immediate  proof  that  the  gold  , 
countries  of  the  latter  were  well  known  evcni 
iu  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  that  the  iiativesl 
of  Yemen  enriched  themselves  by  the  dis- 
covery. In  this  manner,  therefore,  it  might,  if 
not  by  direct  means,  yet  at  least  indirectly, 

<  lbid.p.10.  'Flur,Ti,24. 
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find  its  way  into  India;  a  circumstance  which 
will  also  serve  to  explain  the  great  abundance 
of  this  precious  metal  in  the  latter  country. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  choose  to  enter- 
tain on  this  point,  for  I  merely  adduce  the 
above  as  a  probable  conjecture,  yet  the  early 
navigation  of  the  Indian  scas»  and  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  the  surrounding  nations, 
are  facts  not  the  less  generally  certain.  They 
are  indeed  completely  established  by  the  con- 
sumption of  Indian  produce  in  the  western 
world ;  that  is,  in  Egypt  and  Western  Asia. 
Nor  is  it  less  true,  that  from  time  immemorial 
the  Arabs,  as  a  seafaring  people,  had  monopo- 
lized the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the  Indian 
ocean  ;  and  continued  in  undisturbed  possession 
till  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese. 

The  preceding  observations,  referring  as  they 
do  to  Africa,  naturally  bring  us  to  a  point  which 
I  have  reserved  for  the  termination  of  this  pari 
of  our  enquiry  ;  as  it  prepares  us,  in  some  mea- 
sure, for  the  transition  from  Asia  to  Africa;  I 
mean  the  affinity  existing  between  the  Hindus 
and  the  Egyptians.  By  the  term  affinity,  I 
would  merely  understand  the  resemblance  dis- 
coverable between  the  two  nations;  as  it  is  by 
no  means  my  design  to  attempt  deducing  the 
origin  of  either  from  the  other.  When  1  &hall 
have  placed  in  juxtaposition,  not  only  the  va- 
rious points  of  resemblance,  but  also  the  pecu- 
liar shades  of  difference  which  distinguish  both 
peopJe,  I  shall  then  leave  it  to  the  reader  to 
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determine  whether  such  comparison  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  one  is  derived  from  the 
other.  With  regard,  however,  to  my  applica- 
tion of  the  term  people,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve before  hand,  that  I  merely  allude  to  the 
higher  classes,  or  castes,  of  eacji  nation ;  as  on 
account  of  the  greater  degree  of  interest  at- 
tached to  their  superior  civilization,  they  may 
not  unreasonably  be  said  to  comprehend  the 
whole  people  respectively. 

Upon  comparing,  tlien,  the  Egyptians  and 
Hindus  together,  many  and  very  remarkable 
points  of  resemblance  will  certainly  strike  the 
observer.  First  of  all,  we  notice  a  physical 
similarity  in  colour,  and  in  the  conformation 
of  the  head ;  the  brighter  complexion  of  the 
higher  Indian  castes  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  ancient  paintings  still  found  in 
Egypt,  attest  the  same  peculiarity  with  regard 
to  the  upper  classes  of  the  latter  country;  a  fact 
which  will  be  incontestably  demonstrated  in  the 
volume  on  the  Egyptians.  As  to  the  form  of 
the  head,  1  have  now  before  me  the  skulls  of  a 
mummy  and  a  native  of  Bengal,  from  the  col- 
lection of  M.  Blunienbach  ;  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  any  thing  more  striking  than 
the  resemblance  between  the  two,  both  as  re- 
spects the  general  form,  and  the  structure  of 
the  5rm  portions.  Indeed  the  learned  possessor 
himself  considers  them  to  be  the  most  alike  of 
any  in  his  numerous  collection. 

But  the  resemblances  wc  discover  between 
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these  two  people,  upon  comparing  their  civii 
and  religious  polity,  their  arts,  customs,  and 
manner  of  life,  are  no  less  striking,  while  they 
are  much  more  varied  than  the  other. 

The  constitution  of  the  ancient  Hindu  and 
Egyptian  states  evidently  bears  the  same  cha- 
racter. Both  were  sacerdotal;  legislation,  and 
every  other  species  of  science,  was  in  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  a  caste  or  tribe  of  priests, 
who  also  confined  the  power  of  the  sovereign ; 
elected,  iu  both  cases,  not  from  their  own  body, 
but  from  the  warrior  castes.  The  same  form 
is  observable  in  the  courts  of  these  limited  mon- 
archs;  llieir  authority  and  occupations,  as  well 
as  familiar  connections,  arc  perfectly  similar. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  these  states  in  poli- 
tical civilization,  appear  to  have  followed  the 
same  course.  Originally,  Egypt  also  contained 
several  petty  communities  ;  which,  however, 
owing  to  their  limited  extent,  might  be  conso- 
lidated into  one  great  kingdom,  more  easily 
and  more  permanently  than  was  possible  in 
India,  where  nature,  by  the  interposition  of 
lofty  mountains,  pathless  deserts,  and  broad 
and  rapid  streams,  has  thrown  almost  insuper- 
able obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  an  union. 

In  both  countries,  the  constitution  was  based 
on  a  division  of  caste  ;  which,  as  far  as  the  higher 
orders  were  concerned  was  perfectly  similar; 
and  the  only  difference  with  regard  to  the 
lower  classes,  necessarily  arose  from  circum- 
stances of  a  purely  local  character.    In  Hgypi, 
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as  well  as  India,  the  impure  castes  are  distin- 
guished from  the  pure.  The  sacerdotal  orders 
of  both  countries  exhibit  various  points  of  re- 
semblance. Their  possessions  and  their  rijjhts 
are  the  same  ;  their  manner  of  life  is  connected 
with  a  similar  ritual ;  and  the  costume  of  the 
one  differs  not  from  the  cotton  garments  of  the 
other.  Both  arc  married,  and  yet  in  neither 
country  is  there  any  female  priesthood.  Each 
order  possesses  its  holy  books,  the  perusal  of 
which  is  confined  to  its  respective  members 
alone.  The  inHuence  of  both  is  established  by 
the  same  means ;  that  is,  by  their  being  the 
sole  depositaries  of  knowledge  ;  for  they  are 
not  only  priests,  but  also  astrologers,  physi- 
cians, judges,  etc. 

The  warrior  castes  of  both  countries  present 
an  equally  striking  resemblance  to  each  other; 
the  Egyptian  however  was  the  more  powerful 
of  the  two;  though  even  this  in  the  end  was 
obliged  to  emigrate.  Their  costume,  and  man- 
ner of  equipment,  appear  to  have  been  alike*. 
They  had  their  war-chariots  but  no  cavalry, 
precisely  as  the  Hindus,  only  the  Egyptians 
did  not  employ  elephants  in  battle. 

In  all  states  of  this  kind,  the  inferior  classes 
naturally  form  themselves  according  to  local 

I  Campufl  tbe  nprvuDlatioB  of  two  Ktbatiiythi,  from  an  Indian  dnw< 
iB(  ia  Dtlbtr^'i  tnttiMi  "  Uvbei  die  Musik  der  loder,"  ub.  ii,  witti  the 
ounwrouB  do»iga>  of  Kgjptian  iritriots  m  (be  "  Ucuriptioa  <l'F.sjrple." 
It  U  remaikablfl  diikl  llw  livail-dfcii  of  Uicm  Iwo  Kflhalriyihi,  ii  itw  ioui 
u  that  ot  ib«  Indikn  wurion  npreM&ieil  tii  to),  ii.  pUta  10,  of  Uw  I>o- 
tcription  d'lifypu.    Soc  vol.  it,  p.  BM. 
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circumstances.  In  Egypt  as  well  as  India  the 
right  of  propriety  in  the  soil  originally  obtained ; 
and  we  learn  from  the  Bible  that  the  Patriarch 
Joseph  during  his  abode  in  the  former  country^ 
took  occasion  of  a  famine  to  transfer  the  landed 
property  from  the  original  owners  to  the  king. 

Whether  the  gods  of  Egypt  were  derived 
from  those  of  India,  is  a  question  which  I  must 
leave  for  the  professed  enquirers  into  mytholo- 
gical history  to  determine.  In  such  an  under- 
taking, liowever,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ad- 
vance much  beyond  simple  conjecture,  more  or 
less  probable ;  that  in  certain  divinities,  common 
to  both  people,  we  may  recognize  the  same 
general  idea  prevailing  is  certainly  very  true; 
but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  therefore,  that 
either  were  borrowed  from  the  other.  The 
worship  of  the  Lingam,  was  as  natural  to 
Egypt  as  it  was  to  India;  but  might  not  the 
natives  of  each  country  have  invented  and  in- 
troduced it  independently  of  the  other? 

The  most  surprising  resemblances,  however, 
are  those  we  meet  with  in  their  external  wor- 
ship. This  among  both  people  is  attached  to 
particular  sanctuaries,  and  particular  localities. 
Bloody  and  unbloody  sacrifices,  arc  prescribed 
by  the  religion  of  both,  as  indeed  they  have 
been  also  among  other  nations.  The  same  au- 
thority required  the  observance  of  pilgrimage; 
whence  the  numerous  assemblies  of  people  that 
crowded  together  upon  fetstal  occasions;  with 
these  were  connected  penances,  and  even  per- 
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sooal  sacrifices.  Not  only  bathing  in  the  holy 
river,  but  drowning  also  is  supposed  to  confer 
peculiar  sanctity".  The  religious  processions 
are  likewise  similar  in  certain  points  of  view. 
Images  of  the  gods  too  are  not  only  carried 
about  the  person,  but  also  conveyed  from  one 
temple  to  another  on  enormous  stages,  erected 
upon  four-wheeled  cars'.  The  worship  of  ani- 
mals is  found  in  both  countries,  but  not  so  ge- 
nerally  nor  so  fully  developed  in  India  as  in 
Egypt.  As  much  reverence  indeed  is  paid  to 
the  Dull  Nandi  of  the  former,  as  to  the  Apis  of 
the  latter;  and  the  cow  is  an  equally  sacred 
animal,  which  it  would  have  been  as  great  a 
profanation  to  sacrifice  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile^,  as  it  still  is  on  those  of  the  Ganges. 
But  we  hear  nothing  of  the  worship  of  any 
other  species  of  animal  in  India';  and  indeed, 
it  is  sufficiently  evident  from  what  has  gone 
before  that  the  Hindu  idea  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion was  totally  different  from  the  Egyptian. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death,  the  notions  of  both  people  were  pretty 
much  the  same,  their  priesthood  inculcated  the 


h  Uerod.  ii,  00. 

'  Herod,  ii,  63  ;  •«•  bIm>  abore  p.  82. 

k  Herod,  ii,  18. 

■  {"Tbt  Hiodtiab&rcalMii  r*ltgiott&  ir«iMntiaa  for  moDLeji,  probably  ovi 
of  Kftpect  u  llaQDmiD,  m  cd«brtlad  in  Uw  fUmafina:  tb«  Ut«  bishop 
Hchcf  in  bi«  Journal  ■lludei  lo  *  ctM  ot  two  jogttg  officen,  wdo  ihoi  jii 
OM  near  BitMlrabHod,  liang  driven  ittln  Ui«  Jntnitk,  bjr  >  tuub  of  Itratj- 
naai  and  devotaea,  wfafti*  tbty  pariibed.  Aad  Mean,  ii.  133.  136.  enunM;. 
nlct  a  lilt  of  animiU.  ifae  tUugfaier  of  vbich  by  in  individual  ftf  Um  SmIt* 
CMlt  WDvld  cnUil  Ibq  pvnisbineiit  of  ^Mlk.    Tmavil.J 
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doctrine  of  a  metempsychosis ;  the  popular 
creed  contained  the  same  representation  of 
Hades.  And  even  the  judf^^ment  of  the  dead, 
so  celebrated  in  Egypt,  is  reproduced  in  India 
with  every  feature  of  exact  and  astonishing  re- 
semblance"'. 

The  progress  of  art  among  these  two  people 
generally  followed  the  same  path.  The  study 
of  architecture  was  the  predominant  taste,  to 
which  sculpture  and  painting,  in  Egypt  as  well 
as  India,  served  only  as  accompaniments.  The 
architecture  of  the  Egyptians,  however,  is  not 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hindus,  though 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake  a  similarity  of  gene- 
ral character  prevailing  in  both.  That  of  India 
evidently  took  its  rise  in  grotto  constructions, 
and  the  same  feature  prevails  in  that  of  Egypt. 
The  internal  arrangement  of  the  great  temples, 
their  component  parts,  the  flat-roofed  halls, 
supported  by  a  forest  of  pillars,  the  pyramidal 
form  of  the  large  entrances  or  porticos,  found 
in  both  countries,  involuntarily  remind  the  ob- 
server of  one  another",  The  same  taste  and 
the  same  mode  of  procedure  obtains  likewise  ia 
the  ornaments  of  both.  Colossal  statues  of  gods 
and  animals,  reliefs  on  the  walls  covered  with 
stucco   and    painted    in  various   colours",    ihe 

"  Poiier,  ii,  p.  426.  Jamnjr  (YKm>)  tli«  Hindu  judge  vf  tlw  dcMl. 
like  the  Efyptian,  hit  slio  two  useaion,  one  of  whoni  eoanvraten  Um 
gttod,  nnd  Ibe  olber  tbe  bad  actions  nf  inaoLiB'l.  llie  icambbnce  m  fact 
is  to  KtroDg  tliu  iIm  d*ngM  buljr  publithed  of  iIm  Egjpuui  ilo«ira«cUy 
might  bo  ftlmoit  cxpUincd  by  nhrring  to  Ihc  Hittdn  repnuautioa*  kIod*. 

■>  See  above  (t.  76,  u\.  and  ciiinpart  the  i^oenJ  mwoamH  of  Rg]r|M. 

*  AiiaUc  Rm.  vo).  vt,  p.  389. 
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grand  entrances  of  the  sanctuaries  adorned  on 
festal  occasions  with  flags  ^ — ali  this  is  still  seen 
in  India  as  formerly  in  Egypt.  We  nevertheless 
meet  with  certain  variations;  the  genera)  cha- 
racter only  of  the  art  was  the  same  in  both 
countries,  as  its  ulterior  development  in  the 
one  as  well  as  in  the  other  necessarily  varied 
according  to  local  circumstances.  The  orna- 
ments of  the  capital  of  a  pillar,  for  example,  are 
in  both  cases  copied  from  native  plants.  Add 
to  this  another  mure  important  distinction  :  in 
India,  where  they  burn  their  dead,  the  grottos 
arc  inhabited  by  the  living;  in  Egypt,  on  the 
contrary,  where  they  did  every  thing  to  pre- 
serve them,  they  were  the  receptacles  of  the 
dead.  What  influence  this  distinctive  peculi- 
arity would  naturally  exercise  upon  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Egyptians,  will  be  shown  here- 
after, when  we  come  to  treat  more  particularly 
of  that  people.  In  sculpture  and  painting  the 
two  nations  appear  to  have  reached  very  nearly 
the  same  degree  of  perfection  ;  and  both  under- 
took the  execution  of  complicated  subjects  in 
relief;  in  this  department,  however,  the  Egyp- 
tians perhaps  succeeded  better  than  the  Hindus. 
In  painting,  neither  people  understood  the  art  of 
blending  colours,  or  paid  any  attention  to  the 
rules  of  perspective. 

Both  nations  had  their  literature  ;  but  that 
of  the  Egyptians  was  by  no  me^ns  so  rich,  ia 

*  lUnajnax,  iii,  300,  313,  la  coanectioo  wiUt  \itt  «i|iit>u  litJ*  of  vol, 
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poetry  at  least,  as  that  of  the  Hindus.  Tb|^| 
epic  poem,  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
civilization  of  India,  appears  to  have  been 
completely  unknown  in  Kgypt.  How,  indeed, 
could  the  poesy  of  that  gorgeous  world  have 
flourished  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile, 
hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  a  wilderness  of 
sand  ?  The  clirac  of  Egypt  seems  to  have  been 
equally  unfavourable  to  the  oilier  higher  spe- 
cies of  song.     And  even  though  we  allow  her 


cred  books,  in  the  writings  commonly  attri-^^^ 
buted  to  Hermes,  yet  these  latter  do  not  ap-^^ 
pear,  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  Vedas,  t^H 
have  been  the  sources  of  the  sacerdotal  reli^H 
gion.  The  knowledge  of  history,  apart  however^^ 
from  accurate  chronological  determinations,  wa^^ 
confined  in  both  countries  to  the  family  regi»^H 
ters  of  the  kings,  and  the  popular  traditions  o^H 
tlieir  individual  exploits;  but  the  Egyptian, 
nevertheless,  depended  more  upon  public  mo- 
numents than  that  of  the  Hindus.  ^^ 
But  the  most  remarkable  dissimilarity  be>^^ 
tween  ttie  two  nations,  is  exhibited  in  their 
different  modes  of  writing.  The  Egyptians  had  I 
their  hieroglyphics,  of  which  there  appears  to^^ 
be  no  sort  of  trace  among  the  Hindus.  As  faf^V 
as  we  know,  the  latter  were  only  acquainted 
with  literal  writing,  which  in  fact  was  not  un- 
known to  the  former  people;  but  then,  owing 
to  the  circumscribed  extent  of  their  literature, 
it  evidently  would  not  be  so  comprehensive  ai 
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that  of  the  Hindus.  But  how  unfavourably 
must  the  hieroglyphic  writing  of  the  Egyptians 
have  operated,  not  only  upon  their  general  li- 
terature, but  also  upon  the  free  development 
of  its  particular  branches,  scientific  (astronomy^ 
for  instance)  as  well  as  religious  and  ceremo- 
nial ?  Had  indeed  that  intimate  connection 
subsisted  between  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
Egyptians  and  those  of  the  Hindus,  which  sonic 
modern  writers  are  inclined  to  suppose,  could 
the  Vedas  have  been  unknown  in  Egypt,  or  the 
hieroglyphics  in  India? 

In  their  customs  and  manner  of  life,  the  two 
nations  as  closely  resembled  each  other  as  the 
different  nature  of  their  respective  countries 
would  allow.  Agriculture  was  the  principal 
t>ccupation  of  both  ;  and  exercised  principally 
on  the  same  objects,  wheat  and  rice.  To  this, 
both  people  added  another  branch  of  industry, 
which  their  other  indigenous  productions,  and 
above  all  cotton,  seemed  naturally  to  call  for. 
The  art  of  weaving,  which  in  both  countries 
was  more  the  business  of  men  than  of  women, 
goes  back  to  as  remote  a  period  of  antiquity  in 
Egypt  as  in  India.  The  simple  Egyptian  loom 
coincides  with  the  Hindu ;  as  does  also  the  an- 
cient plough,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  represen- 
tation of  it  copied  from  the  monuments  of  The- 
bais.  The  domestic  society  of  either  nation 
was  organized  on  the  same  principle.  Poly- 
gamy was  allowed,  without  however  being  ge- 
nerally practised  ;  and  therefore  also  the  many 
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legislative  enactments  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject, would  of  course  be  nearly  similar  among 
both  people*". 

The  foregoing  comparative  sketch  of  these 
nations,  will  furnish  the  reader  with  abundant 
matter  for  reflection ;  and  must  itself  neces- 
sarily precede  our  discussions  upon  Africa.  It 
is  by  no  means  my  present  intention  to  confine 
the  circle  of  our  view,  and  terminate  this  en- 
quiry by  asserting  the  derivation  of  the  Egyp- 
tians from  the  Hindus.  That  is  not  at  all  my 
own  opinion.  But  as  we  have  already  proved 
the  antiquity  of  a  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  natives  of  the  southern  world,  there 
is  nothing  improbable  in  such  an  opinion  ;  oo 
the  contrary,  it  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  Hindu 
manners  that  colonics  from  India,  i.  e.  Banian 
families,  should  have  passed  over  into  Africa, 
and  carried  with  them  their  native  industry, 
and  perhaps  also  their  religious  worship'.  The 
objection  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  Hindus 
were  not  a  seafaring  people,  proves  nothing  to 

4  [Whoever  urnbM  la  ace  this  tjoestion  enmined  mon  iQ  det«\l,  UtovU 
CODiult  the  eiMllenl  work  of  P.  Dolilcn ;  espvctKll}  dcdicnted  to  ■  con- 
[onioo  ofucuint  India  with  Egypt.     TiiANSt.] 

'  [Tbfl  colonintion  of  Ibe  eutira  cout  of  Jkva,  &  bet  bo  well  ou- 
blubed  liy  Sir  Sumrord  RalUe*.  ii  tufiicicnt  u  prove  thtl  tbey  were  Bf«b. 
muu,  lod  not  Uaniau  inerchinU,  wbo  i;fliKWd  Ut«sa  tctilcaenu.  AaA 
lukd  aoy  portioa  of  tfa«  aDtieot  litonlure  uf  £gypt  been  ptr»wnied  to  oat 
liini,  it  it  more  ik&a  probable  this  autbor'a  iup)>oattioD  would  be  fuaod  cor- 
net. Fr.  Tniul.J  [See  Schlegel'i  lod.  Uibl.  toin.  i.  p.  400 — 42S.  A 
writet  in  the  Aaialic  Journal  (vol.  ir,  p.  916).  gtvea  a  curiout  Uat  of  rbt 
lumea  of  places  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  nttatioaed  in  Park's  S«CMk4 
Swmty  ;  which  an  »hown  to  be  ^1  Sanicnt,  &im1  moat  of  tiien  actiiatt| 
Bttmat  in  India  at  Ibo  preaent  dajr.    TraniuJ 
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the  contrary ;  for  the  Egyptians  were  even  less 
80,  and  yet  it  is  notorious  that  they  planted 
colonies  in  Crete  and  Greece.  And  as  the  lat- 
ter probably  employed  Phoenician  vessels  for 
that  purpose,  so  might  the  Hindus  have  had 
recourse  in  a  similar  way  to  the  Arabians. 
Whatever  weight  may  be  attached  to  Indian 
tradition,  and  the  express  testimony  of  Euse- 
bius',  confirming  the  report  of  migrations  from 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  into  Egypt,  there  is 
certainly  nothing  improbable  in  the  event  it- 
self; as  a  desire  of  gain  would  have  formed  a 
sufficient  inducement.  Moreover,  how  could 
such  a  thickly  peopled,  and,  in  some  parts, 
overpeopled  country  as  India,  have  disposed 
of  her  superabundant  population,  except  by 
planting  colonics  ;  even  though  intestine  broils 
(witness  the  expulsion  of  the  Buddhists),  had 
nut  obliged  her  to  have  recourse  to  such  an  ex- 
pedient'? 

Supposing,  however,  the  Hindu  origin  of 
the  Egyptians  to  admit  of  historical  proof, 
which  it  does  not  at  present,  and  most  pro- 
bably never  will,  yet  the  fact  would  allege 
nothing  against  the  civilization  of  Egypt  being 


*  S«  Uanhim,  Chronicoii,  p.  335.  [The  mcMi  dAcUivc  erklence  of 
til*  fwl,  mty  be  TouimI  in  Philottnlui  atul  Nonnut.     Kr.  Tnntl.J 

*  It  ia  budly  poutble  to  mamUin  ibe  otijMMiie  iUle  o(  Uie  cjuulioo  i 
vii.  ihtl  Okt  Hiiulus  were  tlerited  from  iImi  Lgyptiu*  ,  for  it  hu  b««Q  ■!> 
mdy  wccrtained  ihai  the  roiiDU7  bordenng  oa  the  Usngn  wftk  the  cndia 
of  Hioda  rivibiaitoa.  Now,  the  F-^pUuit  could  nul  lia«e  ulattiahecl 
tkaoucUw  in  Umi  Detghbourhood  ;  ibeit  probable  wtlfemenl  would  nthtx 
hare  ttlBU  placa  od  tbt  coail  at  Malabai. 
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exclusively  of  native  growth.  In  such  case, 
the  germ  only  would  have  been  introduced,  and 
in  an  Egyptian  soil,  and  under  an  Egyptian 
sky,  must  have  developed  itself  somewhat  dif- 
ferently from  what  it  did  in  India.  And  let 
not  the  reader  forget  that  the  question  before 
us  concerns  an  interval,  not  of  one,  but  of  many 
hundred  years.  Such  a  germ  as  we  speak  of 
was  transplanted  from  Egypt  into  Greece;  but 
how  very  diftereut  were  its  fruits  in  the  latter 
country  from  those  which  had  ripened  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile! 

Here,  then,  with  a  mind  still  free  and  unpre- 
judiced, wc  take  our  leave  of  Asia,  in  order  to  j 
examine  the  political  and  commercial  pheno-  1 
raena  which  Africa  presents  to  our  notice.  And 
should  we  succeed  in  rendering  the  subject  as 
familiar  to  the  apprehension  of  our  readers,  as 
we  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  with  reg^ard  to 
Asia,  the  dark  cloud  which  now  hangs  over  that 
interesting  portion  of  the  globe  will  be  dis- 
persed, and  a  new  and  instructive  prospect  un- 
fold itself  to  our  view. 
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ON  TIIE  LATEST  ADDITIONS  TO  SANSCRIT  LITERATURE. 


In*  the  preface  to  this  volume  I  have  ^ven  a 
complete  list  of  the  works  coonected  with  San- 
scrit which  had  appeared  in  Europe  up  to  1624, 
(the  date  of  the  last  edition  of  this  work  in 
Germany,)  and  from  which  most  of  my  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  had  been  derived.  During* 
the  seven  years*  interval  which  has  elapsed 
since  that  time^  Sanscrit  literature  has  received 
some  very  considerable  and  important  addi- 
tions, chiefly,  too,  by  the  labours  of  my  own 
countrymen;  and  in  order  to  show  how  far  the 
opinions  I  then  advanced  have  been  confirmed, 
or  otherwise,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
enter  upon  a  brief  review  of  those  works  which 
have  subsequently  made  their  appearance,  as 
well  through  the  medium  of  translations  as  in 
impressions  of  the  original  text.  They  are  as 
follows: — 

Ui'jrvaifE  Specimen.  Edidit  Fridericus  Uosen. 
Loudini  1830.  All  that  we  liad  liitherlo  known 
of  the  Vedas  was  contained  in  the  valuable 
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essay  of  Mr.  Colebrooke,  inserted  in  the  ei 
volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  In  the 
above  work,  we  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  pre- 
sented with  a  specimen  of  the  test  itself.  The 
only  copy,  I  believe,  of  these  sacred  writings, 
viz.  the  one  that  Polier  brought  to  Europe,  has 
been  lying  many  years  unnoticed  in  the  British 
Museum.  Professor  Rosen  has  now  com- 
menced drawing  it  from  obscurity  ;  and  al- 
though his  specimen  is  but  of  limited  extent,  it 
is  nevertheless  sufficiently  ample  to  give  us  an 
insight  into  the  language,  the  poetn»',  and.  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  contents  also  of  the  Vedas. 
It  consists  of  seven  hymns,  selected  from  the 
first  of  the  four  Vedas. 

Of  the  two  great  epic  poems,  the  first  part 
of  the  Ranvayana  has  been  published  by  Schle- 
gel :  llamayana,  id  est.  Carmen  eptcum  tie  Rama 
rebus  gestis  poetce  anthpiimmi  ValmicU  opia. 
Vol.  i,  pars  I,  1829.  It  contains  the  text  of  the 
first,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  second 
book,  out  of  the  seven  which  complete  the 
entire  poem. 

The  other  great  epic,  the  Mahabharat,  is  also 
gradually  coming  to  light.  In  addition  to  the 
episode  of  Nalus,  which  had  already  appeared, 
we  now  possess  the  Diluvium  cum  tribus  aiiis 
Jihibnhharati  cpisodiis  prwManlissimiSf  primus 
edidit  Franciscus  Bopp,  1829.  This  publica- 
tion, besides  the  episotle  of  the  Deluge,  so  in- 
teresting to  compare  wiih  the  narrative  of 
Moses,   contains  also  the   mythic    history   of 
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Savitri,  the  rape  of  Draupadi,  and  the  return  of 
Arjuna  to  Indra's  heaven,  of  which  last,  how- 
ever, oaly  the  latter  half  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 

Schlegel  and  Lassen  have  also  conjointly 
edited,  in  the  original  Sanscrit,  the  celebrated 
collection  of  fables  contained  in  the  Hitopadesa, 
under  the  title  of,  Hitopadesa,  id  est,  imtitutio 
jta/utaris,  curd  A.  W.  von  Schlegel  et  Chr. 
Lassen,  1830. 

Almost  immediately  after  this,  the  Sacontala 
came  out,  together  with  the  episode  of  the  Ma- 
habharat,  on  which  it  is  founded,  described  as. 
La  reconnaissance  de  Sacontala,  drame  Sanscrit  ei 
Pracrit  de  CalidasOf  pubiUc  pour  la  premier  fois 
en  original,  par  A.  L.  Ch^zy.   Paris^  1830. 

And  further  we  may  notice,  Nalodaya^  San- 
scrilicum  carmen  Calidasw  adscripittm,  edidit 
Ferd.  Denary,  1830.  The  Nalodaya  is  a  later 
attempt  upon  the  episode  of  Natus  in  the  Ma- 
habharat,  and  is  also  attributed  by  the  Hindus 
to  Calidasa. 

When  to  these  are  added  Haughton's  //w//- 
tutes  of  Menu,  London,  1827,  and  Wilson's 
Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  consisting  wholly  of 
translations,!  believe  we  shall  not  have  omitted 
any  work  of  particular  importance.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  above  publications,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  are  much  better  qualified  to  pro- 
nounce with  certainty  upon  the  poetic  literature 
and  history  of  the  Hindus,  than  we  could  pos- 
sibly  have  done  in  1828.     Let  us  now,  then. 
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examine  liow  far  the  principles  1  then  laid 
down  are  confirmed  by  the  iafonnation  that 
has  thus  subsequently  come  to  light.  These 
principles  were  the  following : — 

1.  The  classic  poetry  of  the  Hindus,  when 
considered  with  regard  to  its  relative  antiquity, 
may  be  classed  under  three  ditferent  eras  ;  the 
most  ancient  of  which  is  that  of  the  Vedas ;  the 
second,  that  of  the  great  epic  poems  ;  and  the 
third,  that  of  the  dramatic  writings ;  so  far,  we 
had  assigned  the  right  characteristics  to  each  of 
them :  a  fourth  kind,  which  comes  in  later, 
(since  the  birth  of  Christ,)  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  classic  ages. 

2.  The  epic  poem  was  the  fountain-head  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  source  from 
whence  most  of  the  other  kinds  of  poetry  took 
their  rise. 

'   3.  It  was  also  the  true  source  of  the  Hinda 
national  theology,  while  the  Vedas.  on  the  other 
hand,  were  merely  an  embodied  representatioi 
of  the  objects  of  natural  religion. 

The  determination  of  the  respective  eras  of 
Sanscrit  poetry  could  then  only  be  effected  by| 
means  of  historic  testimony ;  but  now,  we  a« 
in  possession  of  the  most  valuable  and  authentic 
evidence,  which,  however,  to  be  made  available, 
requires  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage itself.     1  shall  therefore  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing  passages  from  an  article  inserted  in  tho' 
Gtitiingcn  gekhrte  Anzagcr,  by  professor  Ewald, 
\\\  ouler  that  it  may  be  seen  how  far  my  ctassi- 
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ficatioQ  met  the  approval  of  one  of  the  most 
profouDcl  Sanscrit  scholars  of  the  present  day. 
"  The  specimens  from  the  Vedas,"  he  observes, 
"are  sufficient  for  enabling  us  to  trace  a  variety 
of  style  between  those  ancient  writings,  and 
the  other  specimens  of  Hindu  literature  which 
come  nearest  to  them  in  point  of  antiquity. 
This  would  prove  that  an  interval  of  many  cen- 
turies must  have  elapsed  between  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Vedas  aud  the  Ramayana:  we  sec 
how  the  Sanscrit  of  the  former  has  been  soft- 
ened and  smoothed  down  in  the  epic  poems,  to 
almost  as  great  a  degree  as  the  language  of 
Homer,  when  deprived  of  its  native  freedom  by 
the  hands  of  the  Grecian  dramatists.  The 
metre  also  of  the  Vedas  betrays  evident  marks 
of  a  similar  distinction,  far  removed  as  it  is 
from  the  formality  and  unalterable  rules  to 
which  the  epic  slolcas  are  subject."  An  equal 
modification  of  style  may  likewise  be  disco- 
vered, upon  comparing  the  epic  and  dramatic 
writers.  The  language  of  the  Sacontala  is  the 
purest  Sanscrit.  Sir  William  Jones's  transla- 
tion, however  well  it  may  generally  serve  to 
represent  its  poetical  beauties,  is  nevertheless 
very  far  from  always  conveying  the  true  sense, 
or  even  elegance,  of  the  original.  At  the  same 
time,  we  perceive  that,  while  the  Sanscrit  is 
exactly  the  same  all  over  India,  the  popular 
idiom  of  the  Pracrit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  dialects,  of  which  the 
higher  one,  spoken  by  the  female  characters  of 
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se- 

I 

he 


the  play,  differs  but  little  from  the  Sanscrit, 
except  in  its  broader  pronunciation  ;  the  se- 
cond, which  is  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  Iow> 
classes,  differs  in  a  very  material  degree.  T 
precise  periods  of  time  that  must  have  intei 
vened  between  the  respective  writers  of  the 
Vedas,  the  two  epic  poems,  and  the  Sacontal 
cannot  now  with  any  certainty  be  deterroine 
from  the  want  of  accurate  chronological  data! 
We  may,  however,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
different  eras  of  our  own  national  poetry,  be  able 
to  form  some  conjectures  with  respect  to  those 
of  the  Sanscrit;  and,  indeed,  whoever  will  take 
the  trouble  to  compare  the  Vedas.  the  Haraa- 
yana,  and  the  Sacontala,  with  Luther's  Psalms 
and  Church  Hymns,  Klopstock's  Messiah,  and 
Schiller's  Maid  of  Orleans,  would  easily  find 
himself  induced  to  carry  the  parallel  muchly 
further.  ^H 

That  the  epic  poetry  of  India  was  the  foun- 
tain-head  of  the  arts  as  well  as  the  source  of 
the  dramatic  and  lyric  species,  has  been  already 
demonstrated,  from  the  representations  on  the 
Hindu  monuments,  drawn  from  thence ;  and 
the  argument  is  further  strengthened  by  th<f^fl 
account  given  of  the  colossal  reliefs  at  Mavali-"^^ 
puram  and  Ellora,  inserted  in  the  last  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
of  Great  Britain.  With  respect  to  the  dramatic 
poetry  of  the  Hindus  being  founded  on  their 
great  epic  poems,  we  are  in  possession  of  new 
and  decisive  evidence  in  Cbezy  s  edition  of  the 
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Sacontala,  in  conjunction  with  the  episode  of 
the  Mahabharat,  from  whence  the  dramatist  has 
borrowed  his  materials.  "  And  though,"  as 
professor  Ewald  observes,  *•  we  might  be  in- 
clined to  assign  a  more  recent  date  to  the 
episode  of  Sacontala  than  to  the  rest  of  the 
Mahabharat,  still  it  is  by  no  means  less  certain 
that  the  latter  poem  must  have  been  composed 
some  centuries  before  the  lime  of  Calidasa,  the 
author  of  the  drama." 

And  lastly,  it  is  now  also  evident,  from  the 
above-mentioned  specimens  of  the  Vedas,  that 
they  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  the  source  of 
the  present  mythology  of  the  Hindus.  "  At 
that  early  period,"  remarks  the  same  distin- 
guished critic,  '*  a  complete  revolution  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  philosophical  notions 
of  the  people,  which  shows  itself  still  more 
clearly  in  their  religion  and  mythology  than  in 
the  language  itself.  The  hymns  of  the  Vedas 
are  addressed  to  the  dawn  of  day,  the  sun,  6re, 
and  rain,  etc.:  the  descriptions  of  such  deities 
are  merely  personifications,  in  which  there  is 
not  the  slightest  exhibition  of  heroic  adventure. 
Of  the  infinitely  rich  and  perfectly  mytholo- 
gical characters  of  the  epic  poems  (such  as 
Siva,  Krishna,  etc.)>  not  the  slightest  vestige  is 
discoverable ;  while  at  a  later  period  the  simple 
divinities  of  the  Vedas  shrink  quite  into  the 
back-ground." 

Thus,  what  Herodotus  said  of  his  country- 
naen  may  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to 
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the  Hindus,  viz.  that  their  mythology  owed  its 
existence  to  the  epic  poets ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  aesthetic  and  religious  systems  of  India  may 
be  dated  from  the  Ramayana  and  the  Maha- 
bharat,  in  the  same  manner  as  Greece  derived 
hers  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  will  no  longer 
admit  of  a  doubt. 
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ON  THE  COMMERCE  OF  CEYLON'. 


When  the  British  first  took  possession  of  Cey- 
lon, and  began  to  extend  their  researches  into 
the  interior  of  that  interesting  island,  they  soon 
met  with  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  its 
former  condition  must  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  now  saw.  They  beheld 
with  astonishment  the  stupendous  remains  of 
ancient  civilization,  not  merely  temples  and 
other  edifices,  but,  what  is  more  extraordinary, 
tanks  of  such  amazing  extent  as  to  deserve  rather 
the  name  of  lakes,  being  intended  for  the  pur- 
poses of  irrigation,  and  not  formed  by  nature,  but 
constructed  by  art,  and  the  whole  faced  with 
hewn  stone.  Upon  examining  these  striking 
relics  of  former  prosperity,  still  existing  after 
the  lapse  of  ages,  the  question  very  naturally 
arose,  to  what  period  is  their  erection  to  be 
referred?     That  a  considerable  portion  of  the 

'  From  »  l^atin  Diucrtalioii  Ity  tbo  kvlhor,  eotitlnl  "  Dc  Ccyloos  Intuli 
p«r  vigiiitif^reuiciilaGowniuai  ifirr«miniQariunii|ue  Aulruliuni  Emporio;" 
nvi  IwfoTC  tbo  UoittBgvQ  Socioiy  m  1031. 
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general  history  of  India  itself  must  depend  on 
that  of  Ceylon,  is  certain,  not  only  from  the  re- 
mains just  alluded  to,  but  also  from  the  express 
testimony  of  ancient  writers.  The  worship  of 
Buddha,  concerning  the  rise  and  progress  of 
which  we  at  present  know  so  little,  still  flou- 
rishes in  Ceylon ;  and  however  foreign  Ibis 
may  appear  to  the  question  before  us,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  religion  has  at 
all  times  exerted  no  small  influence  on  the  for- 
tunes of  commerce. 

We  must  first  however  premise  a  few  observ- 
ations on  the  nature,  situation,  and  produc- 
tions of  this  island,  in  order  thereby  to  illus- 
trate the  peculiarities  of  its  commercial  history. 
That  the  Taprobane"  of  the  ancients  is  syno- 
nymous with  the  Ceylon  of  the  moderns,  and 
the  Selan-Div'  of  the  Hindus,  it  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  show  ;  for  in  this  point  the  geogra- 
phers are  all  agreed ;  though  at  the  same  time 
I  willingly  allow  that  the  accounts  of  ancient 
authors  may  sometimes  be  applied  to  other 
islands.     In  fact  it  is  generally  the  case  with 

*  OMsicriluB  is  T«n>rded  t»  Oic  fint  sulbor  who  roeDlkiu  Ceyloo  oada 
lh«  tiU«  of  TaprobiiD*,  and  iu  «uiely  of  namea  in  ihe  east,  «s  wall  m  ia 
Eiuope.  ii  one  of  the  extnordioaiy  circmnilancieA  that  alteml  it.  S«t  Uw 
Uft  gircQ  in  Vinc«nt'i  Penplai  of  the  Erylhraan  ••■,  p.  493.  TanrotMM 
Kaa  be«QiDg«tiiaiiblyiJence<irniiii  Tap,  an  iiland,  and  Raham.  or  Hammm,  (br 
b  aod  V  iiciDJl0firont]j  prououoced,)  a  fonuer  king  of  tbo  i«laa4l,  eoMniMi 
by  Kama,  Astatic  H«a.  vol.  v,  p.  39.     TaAVii..] 

<^  [Seluudtv,  OT  Scraodib,  was  corropled  by  ibe  Arabs  Imm  Siagh&la. 
dwipa,  wkicli  is  lh«  true  SaQ«vrit  name,  tnuoing  the  isJand  of  Siifk&la,  at 
a*  "  lioo.rBrMd,"  in  allniion  to  a  fornier  kiog  of  Ctyloo,  fahnlnin1j  i*. 
parted  to  hav«  sprang  from  2  Uon.  Sm  Aaialic  lUt.  voL.  vii.  p.  4t, 
Thanil.J 
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all  distant  countries  and  islands,  to  be  called 
by  vague  and  indefinite  appellations,  in  proof 
of  which  we  need  only  mention  the  name  of 
India  itself  as  employed  by  Europeans. 

Ceylon  is  by  far  the  largest  it^land  of  India 
on  this  side  the  Ganges :  its  circumference 
having  been  ascertained  by  modern  travellers 
to  amount  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  geogra- 
phical miles.  Some  ancient  writers  indeed 
have  assigned  it  a  much  greater  extent,  a  mis- 
take which  may  very  possibly  have  arisen  from 
confounding  Ceylon  with  the  U I tra-G angelic 
peninsula,  or  from  placing  too  much  confidence 
in  the  fabulous  reports  of  certain  navigators  of 
the  age  of  Ptolemy.  On  the  other  hand  the 
companions  of  Alexander,  and  among  them 
Oncsicritus,  have  indicated  its  real  size  with 
sufficient  accuracy  when  they  put  it  down  at 
6ve  thousand  stadia^.  In  either  case  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  circumference  of 
the  i.s1and  has  always  continued  the  same,  par- 
ticularly as  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  has 
lost  by  the  encroachment  of  the  ocean.  The 
more  plausible  opinion,  however,  that  it  was 
formerly  joined  to  the  continent,  is  evidently 
disproved   by   the  oldest   Hindu   poems   now 

'  Stnbo,  XT.  p.  1013.  [According  la  Strabo.  Onwicritos  dul  not  rom- 
Don  whether  il  ia  in  Idnytli,  htciiilUt,  or  cireunirereBrc.  lu  all  prod*. 
btlilylieuieknl  Uia  latui,  bei:«HM, it  aighl  audia  to  th«  milt,  thi*  unonnu 
Id  >ii  hamlrtd  and  twenty. ive  milti  -.  which  is  noi  very  far  froio  the  truth, 
for  in  HcomU'i  map  the  IcD^h  i>  two  hundred  and  eighty  miln.  (be 
lircodlh  uoe  huDdr«d  and  ftftjr,  and  the  cue um fere nc«  aii  hundrtil  and 
tixtj.  To  uuke  UMnda,  ho««vei.  (w  ucancf  in  iliii  point,  he  adda  that 
U  Um  tvcot;  days*  nil  froia  tbe  cootineDi.     Tsamil.J 
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extant,  which  uniformly  represent  Lanka,  or 
Ceylon,  as  detached  from  the  mainland,  and 
only  joined  to  it  by  a  bridge. 

The  interior  of  Ceylon  is  occupied  by  moun- 
tains covered  with  impenetrable  forests,  the 
highest  of  which  is  the  one  now  commonly 
called  Adam's  peak,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island.  The  shores  are  generally  level,  and  oa 
the  northern  side  form  an  extensive  and  conti- 
nuous plain.  Its  central  position  between  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  India  on  either 
side  the  Ganges,  as  far  as  the  shores  of  China, 
seems  to  have  been  destined  by  nature  for 
Ceylon's  becoming  the  grand  emporium  of  the 
south ;  while  its  ample  and  secure  harbours 
afford  unusual  facilities  to  navigation*".  It  is 
separated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  frith, 
abounding  in  shoals,  but  intersected  by  channels 
sufficiently  wide  and  deep  to  admit  the  passage 
of  a  moderately-sized  vessel. 

The  northern  part  of  the  island,  already  al- 
luded to,  and  extending  from  Trincomalee  on 
the  east,  as  far  as  Aripa  and  Manaar  on  the 
west,  requires  to  be  examined  somewhat  more 
in  detail.  Manaar'  is  a  small  islaud,  separated 
from  the  larger  one  of  Aripa  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel. The  sea  is  here  full  of  shoals  as  far  as 
Tuttocarin  on  the  opposite  coutinent,  and  was 
celebrated  even  in  the  remotest  antiquity  for  its 


'  The  tnrboiir  of  Trincom&lee  is  nid  to  be  tha  b«it  in  India* 
■  [Manau  in  tlit  Tunul  InoguB^te  ai^ifiM  •  utuly  nra.  applUil  |^ 
toUwahallowMiiof  lb«iuail.    Atiatic  Rtk  t«].  v,  p.  30&.     T«*i>t-] 
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Hslicrieit  of  pearl -oysters,  and  a  species  of  shell 
called  cbank',  which  is  used  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, and  in  certain  religious  ceremonies.  It 
is  not  therefore  surprising  that  ihis  portion  of 
the  island,  as  being  most  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation  and  commerce,  as  well  as 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  should  consequently  have 
been  more  crowded  with  inhabitants  than  the 
other  parts,  a  circumstance  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  remains  that  still  exist.  It  is  in  this 
neighbourhood  we  meet  with  the  ruins  of  the 
once  flourishing  cities  of  Manlotti  and  Condro- 
malee ;  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Knox ",  the  banks  of  the  river  Aripa  which 
flows  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name  are  covered 
with  fragments  of  pillars  and  ruined  buildings. 
At  Mantotti  is  seen  an  immense  artificial  re- 
servoir, called  by  the  natives  Caitocarle,  or  The 
Giant's  Tank,  of  capacity  sufficiently  ample  for 
the  irrigation  of  land  producing  upwards  of  forty 
million  pounds  of  rice '.    The  number  of  Roman 

•  t'liiutii  ^riitti  of  LicDsui.  [Specified  u  ibe  Murtt  Trittmii  by  M. 
Uoiiniouf.  THe  cbaok  shclU,  which  are  of  ■  apirel  form,  are  chiefly  et- 
yortad  to  nvagali  t*h«re  Uit-y  arc  uwed  iato  nngii  of  varioua  Bites,  and 
warn  on  ibe  arna,  lega,  Eiij^ri,  and  toea  of  ihe  Iliadat,  both  male  aj>il 
faiatle.  Tbay  ara  likawUc  uacd  entire  to  aouod  u  a  hom  at  funerali.  xai 
ut  cmplojwd  for  other  purpoets  to  religious  ceiemoaict.  A  cfaaok  opeotoj 
lo  the  right  band  is  highly  valunl,  aud  bdog  lareljr  found  always  sdU  for 
iu  veigbt  ia  gold.  TbouMndi  of  iheM  kbelU  ar»  aKo  buhcd  with  the 
hoitiM  flf  opukot  and  diHiBfuished  person^  id  Bengal,  which  ii  ih«  cau»e 
of  tbe  pval  and  contlani  demand  for  ibittn.     TaAMst.J 

*  lUkbert  Kooi,  HUlonca)  Rehlion  of  tlw  lale  of  Ceyloa,  vol.  iv,  chap. 
10. 

'  Sir  Alerandei  Johnitoa,  in  m  Memeir  read  before  tlie  Royal  Aaiitic 
Society  ol  ImH  Biil!ait,  'i,3.  p.  347.  Coutpare  iha  arciMial  of  Ant  Der- 
tolitci,  (formerly  coniptnller-geBenl  of  tlie  cusioeua.)  in  bit  tsceUent 
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coins  also  found  here,  particularly  of  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  is  anolher  proof  of  the  active  and 
flourishing  state  of  commerce  in  Ceylon  in 
former  times. 

Having  thus  premised,  it  will  now  be  requi* 
site  to  say  something  of  the  method  in  which  I 
propose  to  conduct  the  present  enquiry  ;  con- 
fining myself  throughout  to  such  facts  as  are 
derived  from  sources  purely  historical  and 
worthy  of  credit ;  to  notice  mythological  aod 
fabulous  reports,  would  be  altogether  foreign  to 
my  design.  We  shall  commence,  therefore, 
with  the  epoch  at  which  the  most  certain  and 
ample  testimony  relative  to  the  commerce  of 
Ceylon  was  consigned  to  writing:  we  shall 
then  ascend  into  more  remote  periods,  in  order 
to  show  the  corresponding  antiquity  of  the 
commerce  in  question ;  the  next  step  will  be 
to  return  to  the  point  of  setting  out,  and  so 
descend  into  the  middle  ages  as  far  as  their 

work.  "  ft  VUwof  the  Agrimhiinl,  Commercial,  and  FinuiciAl  Intesut  rf  I 
CejIoD."  Ijoiulon  1617,  p.  131.  [Tbc  circumfennc*  of  thia  t«>A  fa  ' 
■Marly  ciglitMn  milei,  aod  the  dam  laid  acrasa  the  Aripa  river  to  diwi 
the  sUeam  into  it,  is  constmctcd  with  atones  of  tvvea  ud  ai^i  fan  m 
leDglh,  by  four  id  breadth,  and  From  twQ  to  thiee  feet  thick.  The  Icacft 
of  the  dam  itaelf  ■■  lii  liundre^  feet,  iti  bt«adlh  in  «oina  parts  aiatf,  M<V 
lets  than  forly.  and  iu  hciglt  ftom  eight  to  twelvi.  Not  leas  mim^^^ 
IK  the  woika  coattmcled  pmnd  tb«  lake  of  Caiidcloy.  about  sLalcea  miH 
from  TrioCQinalM.  Thta  laka  or  Unk,  which  ii  nearly  fiAcoa  miles  in  ril- 
cunifercncc.  ia  embuiked  ia  wveral  places,  with  a  wall  of  bugw  atottM,  aacfc 
frotn  twelve  to  fourt«en  (e*i  long,  and  of  proportioiMble  bmdih  aod  thick- 
Mtt.  Thai  part  of  ihla  majestic  work  particularly  dwwi'tti  auemioa, 
wfacrei,  by  a  panpet  of  tteaily  one  hnsdred  and  fifty  feel  iu  brca4tli  ai  iW 
btaa.  and  thirty  at  the  rammit.  two  billa  an  made  to  join  in  onlat  i*  •■• 
compas*  and  k«cp  in  the  waters  of  the  laVi:.  Dtrtolacci,  etc,  dl  U. 
TnAMsi^] 
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termination  ;  in  pursuing  which  course^  I  hope 
to  establish  on  satisfactory  grounds  the  truth  of 
the  proposition  already  stated  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  essay,  viz.  •*  that  Ceylon  continued 
to  be  the  common  emporium  of  southern  com- 
merce for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years." 

Our  first  epoch,  then,  will  be  nearly  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  after  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ.  In  this  period,  that  is  to  say, 
about  A.  D.  560,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Justin  II.  a  merchant  named  Cosmas, 
who  afterwards  became  a  monk,  travelled  for 
commercial  purposes  as  far  as  Adule,  at  that 
time  a  celebrated  port,  belonging  to  the  king 
of  Axume  in  Ethiopia,  and  situate  near  to  Ar- 
keeko.  Here  he  met  with  a  certain  acquaint- 
ance by  the  name  of  Sopater,  just  then  on  his 
return  from  Ceylon,  which  he  had  visited  in  the 
capacity  of  a  merchant.  It  was  from  the  report 
of  this  voyager  that  Cosmas  drew  his  account 
of  Ceylon  and  its  commerce  as  it  then  existed, 
and  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  lypngraphia 
Christiana,  a  work  of  unquestionable  veracity. 
And  as  all  I  propose  to  advance  in  the  present 
discussion  will  be  founded  on  this  account  of 
Cosmas,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  tran- 
scribing the  wliole  passage  from  the  version  of 
Montfaucon*,  as  follows: — 

'*  Taprobane  is  a  large  island  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  called  by  the  Hindus  Si ki/iva,  where  the 

k  HmtUjAUmi  CttUttim  Mm  f>ir«m,  Ion,  ii,  pp.  333— 33B. 
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precious  stone  termed  hyacinth'  is  found  ;  and 
it    is    situated    beyond    the    pepper   country 
^mtfoftifv  T^<  X'i^i  ■f*!'  irrw4ft«tf).     A  great  Dumber  of 
small  islands,  closely  adjoining,  surround  it; 
each  of  which  contains  fresh-water  springs^  and 
abounds  with  cocoa-nuts  (Apy<?jj«K"').  According 
to  the  inhabitants,  the  large  island  is  nine  hun- 
dred miles  in  leng^lh,  and  as  many  in  breadth. 
It  is  governed  by  two  kings,  who  are  always  in 
a  state  of  mutual  hostility ;  one  of  them   pos- 
sesses the  mountainous  region  producing  the 
hyacinth-stone,  and  the  other,  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  island,  in  which  are  the  commer- 
cial towns  and  harbours,  and  which  is,  there- 
fore,   most    frequented   by   the   neighbouring 
people.     There  is  also  a  church  of  Christians 
from  Persia,  under  the  inspection  of  a  pres- 
byter ordained  in  the  latter  country,  together 
with  a  deacon,  and  other  ecclesiastical  officers". 
The  native  inhabitants,   with  their  respectiv^^^ 
kings,    profess   a   different    religion.      Nnme-^1 
rous   temples   are   to  be   seen   in   the   island, 
and  in  one  of  them  particularly  there  is  said  to 
be  a  hyacinth  of  great  brilliance  and  uncommoi 
size,   being  almost  as  large  as  the  cone  of 
pine-tree  (ffr^fli^-of) ;  this  slone  is  placed  in  an 
elevated  and  conspicuous  situation  within   th 


'  [Tbe  nibjr  of  Cejiloa  U  ptombi«l.    P«olino,    PItn.  xtivH,  41.     T&.1 
"  [VnnlifU  is  tht  Saiikcnl,  Bud  tiarpt  iha  Pvr&ikn  name  of  ili«  cocoa- 

p*tm  IrM.    TsAMiL.j 

*  ['I'hcM  OirittisRS  ncro  N'estoriaos,  wKoM  ealkoiieo*  mided  M  Cl 

jiboii.and  aftorweiilBai  MmuI  ;  in  fut.  ihsy  wen  Um  taoMU  ih«; 

Cbmiiau  u(  Si.  Thome.    Thaiul.] 
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sacred  edifice ;  and,  when  illuroioed  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  reflects  a  light  which  may  be 
seen  a  considerable  distance,  forming  altogether 
a  most  curious  and  extraordinary  spectacle. 

"  A  great  number  of  vessels  from  all  parts  of 
India,  Persia,  and  Ethiopia,  are  in  the  habit  of 
trafficking  with  Ceylon,  so  conveniently  situ- 
ated as  it  is  with  regard  to  those  countries, 
while  the  island  itself  has  also  a  numerous  fleet 
of  ships  belonging  to  its  own  merchants.  From 
the  interior  countries  of  the  east  (t«»  ivivrifw), 
that  is  to  say,  from  Sina  (T?ur*T?a<),  and  other 
mercantile  places,  she  procures  silk,  aloes, 
cloves,  and  tzandana  (T^ayid»»w),  with  other  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  peculiar  to  those  regions : 
these^  in  her  turn,  she  transmits  to  more  dis- 
tant countries ;  to  Male,  where  the  pepper 
grows;  to  Calliana,  a  place  of  great  trade, 
from  whence  the  return  cargo  consists  of  native 
brass  (x»x«»<)*  sesamum-wood",  and  other  articles 

adapted   for  clothing  (nyrdiAtra  fi,%»  wl  frt^a  I^T«.); 

further,  she  transports  lliem  to  Sindus,  the 
country  of  musk,  or  castoreum,  and  spikenard  ; 
and  also  to  Persia,  Homerite,  and  Adule ;  from 
all  these  parts  Ceylon  receives  an  exchange  of 
merchandize,  which,  together  with  her  own 
produce,  she  forwards  into  the  interior  of  India. 
Smde,  moreover,  is  the  commencement  of  the 
last-named  country ;  for  the  river  Indus  divides 
it  from  Persia.     The  principal  trading  towns  of 

'  [II  IS  DDceruinwhatUiis  vtick  cma  b«[  butil  i*  slut  mctiliuoctl  ia  ll>' 
reirplut,  uti  toMj  puuilily  bet  corrapt  rwJing  to  both.    1  ojitit,.) 
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India  are.  Sindus»  Orrhota,  Calliana,  Sibor» 
Parti,  Mangaruth^  Satopataaa,  Nalopatana,  and 
Pudapatana,  the  last  five  being  included  under 
the  province  of  Male ;  about  fiv^e  days  and 
nights*  journey  further  (from  Mate)  is  Silediva, 
or  Taprobana.  Still  further,  on  the  continent, 
is  Mavallo,  which  produces  a  peculiar  kind  of 
shellfish  ;  and  Caber,  which  affords  the  alaban- 
danum^  Next  to  this  is  the  country  where 
cloves  grow ;  and  lastly.  Sina.  whence  silk  is 
procured  ;  beyond  this  there  is  no  other  region. 
the  ocean  forming  the  boundary  of  Sina  to  the 
east. 

**  The  island  of  Silediva.  therefore,  being  si 
tuated  almost  in  the  middle  of  India,  and  pro- 
ducing the  precious  stone  called  hyacinth,  re* 
ceives  merchandize  from  all  other  countries, 
and  supplies  them  in  its  turn ;  it  is  conse- 
quently itself  a  place  of  very  great  mercantile 
resort.  This  I  was  told  both  by  Sopater  him- 
self, and  his  fellow-travellers,  who  had  sailed  ^J 
from  Adule  to  the  same  island."  ^M 

Thus  far  the  account  which  Cosnaaa  has 
handed  down  of  Ceylon,  according  to  the  rela- 
tion of  Sopater.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  this  island  was  the  common 
centre,  as  it  were,  of  the  commercial  transac- 


I'  {Vcwsiui  reails  SXtuf  dXtti6v,  which  utmi  uaiattlligibk ;  bat  he  ii 
Tormi  ut  it  mnni  nulmeg*  of  Baoda.    >Vc  m.  Iiowtvcr,  ftt  pre»tt&t  ok 
coft^l  u(  CaromtiiKld .     Hoflniin  uij«,  all  nurm  barbitruv  fere  feOoUt4*M-' 
oIm  toji  aiiti  uiAcs.    Taixsu] 
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tioDS  which  took  place  between  the  countries 
of  the  south,  from  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa 
as  far  as  China.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  this  trading  in- 
tercourse ;  for  it  is  equally  clear  that  CeyloD 
was  the  intermediate  point,  where  the  merchan- 
dize of  many  different  countries  was  collected 
together,  and  a  mutual  interchange  of  their  re- 
spective productions  negotiated ;  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  kind  of  trade  here  carried  on 
was  one  of  exchange,  or,  in  other  words,  a  car- 
rying trade,  notwithstanding  the  island  also  had 
its  own  exports,  consisting  in  articles  of  native 
produce.  We  further  learn,  from  the  passage 
above  quoted,  that  Ceylon  was  at  this  time  in- 
habited by  two  distinct  races,  and  governed  by 
two  ditl'crent  princes.  The  mountainous,  or  in- 
terior part  of  the  island,  which  produced  the 
precious  stones  and  cinnamon,  was  subject  to 
one  of  them  ;  and  the  coast,  with  its  harbours 
and  commercial  towns,  came  under  the  domi- 
nion of  another  or  more,  who,  as  it  appears, 
were  continually  at  war  with  the  former.  This 
circumstance  may  be  explained  by  supposing 
the  maritime  districts  to  have  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  race  of  foreigners,  who  had  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  island  with  a  view  to 
commerce,  and  were  of  a  different  origin  from 
the  native  inhabitants.  That  these  strangers 
were  Persians  must  be  inferred  from  the  words 
of  the  author ;  at  the  same  time,  we  may  rea- 
sonably comprehend  under  thf  mination, 
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not  only  Persians  properly  so  called,  but  al 
on  account  of  the  trade  carried  oa  with  them, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  immediately 
bordering  on  the  Persian  gulf.  These  foreign- 
ers seem  to  have  constituted  a  single  colony  of 
Christians,  noticed  by  Sopater  more  particu- 
larly, because  that  traveller  had  himself  em- 
braced the  same  faith.  It  is,  however,  ex- 
tremely probable  that  natives  of  other  coun- 
tries, Arabia  or  Malabar  for  instance,  had  >lri^| 
settled  in  the  island  at  the  same  time  with  th*^^ 
former. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  commerce  CJ 
ried  on  with  foreign  nations,  particular  nicn1i< 
is  made  of  that  with  the  Ethiopians  at  the  port 
of  Adule.  For  at  this  time  flourished  the  king- 
dom of  the  Axnmilae,  to  whom  the  produciion^J 
of  India  were  indispensable,  being  exchange^^ 
for  the  gold  with  which  the  country  abounded. 
We  further  meet  with  the  Ilomeritae,  inhabilii 
the  shores  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  whose  counli 
was  the  harbour  of  Aden,  situate  beyond  tl 
straits  of  BabelmanHel,  and  therefore  easily  ac- 
cessible to  ships  sailing  direct  from  India,  with- 
out a  change  of  wind  being  necessary.  Next  to  " 
these,  the  Persians  are  mentioned,  that  is,  na-  ' 
lives  of  the  Persian  gulf,  together  with  the  jVIe-  , 
diterrancan  provinces  of  Persia  itself.  ^U 

The  most  important  trade,  however,  of  Cey^^ 
Ion,  was  that  carried  on  with  the  continent  of 
India,  comprising  the  western  coast  of  the  pen- 
insula, from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  a 
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Ihe  land  of  Malabar,  where  pepper  grows.  We 
here  meet  with  the  name  of  Sinde,  an  appella- 
tion still  in  use  to  denote  the  countries  situate 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  Indus.  The  fact  of 
musk  bein^  noticed  as  an  article  of  importation 
from  this  quarter,  necessarily  leads  us  to  infer 
the  existence  of  a  corresponding  commercial 
intercourse  with  Thibet  and  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  which  is  the  native  country  of  the 
drug  in  question.  On  the  shores  of  India, 
several  ports  are  mentioned  by  name ;  as  Or- 
rhota,  now  called  Surat ;  Calliana,  the  modern 
Callian,  near  Bombay;  Sibor,  which  is  uncer- 
tain ;  and  Male,  still  preserved  in  Malabar. 
This  latter  is  the  native  country  of  pepper,  and 
was,  in  the  time  of  Cosmas,  so  remarkable  for 
its  extensive  trade,  as  to  contain  no  less  than 
6ve  ports,  to  be  sought  for  in  the  modern  pro- 
vinces of  Cochin  and  Travancore,  and  whose 
names  all  ending  in  patttri,  evidently  betray 
their  Indian  origin.  Mavallo,  which  comes 
next  in  the  enumeration,  from  whence  the 
shellBsh  termed  chanks  are  procured,  I  take  to 
be  Manaar ;  the  only  mistake  committed  by 
Cosmas  is,  that  he  places  it  on  the  continent, 
whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  a  small  island.  On  the 
eaiitern  or  Coromandel  coast,  we  look  in  vain 
for  the  famous  city  of  Mavalipuram,  cut  oul  of 
the  solid  rock;  an  omission  which  is  the  more 
surprisini^',  because  Caber,  or  Cabera,  immedi- 
ately follows,  in  which  everybody  will  at  on 
recognize  the  river  Caveri  with  the  town  siti 
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at  its  raoulh,  close  to  the  modern  Tranquebar. 
Alabandanum,  occurring  as  one  of  its  produc- 
tions, would  seem  to  specify  a  particular  kind 
of  precious  stone"'. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  the  produce  of  the 
Indian  peninsula  that  we  read  to  have  been 
conveyed  to  Ceylon ;  but  that  also  of  countries 
and  islands  much  more  remotely  situated.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  spices,  and  silk,  imported 
from  Tzinitza,  or  China.  That  the  Sunda  is- 
lands were  already  well  known  many  ages  be- 
fore the  time  of  Cosmas,  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  show  hereafter,  from  Ptolemy.  It  seems 
most  likely,  therefore,  that  voyages  between 
these  several  places  were  made  by  the  Chi- 
nese, in  the  same  kind  of  vessels  which  they 
now  use,  called  junks.  This  indeed  may  be 
inferred  from  the  express  words  of  Cosmas, 
when  he  mentions  the  importation  of  "  aloes, 
spices,  and  tzandaua  from  Tzinitza,  and  other 
distant  regions."  As  to  Izaudana,  it  seems  to 
be  identical  with  the  modern  sandal-wood ; 
and  all  writers  are  unanimous  in  considering 
silk  as  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  produce  of 
China  and  the  neighbouring  countries  alone. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  so  few  of  the  in- 
digenous productions  of  Ceylon  itself  are  men- 
tioned ;  that  is  to  say,  only  precious  stones  and 
pearls,  without  a  single  allusion  to  cinnamon 
and  ivory,  with  which  the  island  abounds.    This 

4  [Rqwrted  \>j  Moot.  Uuteos  to  be  io[Deihin([  between  ui  vottkyn  inl 
a  fubjr.    TiAyii,.] 
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apparent  inconsistency,  however,  is  removed, 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  very  nature  of 
Singhalese  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time 
serves  to  show  the  vast  extent  and  importance 
of  the  latter.     For,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  trade  of  Ceylon  consisted  for  the  most  part 
in  the  exchange  of  foreign  goods,  brought  thi- 
ther in  great  quantities  from  distant  regions ; 
in  comparison  with  which  the  sole  produce  of 
the  island  itself,  would  seem  very  trifling  and 
insignificant.     Besides,  cinnamon  grew  only  in 
the  interior,  and  not  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  island,  to  which  alone  Sopater's  visit  was 
confined ;  and  we  must  also  recollect,  that  at 
this  early  period,  gardens  appropriated  to  the 
cultivation  of  cinnamon,  were  not  yet  in  exist- 
ence'.    The  same  peculiarity,  however,  is  ob- 
servable in  the  commercial  history  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, Venetians,  and  Dutch,  as  long  as  they 
continued  in  succession  to  monopolize  the  trade 
of  the  whole  world.    For  the  productions  men- 
tioned  as   peculiar  and   indigenous   to   either 
people,  are  precisely  those  of  native  manufac- 
ture ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  of 
the  kind  appears  to  have  been  yet  extant  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon.     Witii  regard  to  silk 
manufactures,  which  at  this  time  flourished  in 
high   perfection  on  the  Indian  continent,  we 
shall  show  presently  that  the  art  was  not  in- 
troduced into  Ceylon  till  a  much  later  period  ; 

'  [See   this  v)[uinent   furtlMr  «xMniii«d  in  VinctDt't  Pariflu,  Mc. 
p.  611ic].     TnANtL.] 
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though  to  be  sure  the  island  was  already  a 
extensive  market  for  silk  goods  of  foreign  maDU- 
facture. 

What  has  been  advanced,  iherefore,  up 
the  present  stage  of  our  enquiry,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  amounting  to  an  absolute  proof 
the  fact,  that  Ceylon,  especially  ihe  northern 
part  of  it,  was,  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era, 
the  common  mart  of  Australian  commerce. 
Now,  if  we  ascend  from  this  epoch  into  more 
remote  times,  the  reader  surely  will  not  require 
a  description  of  the  island  always  as  circum- 
stantial as  that  of  Cusmas ;  which,  indeed, 
would  be  altogether  unnecessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensuring  credit  to  our  relation  ;  for  the 
nature  and  extent  of  Singhalese  commerce  being 
once  ascertained,  we  shall  have  less  occasioa 
for  particular  proof  in  the  sequel. 

Setting  out  then  from  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  passing  over  an  interval  of  four 
hundred  years,  let  us  go  back  to  the  second 
century  after  Christ;  that  is,  to  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  the  geographer.  Here  also  we  meet 
with  indications  eqiialty  certain,  though  more 
concise  than  those  exhibited  by  Cosmus.  In 
Ptolemy's  work  on  geography ',  there  is  a 
whole  chapter  dedicated  to  Ceylon,  (called  by 
the  natives  Salice),  which  contains  such  au  ac- 
curate  description  of  the  island,  as  may  justly 
excite  our  admiration.  The  particular  sources, 
from  which  this  writer  derived  his  geographical 

*  Ptolsn.  Qtoft.  lib.  vii,  np.  4. 
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ioformation,  namely,  the  reports  of  contempo- 
rary navigators  and  merchants,  have  already 
been  pointed  out  in  a  separate  treatise'.  Pto- 
lemy, however,  seems  to  have  been  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  shores  of  the  island  and  its 
harbours ;  but  even  in  some  degree  with  the 
interior  also,  though  less  accurately  than  the 
former.  His  description  of  Ceylon  commences 
with  the  northern  part,  proceeding  westward 
as  far  as  the  southern  promontory,  and  from 
thence  to  the  eastern  shores  and  the  interior  of 
the  island.  He  remarks,  that  it  was  formerly 
called  Paleesiraundi,  (which  we  shall  presently 
see  confirmed  by  Pliny),  but  in  his  own  time 
Salice,  and  the  natives  Salse",  (whence  Sclan 
and  Ceylon);  that  the  productions  for  which 
it  was  celebrated  were  rice,  honey,  ginger,  pre- 
cious stones,  viz.  beryl  and  the  hyacinth ;  gold 
and  silver;  elephants  and  tigers;  but  what  is 
astonishing,  not  one  word  about  cinnamon  here 
either!  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  he  men- 
tions rice,  which  grows  only  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  where  lakes  have  been  dug 
for  watering  the  lands.  The  precious  stones 
and  metals  arc  found  in  the  interior  alone;  and 
ivory,  in  the  southern  part,  where  the  geo- 
grapher   places    the    elephant-pastures.      On 

>  Sm  AppeodU  C. 

*  [Tbtn  it  ■  pcnknlu'  cult  oo  the  uIukI  tt  thb  d*j.  cntkA  Sal£.  oc 
CblUs,  *md  Challiu ;  ihty  tre  laboucn.  manuhcturan  of  itufls,  ami 
cionuBOO-pMUn.  and  an  srukil  in  the  «ouiliem  diitiifU  of  the  ttUad, 
wlm  tbey  form  the  principal  put  of  ihc  popolation  in  tb«  n«igbboartuiod 
of  FWDldiOtlk.    AkiaUc  Ro.  hbL,  vU.  p.  431.    Tajttnt.J 
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either  coast  of  the  island  four  ports  are  do- 
ticed,  and  twelve  cities ;  particularly  on  the 
northern  side,  where  was  the  commercial  town 
of  Modutti  (recognizable  in  Mandotti),  and  also 
that  of  Talacori.  In  the  interior  are  six  cities, 
among  which  Amurogrammum,  the  residence 
of  the  court,  and  the  capital  Maagrainmum', 
are  specified.  This  account  of  Ptolemy  will 
derive  some  illustration  from  comparing  it  with 
the  narratives  of  modern  travellers.  Amoa|f 
these  the  most  remarkable^  and  at  the  same 
time  the  earliest,  is  Robert  Knox,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  who,  in  the  year  IG67,  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  detained 
in  the  island  nearly  twenty  years  in  captivity ; 
until  at  length  he  fortunately  contrived  to  es- 
cape to  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  shore, 
from  whence  he  returned  to  Europe.  This  ex- 
traordinary man  was  possessed  of  every  quali- 
fication which  would  be  required  in  a  traveller 
who  sits  down  to  describe  distant  countries; 
the  utmost  degree  of  historical  credit,  and  au 
attentive  eye  to  every  thing  worthy  of  remark; 
add  to  this,  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
language  of  the  natives,  so  that  it  is  not  greatly 
to  be  wondered  that  the  contents  of  later  itine- 
raries are  scarcely  more  than  a  supplement  to 
the  description  of  Knox.  He  had  himself  seen 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  still  extant  in  the 
island;  and  had  diligently  enquired  into  their 

"  [Mihi-fimainain,  i,  e.  th«  great  ci^.    Than  it  k  town  io  Un  msiK- 
•utera  partof  the  iiJuxlftill  nlln)  M%tii(ian,ocMahtgnnD.  Taaau-] 


I 
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former  names,  roost  of  which  he  committed  to 
wriling;  and  U|>on  comparing  his  account  with 
that  of  Ptolemy,  some  of  them  appear  to  be 
still  iu  common  use.  The  geographer,  for  in- 
stance, calls  the  principal  river  in  the  island 
by  the  name  of  Ganges,  in  which  we  are  at  no 
loss  to  recognize  Mavela  Gonga',  which  flows 
into  the  ocean  near  Trincomalee,  The  moun- 
tain called  by  Ptolemy,  Malea,  under  which 
were  the  elephant-pastures,  extending  as  far  as 
the  sea,  still  bears  the  name  of  Malell  among 
the  natives';  but  among  Europeans,  that  of 
Adam's  Peak.  It  is  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  and  is  a  place  of  distinguished 
resort  for  pilgrims  from  all  quarters.  The  name 
of  the  royal  city  Amurogrammam,  appears  to 
survive  in  the  Amuroburro  of  Knox,  in  which, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants, 
ninety  kings  formerly  reigned,  who  erected 
many  temples,  and  had  divine  honours  paid  to 
them  in  consequence'.  The  word  gramma, 
which  often  occurs  in  the  island,  would  seem 
properly  to  imply,  not  only  a  city,  but  its  sur- 
rounding territory  as  well;  for  thus  Knox  also 
observes,  that  Amuroburro  is  the  name  of  a 
city  together  with  the  neighbouring  country  ^ 


I  [M«lii-bftli'|riBgik.  i.  e.  the  gnml  rivv  ot  Btli.    Teaixl.] 
■  Knox,  LicacripUon  oi  Ccylua,  vol,  i,  p.  4,  ■  IbUl.  rol.  i.  p.  44. 

h  Itutl.  voL  i*,  p.  333.  [Iu  onI*i  u  »ppi«cUU  tht  auUior'Adehv&tMD 
of  .Vmurobnirro  fiom  Atnurognminun.  it  mty  be  necestvjr  to  obtenc,  that 
tb«  Indian  ttrntiaationt  grammam,  turro,  or  pur^  and  gate,  UU  OCkllj  •/• 
nonitnoui ;  and  meao  in  ciUier  cue  a  *ilUg«  ot  town.  A  pkper,  coo- 
uioiof  uttDA  letoatU  upoo  Aainjilipuni,  or  Anandhtfpvn  (evidently 
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This  town  was  situated  on  the  northern  side  of 
an  evteneive  plain,  the  largest  in  the  i&laod, 
in  which  were  artificial  lakes  upwards  of  a  mile 
in  circuit,  for  irrigating  the  rice  plantations*. 
And  in  fine,  the  Modutti  of  Ptolemy,  which  he 
describes  as  a  commercial  city,  is  called  Man- 
totti  by  the  present  inhabitants;  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  the  Giant's  lank,  destined  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  above-mentioned  lakes. 
According  to  Ptolemy,  various  nations  inha- 


At  ArotirobuTTo  of  Knox'),  ■dJ  MebeatfU,  in  the  uUnd  of  Cejloa,  hf 

CapUiD  Cbapman,  R.  £.,  wis  raid  before  tfa«  Asiatic  SocMty  of  IjOPJoc, 

Kt  their  genenl  nccAng  on  tlie  21st  July.  1633.     Ilits  oBicer  visited  Am- 

rajshpun  ia  1838,  uk)  was  indntrcd  to  lay  hti  notes  beforr  the  i^ocinj  lo 

coiis«c|u«io»  of  fiodiag  the  oral  tradttiaut  collKted  by  him  on  ihe  spot,  l» 

afTM  in  &  nmukible  touinfer  with  ibe  sccou»ts  coatiined  io  tb«  Cey toiuM 

Histories,  eetillcd  Mahsvinsi,  llajsTsD,  knd  Raj&nitiiacari ;  tnntlitioai 

of  which,  prvpATcd  uoder  ih«  mspicTs  of  Sir  A.  JobontOB,  sra  now  i» 

course  of  publicAlioii.    The  city  of  Asaradbepur*  t*  titualed  in  lb*  dis- 

tiict  of  Ncura  Waaoy.  in  the  inleiior  of  C«y)oa,  abogt  8°  16'  N.  lat.  tad 

80°35'E.loii;.    Accoidingto  the  native  records  it  eontinotd  lo  maintaia  its 

rank  and  importaiKe  for  tlio  loof  period  of  fiftaan  hanilied  yean.    Tb«  osly 

traces  now  teniaining  of  magnificent  buitdinpi,  once  said  to  har«  eststt^ 

within  it!  limits,  are  didc  tomplct  still  held  ia  ^rvet  reverence,  and  raiaad 

tanks  and  ponp*  of  colurans  K'atteml  about  for  several  miles.      Cafaai* 

C.  davotes  a  section  to  earb  of  these  lempIeH,  which  he  tuhseajitenily  itlo*' 

tiUaa  by  copious  extracts  from  the  hutories  abova  named .     From  Aoatai* 

bepura  the  captain  and  his  party  piocceded  lo  Mohcnl^le,  about  tw*!** 

milt*  Dorth-eait  of  ihe  fora»er  place,  Ihe  road  lo  wliicb  was.  (or  khd*  db' 

tanve,  oloii^;  a  beauliful  lake,  formed  by  as  artificial  embankment,  upwtii 

of  two  miles  in  length,  of  great  thtckneta,  and  in  many  place*  ikinT  fall 

in  beigbt.    Ibe  targe  daghopt,  or  biU-lemple.  at  Mebenitli.  is  aid  ta  h« 

a  bandred  aod  iweoly  cntMts  high,  and  is  approached  by  a  Bigtit  of  twa 

handred  steps.    After  describing  the  other  antitiuitist  of  Mohcat4M.  aod 

Ulastnting  tbem  by  exiracia  from  the  sacred  bistort.  Captain  C.  cq»* 

eludes  with  a  disquisitiao  respecting  Ihe  anti<)utly  of  ABatadbeptan;  tfca 

fouodation  of  which,    from  varions  aalhorilies,  be  p)ac«s  «t  470  B.  C- ' 

thus  assigning  lo  these  interesting  remains,  the  remote   aotiqai^  «f  tm 

iboasaiKl  three  hundred  year*.     TaiKsi..] 

*  Jobnslou,  loc.  ciL  p,  S46> 
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bited  the  island,  called  indeed  by  the  common 
name  of  Salse,  but  otherwise  of  different  races; 
he  begins  his  enumeration  with  those  on  the 
western  side,  and  then  proceeds  to  those  on 
the  east.  Their  unknown  names  appear  to 
indicate  a  Malabar  origin;  which,  although  I 
roust  leave  for  others  to  decide,  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  the  condition  of  the  island  in  the 
age  of  Ptolemy,  was  precisely  similar  to  that 
described  by  Cosmas;  in  other  words,  that  the 
shore  was  occupied  by  foreigners,  who  pos- 
sessed the  harbours  and  commercial  towns, 
while  the  interior  was  left  to  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants. 

Ptolemy  adds,  that  before,  or  to  the  west  of 
Ceylon,  lay  a  multitude  of  smaller  islands,  in 
number  amounting  to  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight,  nineteen  of  which  he 
mentions  by  name^.  That  this  must  be  un- 
derstood of  the  Maldives,  no  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  their  situation,  can  possibly 
doubt.  For  they  are  not  so  properly  single 
islands,  as  a  congeries  of  smaller  ones,  called 
Atollons,  being  eighteen  or  nineteen  in  num- 
ber, and  defended  by  a  belt  of  coral  reefs 
against  the  violence  of  the  ocean;  while  each 
of  them  contains  a  multitude  of  sandy  islets, 
separated  only  by  narrow  channels.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  islands  alluded  to  by 
Ptolemy,  must  be  these  very  Atollons ;  and 
the  vast  number  assigned  to  them  is  itself  a 

*  Ptd.  rii,  4.  «.  £■. 
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proof  that  they  were  not  merely  accessible,  b 
also  frequently  visited  by  navigators. 

Bui  further,  the  Sunda  islands,  as  they 
now  called,  to  the  eastward  of  Ceylon,  were 
no  means  unknown  to  Ptolemy.  He  noentions 
particularly  Jabadia,  the  most  fertile  of  all,  a 
which  is  no  other  than  Java  (Javan-Dwipa) 
the  capital  town  he  represents  to  be  Argentc 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  island  and  upon  t 
site  of  the  modern  Bantam,  which  is  at 
great  distance  from  the  Dutch  settlement 
Batavia.  The  verj-  name  of  Sunda,  however, 
may  be  found  in  Ptolemy ;  for  he  notices  tb 
islands  in  this  situation  called  Sindc.  Th 
others  are  likewise  mentioned  under  the  na 
of  Sahadib,  iu  which  we  again  meet  with 
Hindu  termination  dilf^  or  more  correctly  dtti^ 
fiigiiifyin^  an  island :  the  iohahitants  arc  stig- 
matized by  him  as  cannibals,  an  epithet  which 
has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  testflH 
mony  of  modern  travellers.  The  fact,  hithcrl^^ 
conceived  too  horrible  to  be  true,  has  at  length 
been  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Anderson*,  who 
visited  the  Battas  inhabiting:  the  interior  of  Su- 
matra and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  found  those 
people  in  the  common  habit  of  feeding  oo 
human  flesh,  though  in  other  respects  ]>o8sess- 
ing  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  and  by  no 
means   unacquainted  with  the  refinements  of 


"  AodenAD')  Mi&tioii  to  tbe  East  Coast  of  Sumitni,  in  iho  y^n  ISn. 
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Iife^     Ptolemy  mentions  several  other  islands, 
which  it  would  be  hazardous,  perhaps,  to  at- 
tempt defining  with  individual  accuracy;  but 
as  Java,   particularly   the   northern   part,  was 
well  known  to  him,  we  can  hardly  suppose  him 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  celebrated  passage 
called  the  straits  of  Sunda,  between  that  island 
and   Sumatra.     That  tiie  Java  sea  was  navi- 
gated, is  evident  from  Ptolemy's  mentioning  a 
peculiar  kind   of  vessel   in   use   among  these 
islands,  the  planks  of  which  were  fastened  by 
bolts  of  wood  instead  of  iron,  in  perfect  agree- 
ment with  the  description  of  Pliuy^     When 
we  add  to  this,  his  account  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  together  with  the  Golden  Chersonesus^ 
now  called  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  Se- 
rica,  with  its  various  cities  and  ports,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  doubt,  that  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy 
these  countries  were  accessible  to  navigators, 
and  that  Ceylon  was  the  common  mart  for  the 
trade  of  them  ail. 

From  Ptolemy  let  us  now  proceed  to  Arrian, 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled,  the  Circumnavi- 
gation of  the  Hrythrsan,  or  India  Sea,  certainly 
prior  in  time  to  the  geographer,  though  it  is 


f  [Sw  «Im,  Life  kadPuUk  Service  of  Sir  Sanford  Raffles,  4to.  p.415. 
Ib  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mnndcn,  Ibe  liiilonaD  of  Sumaira,  Sir  Suinrotd  give*  a 
detaileil  accauat  of  ibit  estnordtDary  and  rovoltiog  pnetica,  from  wtucb  it 
■ppcxn,  upon  iba  inoit  umiiiji«aciii.lte  uitiowRy.  that  tbe  Ustlu  ore  c«d- 
oibola  boih  apoo  priocipla  aod  >;»lets,  and  thit  rnmiiiaU  and  |)riMii>er» 
arc  not  only  tatcn  accotdiDg  *n  the  law  of  llie  lucJ,  tml  that  llie  unM  law 
evcD  penniu  ibeir  being  maugled  aiul  ealca  aliva  !    ThanjuJ 

*  VUa.  Hut.  Nat.  ii.  36. 
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doubtful  whether  he  Bourished  ia  the  reign  of 
Nero,  or  under  the  Anionines.  The  excellent 
account  of  Indian  commerce  preserved  to  us  in 
the  Periplus  of  this  writer,  is  loo  well  known  to 
require  illustration  in  this  place,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  equally  worthy  of  credit,  as  the 
author  himself  visited  India  as  a  merchant,  and 
therefore  describes  what  came  under  his  own 
immediate  observation.  In  this  work  we  are 
presented  with  an  accurate  descriptioD  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  together  with  a  distinct  notice 
of  its  different  ports,  and  the  particular  kind  of 
trade  for  which  they  were  severally  remark- 
able. Hence  we  gather  the  flourishing  state  of 
commerce  on  the  southern  part  of  the  penin- 
sula, in  Cochin  and  Travancorc,  the  native 
country  of  the  pepper-plant,  and  in  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  Ceylon  itself.  To  this  latter 
island,  indeed,  our  author  never  went;  which 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  though  what  be  has 
written  concerning  it,  is  well  worth  an  attentive 
examination''.  In  his  time,  it  appears,  the 
former  name  of  tlie  island.  Taprobane.  had  been 
changed  to  Palaesiniundum;  that  the  northern 
part  was  best  cultivated  ;  that  distant  voyaget 
were  often  made  from  thence  in  large  vessels; 


>•  Arrian.  Vaiy\.  M.  Krytbtsi,  eJ.  StiKkii,  iub  Sae.  ti  «*, 
qaitc  evitknt,  UAh  from  the  iv^timoDy  ol  Arrtan,  Bod  ia  •  Utar  •«  tkmd 
Itin  Battita,  a  r«lcbratej  Uavflllar  of  Um  fouflMnlh  ecniary,  ih%\  oncfc  rf 
what  is  kerc  advaiKwl  mpfctxnf  Um  coouaafot  of  Cefton  nay  wiih  mti 
jtiitice  1>e  applied  to  the  oppoiiie  roati  of  Malabar.  lit  nw  ntiwM  i 
very  nonmbing  plaj.-v«  of  Umlv  in  Malabar,  filled  with  opultut  M( 
daa  DwrchauU,  ami  liiM|ueQted  Ity  veaaels  frnm  China.  So*  TranU  afHt 
Baluia,  cliap.  kviii,  lr«iitlai«d  from  aa  Araltii:  MSS.    Idndoa,  IM9. 
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and  that  the  island  abounded  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  fine  linen,  and  tortoise-shell. 
In  this  brief  notice,  the  first  point  which  re- 
quires discussion  is  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Paljesimundum' ;  and  here,  fortunately,  we  may 
borrow  some  light  from  Pliny  ^.  In  fact,  the 
historian  informs  us  that  Palaesimundum  was  a 
very  large  city,  containing  upwards  of  two 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  island, 
being  much  frequented  by  merchants  and  sea- 
faring men,  so  that  possibly  the  name  of  the 
town  may  have  been  applied  to  designate  the 
whole  island,  just  as  in  our  time  Batavia  is  often 
put  for  Java  collectively.  Ptolemy,  indeed, 
does  not  mention  the  city  by  name ;  but  he 
speaks  of  the  promontory  of  Anarismundum, 
which  Salniasius  long  ago  suspected  to  mean 
the  same  thing'.  The  city  in  question  was 
situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island  ;  and 
by  some  has  been  sought  for  in  the  modern 
Jafnapatam.  it  is  more  probable,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Pliny,  which  we  shall 
presently  refer  to,  that  its  site  must  be  looked 
for  on  the  bay  of  Trincomalee.  which  is,  be- 
sides, ilie  finest  harbour  in  all  India.  Large 
vcsseU  are  alM>  mentioned,  adapted  fur  making 

'  [Wuh  mpcci  tn  ibe  demUioD  at  (liU  wonl,  the  Ul«  Mr.  Hamilloo 
eDMid«n>l  Simunlu  u  AKprMnog  iIm  uUsoti  boundiLrf .  or  eilKRiity  ;  in 
tfai*  caw,  Pallnmtwiu,  or  f^Utimundu.  wouhl  MtQi^  tbr  limit  of  tti«  «t* 
pedtlioo  of  Bali.  th«  Indian  Hercules,  a*  be  hai  btea  ctlM.] 

^  Hiu.  Nat.  *i,  24. 

'  Sdnu.  »d  Solia.  p.  684. 
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bad  aho  witb  tW  caA  «s  lar  «s  Uie  noaths  of 
Ike  Gaagea.iacladMCtke  Golden  C^efsooesM, 
or  lial>rr»,  aad  dK  aeighb&unag  islands,  evea 
to  tbe  wrteM  pfonaoe  of  Ckiaa. 

Let  OS  DOW  proceed  to  the  exaaination  U 
Plioy*.  Tbe  accoaats  fumi&faed  by  this  author 
are  of  two  kiads.  which  ought  to  be  carefallj 
distingvisfaed  frocn  one  aootber :  the  first  be- 
longs to  his  omm  age.  or  at  least  that  of  the  Cs- 
•an;  theseoood  comprises  what  be  copied  from 
older  writers.  We  learn,  howeTcr,  both  from 
himself  and  Strabo,  that  in  his  time,  as  well  as 
during  the  Caesars,  who  immediately  preceded 
him,  a  rery  large  trade  was  carried  on  with 
India  througfa  the  Arabian  gulf.  From  the 
time,  indeed,  that  Egypt  was  reduced  to  a  Ro- 
man province,  narigatioa  took  such  extraordi- 
nary strides,  that  not  only  single  vessels,  but 
whole  fleets,  yearly  set  sail  to  tbe  different 
ports  of  India,  and  were  freighted  back  with  a 
return  cargo  of  native  produce,  iu  exchange  for 
specie.     What   Pliny  relates   of  Ceylon,   was 

-  Hilt.  Nil  vi,  S4. 
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borrowed  from  the  accounts  of  the  ambassadors 
who  bad  been  sent  from  that  island  to  Rome,  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  This  em- 
bassy was  occasioned  by  the  following  circum- 
stance: a  frcedman  of  Annius  Plocamus,  who 
farmed  the  customs  on  the  Red,  or  Indian  sea, 
happenml,  as  he  was  coasting  about  Arabia,  to 
be  blown  away  by  the  north-wind,  and  carried 
to  the  port  of  Hippuii  in  Ceylon,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  and  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  king  of  the  country  for  the  space  of  six 
months.  Al  his  suggestion  the  king  was  in- 
duced to  send  an  embassy  to  Ctcsar,  consisting 
of  four  persons,  under  the  direction  of  their 
chief,  Rachia,  (in  which  latter  appellation  we 
immediately  recognize  the  Hindu  Rajah,  and 
therefore  a  honorary'  title,  and  not  a  proper 
name,  particularly  as  the  individual  himsell'  is 
called  a  chief,  or  prince  (princeps),)  These  am- 
bassadors reported  that  there  were  upwards  of 
five  hundred  towns  in  the  island  ;  that  Palsesi- 
mundu,  with  its  adjoining  harbour,  was  the  most 
magnificent  of  all.  aiid  contained  the  royal  pa- 
lace, together  with  a  population  of  two  hundred 
thousand  souls.  That  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood was  the  lake  Mcgisba,  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  miles  in  circumference,  from  which 
two  rivers  flowed,  one  to  the  north,  the  other, 
called  Palocsimundum,  close  to  the  town  of  that 
name,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  sea  by  three 
mouths.  From  this  account  it  is  evident,  first, 
that  the  freed  man  above  mentioned  must  have 
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been  ctfried  to  Ceylon  by  the  Ecesiaa  wind, 
or,  in  other  wonb,  by  the  north-east  monsoon ; 
that  he  landed  on  the  northern  side,  where,  as 
we  hare  before  observed,  those  lakes  arc  found, 
and,  in  short,  at  the  harbour  of  Uippuri,  the 
precise  locaUty  of  which,  I  cannot  venture  to 
determine.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  island  must  hare  been  in  a  very 
flourishing  state,  to  contain  no  less  than  fire 
hundred  cities,  of  which  it  appears  that  Palte- 
simundum,  with  its  port,  was  the  chief.  All 
these  particulars  coincide  with  the  bay  on  which 
Trincomalee  is  situated  ;  the  largest  rirer  in 
the  island,  by  name  Gonga  or  Ganges,  flows 
into  it;  the  harbour  is  the  most  conrenicnl  in 
the  whole  island  ;  even  the  remains  of  the  an- 
cient city  are  still  to  be  found  ;  and  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  conjecture,  its  very  name  is  disco- 
verable. In  a  map  of  Ceylon,  edited  by  Ber- 
tolacci",  there  is  a  place  laid  down  on  the 
northern  mouth  of  the  river,  by  the  name  of 
Pontjemolli,  which  might  easily  be  corrupted, 
by  Greek  enunciation,  into  Palcesimunduni*. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  Ceylou  was  at  this  lime  possessed  of  a 
very  extensive  commerce ;  for  we  learn   that 


■  Dcrtolacci,  View  oT  tko  Agncullurel  tod  Coanero«l  lni«mts  of  Caj' 
loa.    Loodoa,  )D17. 

'  [Makinj[  cvoy  poMibl«  ■Uowuim  far  ih«  libonjcs  ukco  bf  Urn  Ot«*k 
writen.  in  aco»nmo<laURg  (areign  teumU  %o  their  ows  pronottciMieo.  >l 
will  ttill  bt  t«i7  difficult  for  tbe  uitbor  lu  ficnuade  any  one  uf  Ums  [ir«b«- 
bilitjr  9t  lb«  dcfivitioD  gircB  in  Uw  lui.  Utaidti.  tlie  ntnr  rontjeiBalli 
BMjr  be  ooraparetivcly  niodtrti.    Tbji».il.] 
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the  father  of  Hacbia  himself  undertook  a  voyage 
to  Serica,  on  a  commercial  speculation.  We 
shall  omit  the  rest  of  Pliny's  account,  in  which, 
if  we  sometimes  discover  truth  mingled  with 
fable,  (admitting  the  latter  to  have  come  from 
the  ambassadors,)  there  will  be  no  great  reason 
for  surprise,  as  it  was  this  writer's  especial  aim 
to  collect  wonderful  stories  ;  for  he  closes  bis 
account  with,  **  the  rest  is  according  to  the  re- 
port of  our  navigators."  There  is  do  occasion, 
then,  to  dwell  any  further  on  this  part  of  our 
subject,  my  design  being  merely  to  show  that 
the  condition  of  Ceylon,  as  far  as  relates  to  com- 
merce, was  the  same  in  the  age  of  Claudius, 
and  consequently  at  the  commencement  of  our 
era,  as  we  have  already  proved  it  to  have  been 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  and  Cosmas. 

From  the  period  of  the  Caesars,  let  us  now 
go  back  to  more  remote  times,  that  is,  to  the 
age  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Alexander  the  Great. 
In  the  three  centuries  which  intervene,  we 
meet  with  presumptive  evidence  of  the  splen- 
dour of  Ceylon ;  though  the  accounts  of  writers 
respecting  the  island  itself  are  less  frequent  and 
less  circumstantial.  In  the  first  place,  but  few 
of  those  accounts  have  come  down  to  us  ;  and 
secondly,  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
Ceylon  and  the  western  world  was  mure  sel- 
dom, and  took  a  circuitous  route.  It  is  alto- 
gether erroneous  to  suppose,  as  is  very  often 
the  case,  that  under  the  Ptolemies,  annual 
voyages  were  in  the  habit  of  being  made  be- 
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tween  Egypt  and  India;  because  there  would 
obriously  be  no  occasion  to  go  to  the  latter 
country,  for  what  was  to  be  obtained  much 
nearer  home>  in  the  abundant  and  well  sup- 
plied markets  of  Arabia  Felix.     Besides,  we 
hare  the  decisive  testimony  of  Strabo,  to  the 
point,  that  although  he  saw  in  the  harbour  of 
Myos  Hormos  as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ships  of  burden  destined  for  India,  yet 
he  never  heard  of  more  than  one  or  two  vessels 
at  most  having  undertaken  this  voyage  during 
the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  p.    In  fact,  the  Egyp- 
tians were  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  perio- 
dical winds,  blowing  every  six  months  from  an 
opposite  quarter,  called  monsoons;  which,  ac- 
cording to   Arrian,   were   not  discovered    till 
some  ages   after,   by  Ilippalus'',  when  Egypt 
had  already  become  a  Koman  province :  there 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Arabians  bad 
made  use  of  them   long  before.     All  that  has 
come  down  to  us  of  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  is  the 
account  uf  a  voyage  said  to  have  been  made  by 
one  lambulus,  which  is  either  a  fabrication,  or 
at  least  mixed  up  with  fable ;  it  is  quoted  by 
Diodorus '. 

The  accounts,  therefore,  of  Ceylon,  which 
were  current  among  the  Alexandrines  in  the 
age  of  the  Ptolemies,  did  not  cunie  from  eye* 
witnesses  who  had  themselves  visited  the 
island,  but  only  from  the  report  of  ^'Uexander's 


»  Stnbo,  li,  {1.  17f>.  ^  Armn,  Peripl.  M.  T.tyth.  wit  fi( 

'  Diodorus,  i,  p.  167. 
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followers,  Nearchus  and  Onesicritus,  and  after 
them,  from  Megasthenes  and  Daimachus,  who 
were  sent  as  ambassadors  by  the  Selcucidae  to 
the  Indian  court  of  Palibothra,  and  from  whom 
Eratosthenes,  Agalharchides,  and  subsequently 
Strabo  and  Pliny,  borrowed  their  accounts  of 
Ceylon.  All  these  writers,  therefore,  relate,  not 
what  they  had  actually  seen,  but  what  they  had 
gathered  by  hearsay,  in  the  distant  countries 
bordering  on  the  Ganges;  and,  of  course,  they 
contain  much  that  appears  fabulous. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  Alexander  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  India,  heard  reported  of  the  island 
of  Ceylon.     That  its  reputation  was  very  great, 
even  at  this  early  period,  is  attested  by  Strabo 
and  Pliny".     The  latter  has  these  words,  "Ta- 
probane  was  for  a  long  time  considered  to  be  a 
second  world,  and  went  by  the  appellation  of 
Antichlboues.     It  was  discovered   to   be   an 
island  during  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great.     Onesicritus  the  admiral  of  his  fleet, 
says,  that  it   produces  larger  elephants  than 
India.     According   to   Megasthenes   it   is  di- 
vided by  a  river,  and  the  inhabitants  are  called 
Palaeogoni  \  and  abound  much  more  with  gold 
and  large   pearls   than  the   Indians.     Eratos- 
thenes   makes    it    seven    thousand    stadia    in 
length,  and  five  thousand  in  breadth.     It  has 
no  cities,  but  only  villages,  of  which  there  are 
reckoned  upwards  of  seven  hundred.     Its  be- 

•  rtia.  «(  Stnbo.  in  toe.  cil. 

*  [Thit  it,  piobibly,  Uw  dtKen<Una  of  IWliT    Tmiiti..] 
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ginning  is  in  the  eastern  ocean,  and  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  twenty  days*  sail  distant 
from  the  kingdom  of  the  Prasii;  but  it  bein( 
afterwards  found   that  the   natives  commonl; 
made    tlic   passage    in  vessels   of   very    slighl 
build,  like  those  used  on  the  Nile,  the  distanci 
was  reduced  to  seven  days'  sail.     The  inter- 
mediate ocean  is  here   and   there  shoaly,  bul 
with  occasional  channels  so  deep  that  no  an- 
chor can  reach  the  bottom.     For  this  reason 
the  vessels,  which  are  generally  of  about  thre* 
thousand  amphoric  burden,  are  built  sharp  forf 
and  aft,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  goii 
about,  in  the  narrows.    The  natives  only  put  to 
sea  during  three  months  of  the  year,  and  wait 
a  hundred  days  after  the  summer,  and  as  man; 
after  the  winter  solstice,  before  they  venture 
out." 

The  expression  which  Pliny  himself  makesi 
use  of  in  quoting  these  remarks,  viz.  *'  that  he| 
borrowed  them  from  ancient  writers,"  is  a  suf-l 
ficient  proof  that  Ihey  belong  to  the  age  oi 
Alexander  and  his  successors".  Strabo  like-i 
wise  refers  to  the  same  authority,  and  in  enu- 
merating the  various  articles  of  merchandize,] 
particularly  tortoise-shell  and  ivory,  exported 
from  Ceylon  into  India,  affords  convincing  tes-  ^j 
timony  that  the  island  was  at  that  time  the^| 
seat  of  a  widely-extended  commerce.  No  fur-  ^ 
ther  evidence  therefore  is  required  to  show, 
that  upwards  of  three  hundred   years   before 

'  Stnbo,  XV,  p.  1013. 
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Christ,  and  consequently  nine  hundred  before 
the  time  of  Cosmas,  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and 
above  all,  the  northern  part,  tog^ether  with  the 
channel  which  divides  it  from  the  Indian  con- 
tinent, was  the  seat  of  a  very  active  and  opu- 
lent trade. 

But  if  Ceylon  had  already  acquired  such  a 
distinguished  name  as  a  commercial  emporium 
in  the  time  of  Alexander,  we  are  fully  justified 
in  concluding  that  its  celebrity  extends  much 
further  back,  and  reaches  even  the  epoch  of 
Persian  dominion.  This,  indeed,  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  Journal  of  Nearchus,  who  com- 
manded the  fleet  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror. 
We  are  informed,  that  as  this  officer  was  en- 
tering the  Persian  gulf  on  his  return  from  In- 
dia, the  promontory  of  Makcta.  now  called 
Muskat",  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  prin- 
cipal mart  for  cinnamon  (which  is  a  native  of 
Ceylon)  and  other  Indian  productions,  which 
were  transported  from  thence  into  Assyria, 
i.  e.  Babylonia.  The  same  writer  also  notices 
the  pearl  fisheries  of  India.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  produce 
of  Ceylon  found  its  way  to  the  markets  of 
Arabia,  Babylonia,  and  Persia,  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  Persian  empire. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  carry  the  subject 
any  further  back,  to  the  voyages  of  the  Phoe- 

■  [Th*  lutbor  niut  Rurcl;  b«  mutkken  ;  for  in  ill  mr  maps,  (bit  pro- 
iDoaiory  u  BOW  called  Ctpc  MuiModon.  whereas  Musk&t,  ihc  tocicol 
Mv«cka  Ponut,  is  *t  leul  urrtttiy  league*  furtbei  to  lb*  tuL    Tit4Hik.J 
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nictaos  aod  Jews  aoder  Solomon  ;  this  has 
been  already  done  in  another  treatise ;  and  be- 
sides, the  name  of  Ceylon  does  not  occur  in 
that  early  period.  Least  I  should  therefore 
advance  what  is  doabtfal  and  uncertain,  in  the 
place  of  what  is  clear  and  authentic,  I  shall 
rest  6atis6cil  with  having  endeavoured  to  show 
that  6ve  centuries  before  Christ.  Ceylon  was 
already  noted  for  her  trade  and  navi<^iion. 

Let  OS  now,  then,  retrace  our  stefks  to  the 
time  of  Cosmas  and  Sopater,  the  epoch  from 
which  we  set  out,  preparatory  to  establishing 
the  correspondent  activity  of  Singhalese  com- 
raerce  in  the  middle  ages.  Here  it  will,  per- 
haps, be  objected,  that  we  must  necessarily 
grope  our  way  in  the  dark ;  for,  excepting  the 
accounts  of  two  Arabian  travellers,  published 
by  Renaudot,  we  have  no  information  relative 
to  India  or  Ceylon,  prior  to  the  inrasioD  of 
the  Mongols  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  ob- 
jection is  certainly  ^-alid,  as  far  as  India  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  with  respect  to  Ceylon,  consider- 
able light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
a  memoir  of  Sir  Alexander  John^tOD,  lately 
read  before  the  Asiatic  Society  of  London*, 
Sir  Alexander  was  for  seven  years  one  of  Xh9 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ceylon,  and 
visited  every  part  of  the  island,  particularly  the 
northern  coast,  which  is  now  almost  deserted, 
with  the  view  of  supplying  government  with 

■  Tran&iwbona  of  tht  Roy&l  Ai'utir  Society  uT  Great  Biitun  mmi  Itt' 
Und.  TOl.  i,  part  iU,  p.  S37 — &43  -,  Trom  whiclt  Ihu  (ullu«itA(  U 
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(lata  in  their  projected  restoration  of  its  ancient 
coramercc.  Hence  he  was  led  to  investigate 
the  nature  and  form  of  Singhalese  trade  in 
earlier  times  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  applied 
himself  not  so  much  to  the  native  Hindus  as 
to  the  Mohammedan  merchants  and  priests 
still  residing  in  the  island,  whose  fathers  had 
themselves  been  engaged  in  this  very  com- 
merce. We  have,  therefore,  not  the  fabulous 
reports  of  the  natives  to  guide  our  enquiry,  but 
the  authentic  evidence  of  men  who  still  che- 
rished a  recollection  of  former  prosperity.  Their 
accounts  comprise  the  interval  of  time  which 
elapsed  since  the  Mohammedan  merchants  tirst 
visited  the  island  ;  and  upon  comparing  them 
with  the  narrative  of  Cosmas  before  quoted, 
every  one  must  be  satisfied  of  their  correctness 
and  veracity.  Wc  find,  in  short,  the  account 
of  Cosmas  and  Sopater  repeated  in  almost  the 
same  words. 

From  them  it  appears  that  the  first  Moham- 
medans who  established  themselves  in  the  is- 
land, were  Arabs  of  the  family  of  Hashem ; 
who,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  tyrannical 
oppression  of  the  Caliph  Abdolmelic,  withdrew 
about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  the 
Concan,  and  subsequently  into  Ceylon;  so  that 
these  emigrations  were  a  consequence  of  the 
disputes  between  the  Abassid^  and  the  Hn- 
shemites.  lu  Ceylon  they  founded  eight  colo- 
nies, at  Trincomalee,  Jnfnapalam,  Mantotte  and 
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Manaar,  Cudramalle,  Pullam»  and  then  at  C< 
lumbo,    Barberin,   and   Point  de   Galle.     Tl 
most  celebrated  of  these,  however,  were  Mi 
naar  and  Mantottej  on  account  of  their  prox- 
imity to  the  narrow  channel  dividing  Ceyh 
from    the   continent ;     tiieir   commanding   the" 
passage  through ;  and  also  on  account  of  the 
pearl  fisheries  in  their  neighbourhood''.     The 
whole  trade,  therefore,  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  Arabs  and  Malabarians,  who  had  former) 
possessed  it,  into  those  of  the  Mohammedani 
and  was  carried  on  with  Egypt,  Arabia,  Pel 
sia,  and  Hindustan,  on  one  side,  and  with  tl 
Ultra-Gangetic  countries,  the  peninsula  of  Ma 
lacca,  and  the  adjacent  Archipelago  as  far 
China,  on  the  other.     It   was  in   tiiis   part 
the  island  that  the   Chinese  merchants,  wl 
had  left  their  own  country  with  a  cargo  of  sij 
goods,  and  bartered  them  on  the  voyage  f(i 
aloes,  nutmegs,  and  articles  of  perfumery,  soil 
the  latter  to  traders  from  Arabia  and  Peraii 
so  that  Ceyton  became  the  centre  of  an  e: 
change  commerce  between  the  productions 
the  east  and  those  of  the  western  world.     Tl 
Singhalese  merchants  were,  even  at  that  til 
persons  of  considerable  wealth ;   but  the  m< 
flourishing   period   of  their  commercial    pre 
perity,  was  the  interval  between  the  tenth  anJ^ 
twelfth  centuries.     Their   ample  warehou&eA. 
extending  from  Manaar  to  Mantotte.  were  ihei 

>TharaiiuofMiitumeir«  »iUI  lo  bttMo,  neu  UtcGiwil'cTuik.cUW 
Cttiorkrii.    Sir  A.  Johutoii,  p.  Md,  oot.  2. 
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filled  with  the  most  valuable  productions  of 
Ceylon  and  the  neighbouring  countries ;  such 
as  rice  from  Trincomalee;  purple  dye  from 
Jafua ;  shells  and  pearls  from  Cudramalle ; 
areca-uuts  and  betel  leaf  from  Putlam  ;  cinna- 
mon and  precious  stones  from  Columbo;  co- 
coa-nut oil  from  Barberin ;  and  ivory  from 
Point  de  Galle;  all  this,  however,  was  nothing 
compared  to  the  merchandize  procured  from 
foreign  countries.  Moreover,  these  spirited 
merchants  contrived  to  maintain  their  inBueuce 
in  the  straits  as  well  as  on  shore,  by  stationing 
armed  vessels  in  the  roadstead  to  defend  the 
channels,  by  which  alone  the  harbour  could  be 
approached.  They  also  took  care  that  the  arti- 
6cial  lakes  or  tanks,  of  which  there  are  said  to 
have  been  upwards  of  six  hundred,  built  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  rice-plantations, 
should  be  always  kept  in  efficient  repair;  the 
adjacent  country  was  therefore  in  a  most  ex- 
cellent state  of  cultivation,  and  thickly  popu- 
lated. Sir  Alexander  Johnston  also  informs  us, 
that  about  this  time  a  number  of  silk  weavers 
were  first  introduced  into  Ceylon,  from  India ; 
to  whom  the  king  of  the  island  granted  unusual 
privileges,  and  allowed  them  to  have  their  own 
laws  and  courts  of  justice. 

In  this  manner  did  commerce  flourish  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mohammedan  merchants  of  Cey- 
lon, till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
From  that  period,  however,  it  gradually  de- 
clined, in   consequence   of  the   great  change 
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brought  about  in  navigation  by  the  discovei 
of  a  passage  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  G( 
Hope  ;   when  the  straits  between  Ceylon  an( 
the  continent  were  no   longer  frequented  b] 
vessels,  and  the   Portuguese,  followed  by  lh< 
Dutch,  successively  established  themselves  in' 
the  island.    Nevertheless,  it  is  still  said  to  con-^_ 
tain  near  seventy  thousand  Mohammedans,  dis-^H 
persed  abroad  in  the  various  ports  and  towns 
on  the  coast. 

I  shall  now  draw  these   observations   to 
close,  though   much  still   remains  worthy  of 
closer  investigation ;  particularly  when  we  are 
furnished  with  some  more   accurate  descrip- 
tions of  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  the-^^ 
ancient   monuments   there  found.     What  has^^ 
hitherto  been  advanced,  however,  may  be  con-  ^, 
sidered  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  our^l 
proposition,  that  Ceylon,  for  the  space  of  about       , 
two  thousand  years,  continued  to  be  the  com- 
mon  emporium   of  sonlhern    commerce ;    and 
that  consequently,  commercial  history  in  gene- 
ral, but  particularly  with   reference  to   India. 
is  mainly  dependent  on  that  of  Ceylon.     We 
have  also  alluded  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  this 
commerce,  which  was  carried   on  by  foreign 
colonists,  who  had   made  settlements  on   the 
coast,  while  the  native  inhabitants,  confining 
themselves  to  the   interior  of  the   island,   ab^ 
stained  attogetlier  from  maritime  occupations. 
And,  further,  it  has  been  shown  thai  these  fo- 
reigners were  of  various  countries ;  being  either 
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Arabians,  Persians,  or  Hindus  from  the  coast 
of  Malabar  %  whose  descendants  are  still  found 
on  the  island. 

*  Knox,  p.  323,  expressly  declares,  that  the  Datives  of  Malabu  eztrac- 
tioo  u«  altogether  difTereot  from  the  Singhalese ;  both  as  regards  their 
physical  appearance,  their  language,  and  their  habits  of  life.  The  same 
writer  mentions  having  seen  a  town  in  Ceylon,  exclusively  inhabited  by 
Malabariani ;  but  subject  to  the  king  of  the  island.  Compare  Bertolacci, 
p.  39  sq.,  who  carefully  enumerates  the  different  races  of  inhabitants. 
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ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  PTOLEMY'S  GEOGRAPHY*. 


The  question  relative  to  the  authorities  con- 
sulted by  Ptolemy,  in  drawing  up  his  Geography, 
was  first  mooted  by  the  late  Dr.  Brehmer  of  Lu- 
beck,  and  by  that  lamented  scholar  answered 
in  a  novel  manner".  Before  his  time,  it  had 
been  usual  to  assume  the  fact  of  their  being 
purely  Grecian ;  Brehmer,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained  that  Ptolemy's  work  itself,  as  well 
as  the  accompanying  charts,  usually  attributed 
to  a  certain  Agathodaemon,  who  is  said  to  have 
lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  fifth  century,  were  in 
reality  derived  from  Phoenician  or  Tyrian 
sources.  In  other  words,  that  Ptolemy,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  his  predecessor,  Mari- 


■  From  an  essay  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottitfgen,  July  17, 
1824,  Defontihut  Gepgraphieonim  PtoUmai,  tahutantmque  iit  annrimnm: 
num  ti  Craca:  an  vera  Tyria  prigitiii  futrint'i  and  which  tnky  also  be  con- 
sidered as  a  supplement  to  the  extracts  from  the  author's  other  treatiiet, 
presented  to  the  same  society,  and  which  are  found  in  hia  Historical  Woiii, 
vol,  iii.  The  ef-say  itself  appeared  in  the  Commml.  Ree.  Soc.  Gutting. 
vol.  vi. 

^  In  his  Kutdfckiitigeii  inu  lUm  Atttrlhum,  Th.  i,  ii.     Lubeck,  IQ22. 
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nus  of  Tyre,  who  lived  but  a  short  time  before 
him,  and  whose  work  he  only  correcled,  must 
have  founded  his  geo<^raphical  descriptions  and 
maps  on  an  ancient  Tyrian  atlas,  representing 
in  several  plates  or  tables,  probably  as  many  as 
are  contained  in  Ptolemy's  work,  namely, 
twenty-six,  the  whole  world  as  known  to  the 
Tyrians.  That  this  ancient  atlas  was  the  frnil 
of  the  commercial  voyages  and  travels  of  the 
Phoenicians,  which  naturally  led  to  Ibe  con- 
struction of  geographical  charts ;  and,  indeed, 
rendered  such  an  undertaking  indispensably 
necessary.  And,  that  the  above-mentioned 
work,  therefore,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing maps,  might  properly  be  considered  as 
exhibiting  the  commercial  geography  of  the 
Phoenicians  :  a  new  ray  of  light  would  thereby 
be  thrown  on  the  subject  itself,  and  at  the  same 
time  upon  remote  antiquity  in  general ;  while 
the  geographical  knowledge  and  extensive  com- 
merce of  that  enterprising  people  would  emerge 
at  once  from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  have 
so  long  been  enveloped. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  ground- 
work of  this  hypothesis,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
premise  a  few  words  respecting  Ptolemy's 
Geography,  and  the  accompanying  charts.  In 
the  tirst  of  the  eight  books  which  compose  the 
whole  work,  the  author  informs  us  of  the  origin 
and  object  of  his  present  undertaking,  and  lays 
down  some  rules  for  the  construction  of  maps. 
The  six  following  contain  little  more  than  a 
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bare  nomenclature  of  towns,  mountains,  and 
rivers;  always,  however,  with  the  addition  o( 
their  longitude  and  latitude,  according  to  the 
three  climates  of  the  world,  and  the  several  coun- 
tries they  respectively  contain.  The  eighth  and 
last  book  comprises  a  catalogue  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  towns,  together  with  the  length 
of  the  day  in  each,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining its  latitude,  and  the  distance  either  east 
or  west  of  Alexandria,  with  regard  to  time,  for 
its  longitude.  According  to  the  report  of  Pto- 
lemy himself,  he  was  led  to  undertake  this  work 
by  tlie  example  of  his  immediate  predecessor, 
the  above-mentioned  Marinus  of  Tyre,  who 
must  have  lived  about  the  commencement  of 
the  second  century,  as  Ptolemy  flourished  iu 
the  middle  of  the  same  period.  This  Marinus 
had  published  three  successively  improved 
editions  of  his  Geography  ;  the  two  first  being 
furnished  with  maps,  which  he  was  only  pre- 
vented from  adding  to  the  third  by  death.  Pto- 
lemy bears  witness  to  the  great  care  bestowed 
upon  this  work  :  in  fact,  Marinus  had  made  use 
of  every  available  source  in  the  accounts  of  tra- 
vellers, whether  ancient  or  modern,  in  order  to 
improve  his  atlas  («««£  ytwyfttftKit).  The  maps, 
however,  belonging  to  the  second  edition  wer< 
no  longer  applicable  to  the  third,  which  b 
been  so  much  improved ;  and  the  followers 
Marinus  would  have  been  led  into  a  great  many 
mistakes,  had  they  attempted  so  to  apply  them: 
moreover,  there  was  still  room  for  considerable 
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improvement  in  the  text  of  the  third  edition  it- 
self. In  consequence,  Ptolemy  determined  to 
undertake  the  labour  of  correcting  Marinus 
where  it  should  be  necessary,  adopting,  how- 
ever, the  general  substance  of  his  work,  and 
subjoining  to  the  last  book  some  instructions 
on  the  method  of  drawing  geographical  charts% 
This  will  serve  to  explain  the  relation  in  which 
Ptolemy's  work  stands  to  that  of  Marinus:  with 
the  exception  of  some  improvement  in  the  de- 
tails, and  the  addition  of  the  first  and  eighth 
books,  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  former 
writer,  the  remaining  portions  of  the  work  are 
the  sole  and  exclusive  property  of  Marinus 
alone. 

Some  good  manuscripts  of  this  work,  parti- 
cularly one  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna, 
and  another  in  that  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  arc 
furnished  with  a  series  of  ancient  maps,  twenty- 
six  in  number,  of  which  ten  are  devoted  to  Eu- 
rope, four  to  Africa,  and  the  remaining  twelve 
to  Asia.  These  maps  are,  in  the  MSS.  them- 
selves, attributed  to  a  certain  Agathodo^mon ;  for 
at  the  end  we  read  the  following  subscription  : 

' Aym9*l»lfMtv    futX'*'"'''*i     S>^iatii,tii    irstrvturt.        He     WaS, 

therefore,  an  artist  of  Alexandria:  but  this 
compreheuds  all  that  we  certainly  know  of  him. 
The  common  opinion,  that  he  lived  in  the  fifth 
century,  rests  upon  the  bare  assumption  of  his 
being  the  same  individual  as  the  grammarian 

*  Plot.  Gtogr.  i.  cap.  6,  17. 
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named  Agathod8emoD»  to  whom  some  episUt 
written  by  Isidore  of  Pclusium  are  still  extani 
This  supposition,  however,  is  not  only  withoi 
foundation,  but  is  even  extremely  improbabN 
from  the  unlikely  circumstance  that  an  artif 
should  be  at  the  same  time  also  a  grammariai 
On  the  other  hand,  he  might  very  possibly  hai 
been  contemporary  with  Ptolemy,  and  hai 
assisted  him  in  the  construction  of  bis  chai 
Several  passages"  plainly  intimate  Ptolemy'^ 
own  intention  of  adding  maps  to  his  work.  Ii 
the  modern  editions  of  the  Geography*  thi 
maps  have  not  always  remained  without  altei 
tion,  though  copied  in  the  first  instance  froi 
the  originals  themselves.  The  6rst  edition  a< 
companied  with  the  charts  is  that  of  Rome.  ii 
the  year  1478';  these  charts  were  copied  in  tin 
of  1490.  The  second  edition  is  that  of  V\m. 
1482,  which  was  furnished  with  maps  by  the 
care  of  JS'icholas  Donis,  a  Benedictine  of  the 
monastery  of  Reichenbach.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  as  is  commonly  done,  that  all  the  maps 
in  our  editions  belong  to  this  editor;  for  he  had 
no  share  in  cither  of  the  two  which  were  issued 
at  Rome.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  alter> 
ations  made  in  the  charts  appended  to 


'  PutknUrl;  lib.  i.ufi.  19- 

*  Ad  earlier  oae  or  147&;  llw /</itH>  printw^,  IB  without  map*,  utal 
Mhiiun  paipoTling  to  be  of  (he  year  1493.  Kabiicitt*  zoA  oihert  h«*s  air 
•hotwa  Uiai  dsle  U>  be  spuriouB.    All  iKe  old  editioot  esliilitl  llw  L4ttJi 
tion.  orten  altfreJ  inil  impnivcd.  o(  Tafobut  Aagtlut.    Tbft  fint  sdiuaa  i 
ibe  ori^nal  Greek  was  thai  of  Ilraimiu,  primed  kl  Bull  in  iht  jma  l&M;* 
bjr  Piobeniui. 
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editious,  can  only  be  determined  by  a  more  ac- 
curate comparison  of  them  with  the  originals. 
The  Roman  editors  appear  to  have  altered 
least :  they  have  not  introduced  new  names, 
but  only  supplied  them  in  certain  cases  by  a 
reference  to  Ptolemy  himself;  they  do  not  even 
seem  to  have  made  any  improvement  in  the 
geographical  outline  of  countries  which  were 
incorrectly  laid  down. 

We  must,  however,  leave  it  to  the  future 
editor  of  Ptolemy  to  furnish  a  more  accurate 
notice  of  these  variations.  In  the  mean  time> 
we  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  argumeuts  ad- 
vanced by  Brehmer  iu  support  of  his  hypo- 
thesis. 

The  first  is  grounded  on  the  '*  declarations  of 
Ptolemy  himsclP."  The  author  here  alludes  to 
the  passage  where  it  is  said,  "  that  Marinus  had 
met  with  several  accounts  of  earlier  travellers; 
that  he  had  carefully  perused  the  writings  of 
almost  all  his  predecessors  on  this  subject,  and 
had  made  such  corrections  as  they  or  himself 
deemed  necessary-  "This,"  says  Brehmer,  "  is 
evident  from  the  improvements  in  the  succes- 
sive editions  of  the  atlas  (w;i'««(7*«7;af»«s)«."  But 
the  Inst-mcntioncd  work  is,  in  fact,  that  of  Ma- 
rinus alone,  which  he  several  times  edited  and 
corrected  according  to  the  former  editions. 
The  passage  consequently  makes  nothing  for 
Brehmer;  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  militates 

'  Bnlmwr,  KnldeckuDg«ii.  i.  35. 
I  Ptol.  i,  cap.  b. 
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against  him,  for  it  expressly  nieutioDS  ihc  a< 
counts  of  preceding  travellers,  both  ancient,  ii 
deed,  and  modern,  as  the  sources  from  whici 
the  work  was  composed,  but  without  any  allu- 
sion to  an  ancient  Tyrian  atlas  being  consulted 
for  that  purpose. 

The  next  argument  advanced  by  Brchmei 
is  drawn  from  the  "  impossibility  of  coustructi 
ing  without  a  model,  and  with  no  other  assist^ 
ance  than  mere  catalogues  of  names,  and  oth< 
data  furnished  by  Ptolemy,  a  series  of  chai 
so  exact  and  conformable  to  nature  as  the  on< 
in  question"."  This  opinion,  however,  is  formf 
only  from  an  inspection  of  the  charts  as  tbey 
appear  in  the  printed  editions ;  for  the  authol 
never  examined  tbe  manuscripts  themselves 
and  therefore  we  are  unable  to  judge  of  its  cor- 
rectness. But,  independent  of  this,  we  are 
ready  to  allow,  that  no  sucb  ancient  charts, 
supposing  them  to  be  as  exact  as  the  authoi 
mentions,  could  possibly  have  been  design* 
without  the  help  of  some  previous  sketch*^ 
There  is  little  doubt  that  charts  of  countries 
were  in  existence  before  the  time  of  Marinu: 
and  they  might  very  likely  have  been  made  ui 
of  by  him :  indeed,  we  should  not  be  at  all  sur-^ 
prised  to  dnd  that  the  Phoenicians  had  at- 
tempted the  construction  of  a  general  map  of 
the  known  world,  and  even  particular  delinea- 
tious  of  diflerent  countries.     We  learn  from 


I*  EnUtKkun|[«B.  1,37. 
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Uerodotns',  that  their  ncijjhbours  and  commer- 
cial allies,  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  possessed 
such  maps;  and  if  we  do  not  find  il  expressly 
mentioned  that  the  Phoenicians  had  theirs  also, 
this  circumstance  ought  to  form  no  solid  objec- 
tion ;  because,  where  is  it  possible  now  to  look 
for  proofs  in  support  of  our  opinion  ?  The  geo- 
graphical attempts  just  alluded  to  might  have 
been  improved  from  time  to  time,  and  thus 
have  served  as  models  to  Marinus  in  construct- 
ing his  own  charts,  which  were  nevertheless 
very  imperfect,  notwithstanding  the  improve- 
ments he  made  on  the  labours  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Marinus,  who  was  a  native  of  Tyre,  and 
undoubtedly  had  it  in  his  power  to  consult  the 
literary  treasures  of  Alexandria,  would  easily 
find  in  the  latter  place  all  the  requisite  mate- 
rials for  his  undertaking.  But  that  at  such  an 
early  period  a  complete  and  original  atlas 
should  have  been  immediately  formed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mercantile  connections  of  Tyre 
in  the  most  ancient  times,  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  an  unnecessary  assumption. 

"  Further,"  argues  Brehmer,  **  many  of  the 
names  occurring  in  Ptolemy's  work  evidently 
betray  their  Phoenician  origin."  It  is  certainly 
true,  that  many  names  in  ancient  geography 
come  from  the  Phoenicians;  but  does  it.  there- 
fore, follow  that  they  were  all  taken  from  a 
very  ancient  and  original  atlas  ?     And,  as  they 


'  Ilerodotiu,  v,  cap.  49. 
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must  already'  hare  been  a  long  time  in  usi 
might  not  the  Greeks  have  adopted  them 
their  own  nomenclatures  and  charts  ? 

The  most  important  argument,  however,  at 
vanced  by  Brehmer^  still  remains  to  be  consi- 
dere<1.  He  appeals  to  the  extent  of  Ptolemy's 
geographical  knowledge  as  compared  with  that 
of  his  predecessors,  for  instance,  Eratosthem 
and  Strabo^;  and,  indeed,  the  difference 
tween  them  on  that  score  is  sufficiently  strikin| 
Eratosthenes  lived  and  wrote  at  Alexandria/ 
and  was  himself  superintendent  of  the  famou^^ 
library ;  we  may  therefore  reasonably  conclud^^ 
that  its  ample  resources  were  at  his  perfect 
disposal.  Strabo,  notwithstanding  his  tempt 
rary  residence  at  Alexandria  likewise,  and  tl 
same  facility  of  consulting  its  literary  stor< 
nevertheless  closely  follows  in  the  steps 
Eratosthenes,  and  copies  his  descriptions  of  dii 
tant  countries  and  regions ;  so  that  with  soi 
few  exceptions,  which  have  already  been  d'u 
cussed  in  another  treatise',  he  has  not  much 
advanced  the  science  of  geography.  The 
northern  parts  of  Asia  were  entirely  unknowi 
to  him;  as  a  proof  of  which,  he  represents  thi 
Caspian  sea  as  a  bay  of  the  ocean ;  and  hii 
knowledge  of  India  was  extremely  confined* 
Two  or  three  cities  in  India,  on  this  side  the 
Ganges,  comprehend  the  whole  of  his  acquaint- 


k  Bnhtner  Enrdeckungtn,  i,  p.  24. 

I  CoMtntHiauemn  Hr  fitntihut  ^'(r.ihiiiii,  in  Cotnmeiit.  Rcr.  Soc.  Gotnac^ 
vol.  r. 
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ance  with  that  part  of  the  world ;  hi6  notice  of 
Ceylon  is  limited  to  a  few  traditional  reports ; 
of  the  Ultra-Gangetic  peninsula  he  was  per- 
fectly ij^uorant.     The  little  more  that  he  knew 
of  Arabia  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  verbal 
accounts  of  i£lius  Gallus  the  lieutenant,  whom 
he  conversed  wiih  in  Egypt.    Of  ^Ethiopia,  the 
parts  adjacent  to  the  coast  are  almost  all  that 
he  describes;   while  his  knowledge  of  Libya 
extends  no  further  than  Ammonium,     That  he 
was  completely  ignorant  of  northern  Europe 
from  the  Elbe  to  the  Caspian,  is  his  own  ho- 
nest confession.     How  very  different  does  the 
case  stand  with  regard  to   Ptolemy  I     In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  world,  the  continent  of  In- 
dia now  emerges  from  its  obscurity:  and  though 
incorrectly  laid  down,  yet  enough  is  said  of  it 
to  evince  Ptolemy's  knowledge  of  the  coast, 
and  the  maritime  towns,  and  even  the  interior 
of  the  country.     Of  Ceylon  alone  he  notices 
upwards  of  twenty  towns  and  harbours ;  and 
he  is  the  first  geographer  who  mentions  the 
peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges.    Ilia  description 
of  Arabia,  comprising  the  interior  as  well  as 
the  coast,  enumerates  a  large  list  of  names. 
No  less   remarkable   is  his   knowledge  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world ;  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, if  not  also  with   Norway  and  Sweden. 
The  Germanic  nations,  and  even  those  inhabit- 
ing the  modern  countries  of  Poland  and  Lilhu- 
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ania**^,  as  far  as  the  Baltic,  were  well  known 
to  him.  The  Caspian  sea  is  no  longer  repr< 
sented  as  a  gulf  of  the  ocean,  for  the  existence 
of  vast  tracts  of  country  to  the  north  of  th: 
lake  was  now  fully  ascertained. 

Hence,  therefore,  arises  the  question,  wh< 
ther  during  the  interval  of  time  which  elapse* 
tetween  Strabo  and  Marinus,  and  again  b( 
tween  Marlnus  and  Ptolemy,  that  is,  durinj 
the  tirst  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  our  ei 
the  science  of  geography  had  made  sufficient 
progress  to  enable  us  to  account  for  its  extraj 
ordinary  subsequent  development,  as  exhibitec 
in  the  works  of  the  latter  writers?  The  scanti- 
ness of  our  authorities,  particularly  for  the  1; 
half  of  the  above  perio<l,  including  the  reign 
the  Antonines,  will  not  indeed  permit  us  to  r< 
turn  a  positive  answer  to  this  question.  Thi 
much,  however,  is  certain,  tliat  war  as  well 
commerce,  by  sea  and  land,  most  powerfully 
contributed  thereto. 

Among  the  causes,  then,  most  favourable 
the  progress  of  geography,  we  may  reckon,  firsl 
the  wars  which  were  carried  on  in  the  tim< 
of  Augustus  against  the  Germans  of  the  noriW 
west,  as  well  as  the  confederation  under  Mai 
bodus.  in  the  opposite  quarter;  the  history 

*  Tbe  tutnes  df  ihe&e  latter  oalioM,  (reqiKnily  corrxipt  in  l^  orifii 
have  kMD  ciitreel«t)  aoil  pot  in  order,  by  the  lata  M.  Oatlerrr,  in  hb  ' 
CUtJ,    An    fitfUilvrum    l-t;<ici>rum    Origintt    lietnt    it    Sarmatii   rt/murtl 
See  Coinmcnl.  Soc.  (jiitling.  roL  lii,  p.  'JIO,  cic.     The  ovHj  U 
pautud  with  aa  ini|in>ved  map  of  Lilliu«aia,  aflc>  Plulatny. 
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which  had  already  furnished  Strabo  with  his 
account  of  Germany".  After  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius, we  may  instance  the  wars  in  Britain, 
which  commenced  under  Claudius,  and  lasted 
till  Domitian;  and  were  followed,  not  only  by 
the  subjection  of  the  southern  parts  of  the 
island,  but  also  by  the  circumnavigatiou  of  the 
northern  coast  by  Agricola,  as  we  learn  from 
Tacitus.  Next  to  these  were  the  wars  under 
Nero  against  the  Parthians  ;  and,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Mauritania,  the  almost  incessant  fron- 
tier war  with  the  nations  inhabiting  the  interior 
of  Libya,  the  Garamantes  and  others,  as  far  as 
the  Great  Desert.  Under  Domitian  began  the 
wars  on  the  Danube  against  the  Daci,  so  glo- 
riously terminated  by  Trajan;  who  reduced 
Dacia  itself  into  a  Roman  province.  The  Asi- 
atic campaigns  also  of  the  same  emperor, 
against  the  Parthians  and  the  Arabians,  must 
have  greatly  furthered  the  interests  of  geogra- 
phical science.  Add  to  these  the  wars  in  Pto- 
lemy's own  age,  against  the  Marcomanni,  which 
extended  a  considerable  distance  north  of  the 
Danube. 

But  still  more  influential  was  the  operation 
of  commerce  in  the  improvement  of  geography. 
The  late  M.  Gatterer  has  already  shown,  that 
it  was  owing  to  this  cause  the  countries  ex- 
tending from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic  first 
became  Tcnown ".  But  more  especially  does 
the  observation  apply  to  the  southern  parts  of 

■  Bm  my  luAUfical  UtabMM.  *  Gatierer.  loc.  cil. 
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the  world,  which,  during  this  interval,  pro- 
gressively came  to  light.  The  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  the  Romans,  laid  the  foundation  of 
an  improvement  in  geographical  science ;  for 
we  are  told  by  Pliny,  that  from  the  time  of 
their  entering  the  country,  a  regular  and  spi- 
rited commercial  intercourse  was  opened  b 
twecn  Egypt  and  India.  Some  kind  of  co 
nection,  indeed,  between  the  two  countries,  a 
pears  to  have  subsisted  under  the  Ptolemies; 
but  only  through  the  medium  of  Arabia.  Now, 
however,  whole  fleets  of  merchantmen  set  sail 
with  the  monsoons  every  year  from  Myos  Hor- 
mos  on  the  Arabian  gulf,  to  the  ports  of  India 
and  Ceylon'';  from  which  latter  island  an  em- 
bassy was  sent  to  Rome  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Claudius'^;  and  in  consequence,  the  Indian 
ocean  ^\nth  the  countries  situate  on  its  coast, 
and  the  neighbouring  islands,  became  generally 
belter  known. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  during  this  p 
riod,  especially  the  latter  part  of  it  under  t 
Antonincs.  and  therefore  in  the  age  of  Ptolera 
the  interior  countries  of  Southern  Asia,  that 
Arabia  and  India,  were   no  less  explored   by 
means  of  caravans,  than  the  coasts  were  by  se 
voyages.     This   particularly  holds   good   wit 
regard  to  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.     But 
owing  to  some  strange  fatality,  it  has  happened 
that  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  most  exccllen 
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f>erhaps  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne,  is  precisely 
that  of  which  we  have  the  fewest  memorials 
extant,  from  the  alniost  complete  destruction 
of  tiie  contemporary  historians.  It  is  never- 
theless easy  to  shovi'  that  this  period  must  have 
been  extremely  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
general  commerce,  and  -consequently  therefore 
of  geography.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  Adrian  made  peace  with  the  Partliiaus, 
and  even  restored  to  them  the  territories  con- 
quered by  his  predecessors ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  under 
him  and  Antoninus  Pius,  the  interior  of  Asia 
enjoyed  almost  perfect  tranquillity.  The  happy 
effects  which  this  moderation  produced,  ore 
sufficiently  demonstrable,  in  the  absence  of  his- 
tory, from  the  ruins  discovered  in  those  coun- 
tries, not  only  at  Palmyra,  which  has  been  ex- 
plored long  since,  but  also  within  these  few 
years  at  Gerasa  and  Petra  on  the  Syro-Ai*a- 
bian  frontier,  and  also  ot  other  places.  The 
style  of  architecture,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
inscriptions  found  in  these  ancient  cities,  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  their  most  flourishing  pe- 
riod belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  From 
what  other  sources,  indeed,  could  they  have 
derived  their  opulence,  situated  as  they  were 
ID  a  barren  country,  and  even  in  the  heart  of 
deserts,  except  from  the  Indo-Arabian  com- 
merce, the  high  roads  of  which  at  that  time, 
and  long  after,  passed  through  those  places? 
Although  the  evidence  furnished  by  these  data 
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is  sufficient  generally  to  show  that  in  the  hun- 
dred years  previous  to  Marinus  and  Ptolemi 
wars,  coinnierce,  and  travel,  had  greatly  coi 
tribuied  to  the  extension  of  geographical  know^ 
ledge;  yet  we  must  not  omit  to  include  the^ 
active  cooperation  of  professed  writers  on  thf 
science.     The  work   of  the   elder  Pliny  wilt 
sen'e  to  confirm  our  position  ;  what  an  abund- 
ance  of  geographical    information  do  we   not 
meet  with  in  his  first  six  books,  upon  com* 
paring  them  with  Strabo !     We  read  of  geo- 
metrical  surveys   carried   on   as   early  as   the 
time  of  Augustus,  under  the   superintendence 
of  bis  son-in-law  Agrippa' ;   and  partially  in 
the  countries  above  Egypt,  under  Nero',     B\ 
what  especially  deserves  our  consideration  in' 
treating  of  this  period,  are  the  written  accounts 
of  land  and  sea  voyages  {peripli).     The  only 
work  of  the  latter  kind  now  extant,  is  the  cele- 
brated Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  sea,  by  An^l 
rian ;  evidently  the  composition  of  a  merchan^^ 
who  traded  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  penin^^ 
sula,  and  a  fair  specimen  of  the   manner  i^| 
which  these  voyages  were  written.     That  such 
accounts   of  travels  were  of   frequent    occur- 
rence, may  be  inferred  from  Ptolemy  himself, 
who  observes  that  Marinus  borrowed  his  mate* 
rials   from   similar  authorities'.     The  succes- 
sively improved  editions  of  his  work  on  geo- 
graphy are  another  proof  of  the  fact ;  for  howj 
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Otherwise  could  Marinus  obtain  additional  and 
more  correct  information  on  the  subject,  ex- 
cept  by  consulting  the  accounts  of  recent  tra- 
vellers?    We  have,  indeed,  the  express  testi- 
mony of  Ptolemy  on  this  point,  for  he  mentions 
the  names  of  certain  writers  whom  Marinus 
had  thus  made  use  of".     These  were,  for  the 
maritime   countries    of  the   Indian  seas.   Dio- 
genes, Theophilus,  an  AJexander  of  Macedon, 
Dioscurius,  and  "many  others':*'  for  the  in- 
terior of  Libya,  Septimus  Flaccus,  and  Julius 
Maternus^:  and  for  the  route  to  Serica,  Titia- 
Dus  of  Macedon,  also  called  Matfs',  the  son  of 
a  merchant  who  had  sent  his  commercial  agent 
into  that  country.     The  narratives  of  all  these 
travellers  were  consulted  by  Marinus.     And  if 
we  enquire  further,  upon  what  Ptolemy  founded 
his  corrections   of  the   Tyrian  geographer,  he 
himself  informs  us  that  it  was  the  perusal  of 
the  latest  itineraries*.     With  regard  to  the  de- 
terminations of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  par- 
ticularly what  is  reported  in  the  eighth  book 
of  the  duration  of  the  longest  day,  together 
with  the  distance  of  places  from  Alexandria 
according  to  time,  we  cannot,  indeed,  pretend 
that  all  this  was  the  fruit  of  actual  observation; 
but  only,  for  the  most  part,  the  result  of  calcu- 
lations made  from  the  several  distances  laid 
down  by  the  travellers  above  mentioned. 
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There  is,  therefore,  no  occasion  for  ua  to 
recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  ancient  Tyriao) 
atlas  in  order  to  explain  the  improved  state  ol 
geof^raphical    science,   as   exempUfied    in    thdij 
works  of  Marinus  and  Ptolemy ;  on  the  other 
band  it  is  evident  from  the  preceding  remarks, 
that  the  countries  and  seas  which  they  describe 
had   been   actually   visited   and   explored    by 
contemporary  travellers ;  and  such  authoriti< 
might  just  as  likely  have  been  consulted  by  the 
writers  in  question,  as  any  origmal  Phoenician 
work.     We  have  not  indeed  attempted  to  show 
from  what  sources  Ptolemy  borrowed  all  the      , 
particular  details  of  his  geography,  or  the  ac^H 
companying  charts.     Such  an  enquiry  presup-^^ 
poses  a  critical  examination  of  the  text,  and  a 
collation  of  the  best  manuscripts,  together  with^ 
a  correct  and  scrupulously  faithful  copy  of  thi 
ancient    charts ;    and    even    then    we    could 
scarcely  hope,  considering  the  total  loss  of  all 
the  writings  before  noticed,  to  ascertain  the 
precise  authorities  in  every  instance  which  Pto- 
lemy consulted. 


In*  the  chart  of  Asia  appended  to  this  work, 
I  have  endeavoured  for  the  first  time  to  point 
out  with  critical  accuracy,  the  ancient  com- 
mercial routes  of  Asia,  as  well  by  land  as 
by  sea.  And,  although  a  particular  account 
of  them  has  already  been  given  in  the  course 
of  the  work  itself,  yet  perhaps  a  general  view 
of  these  routes^  together  with  the  authorities 
on  which  1  formed  my  conclusions,  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  reader,  particularly  as  he 
will  then  be  enabled  to  jud^c  how  far  they  are 
correct,  or  only  probable.  1  shall  also  subjoin 
a  review,  before  promised  (vol.  ii,  p.  108,  note), 
of  the  commercial  routes  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Brehmer  in  his  map  of  Asia. 


LAND-ROUTES. 


I.      ROUTES 


OF       THE      ARABrCO-Pn(ENICIAX 
CAKAVAN'S, 


Their  direction  is  towards  Petra  in  northern 
Arabia,  and  from  thence  to  Phoenicia. 
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1.  Route  from  Arabia  Felix  to  Petra 
tested  by  Strabo  (p.  1113.)  who  points  out  its 
direction,  as  well  as  the  numberof  days*  journey 
(see  vol.  ii,  p.  106). 

2.  Route  from  Arabia  Felix  to  Gerra  :  also 
ascertained  from  Strabo  (loo.  cit.)  by  his  me 
tioning  tiie  number  of  days  journey.  The  to 
of  Leuke  Komc"  llirough  which  it  passed,  a 
cording  to  Seetzen,  (Monatl.  Corresp.  Jan 
1813.  p.  75,)  was  so  called  frotn  the  whiteness 
of  its  cliffs.  I  have  made  this  route  to  com- 
mence from  Mariaba,  or  Saba,  as  the  capital 
town;  the  passages,  however,  already  quoted 
from  Ezekiel  and  the  other  prophets,  evidently 
show  that  there  was  a  commercial  tntercours^H 
with  all  parts  of  the  country.  ^^ 

3.  Route  from  Gerra  to  Tyre;  not  positively 
mentioned,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
existence,  particularly  as  on  one  hand,  Gerra 
is  represented  as  an  opulent  town  (see  vol.  ii, 
p.  213.)  and  on  the  other,  its  land  commerce  is 
expressly  noticed  by  Agatharchides  (Geogr. 
Min.  i,  60.  and  Strabo,  p.  lUO.);  the  prophets 
also,  Ezekiel,  xxvii,  15,  and  Isaiah,  xxi,  13, 
allude  to  its  connection  with  Tyre,  that  is,  if 
we  assume,  as  is  generally  supposed,  their 
Dcdan  to  be  one  of  the  neighbouring  islands 
in  the  Persian  gulph,  probably  one  of  the 
Bahrein  islands,  (see  vol.  ii,  p.  227.)     With 

*  [It  is  MM  «uy  to  sM  why  ihia  rouU  ahoiild  pu*  ihrvigh  Lvvte 
Kome.  inch  directioa  being  l«»  circuiloui  lu  the  cam  at  Ota  6nt  »*•• 
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regard  to  the  direction  of  the  route  from  Gerra 
to  Tyre,  we  have  no  certain  information.  I 
have  made  it  pass  directly  through  the  middle 
of  the  great  Arabian  desert,  and  perhaps  I  am 
justified  in  so  doing  by  the  passage  above 
quoted  from  Isaiah.  The  modern  route  is  from 
Hedjaz  through  the  fertile  plain  of  Nedjed, 
due  west  to  Mecca,  or  the  ancient  Macoraba. 
According  to  Seetzen  (Monatl.  Corrcsp.  Sept. 
1813,  p.  244.)  it  occupies  the  caravan  thirty 
days,  and  passess  through  several  villages, 
whereas  the  route  to  Medina  is  all  desert.  In 
this  case  the  route  would  here  join  that  of 
Yemen,  and  consequently,  though  longer,  would 
be  less  dangerous. 

4.  The  Koute  to  Egypt,  particularly  Mem- 
phis (see  vol.  ii,  p.  115.)  requires  no  explana- 
tion, as  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
that  country  and  Phoenicia  admits  of  no  doubt 
whatever. 

5.  The  route  by  which  the  Phcenicians  traded 
with  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus,  (sec  vol.  ii,  p. 
125.)  is  nowhere  determined.  But  as  these 
countries  were  w*ell  peopled  and  civilized,  there 
was  in  all  probability  no  general  route,  indi- 
vidual merchants  being  at  liberty  to  choose 
their  own  way. 
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11.      ROUTES      OF     THE     BABVLONICO-PERSJ  AN 
CAHAVANS. 

A.  Routes  leading  to  Western  Ana. 

1.  Route  from  Lydia  to  Susa  ia  Persia: 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  eidstence,  as  He- 
rodotus (V.  52.)  mentions  both  the  direction 
and  the  number  of  stations  (see  vol.  ii,  p.  215). 
Some  mistake,  however,  seems  to  have  crept 
into  the  text,  for  the  whole  amount  of  stations 
is  said  to  be  a  hundred  and  eleven,  whereas 
eighty-four  only  are  specified.  Whether  this  be 
owing  to  the  inadvertence  of  Herodotus  him- 
self, or  his  transcriber,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

2.  Route  from  Babylon  to  Phoenicia :  no- 
where positively  laid  down,  and  perhaps  there 
were  several.  We  have  two  reasons,  however, 
for  pi'csuming  it  to  have  passed  through  Pal- 
myra. In  the  first  place,  because  that  was  the 
most  obvious  direction,  otherwise  /tiie  cararan 
would  have  been  obliged  to  make  a  large  circuit 
to  tlie  north,  or  else  have  to  cross  an  extensive 
desert  entirely  wiihout  water ;  and  on  ihe  other 
hand,  we  know  Palmyra  to  have  been  a  very 
ancient  city>  and  that  from  its  position  it  could 
scarcely  have  had  any  other  original  destina- 
tion, than  to  serve  as  a  resting-place  to  the 
caravans  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  122).  The  route  then 
led   to   Thapsacus,   an   important  commercial 
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town  on  the  Euphrates,  which  it  crossed  at 
Circesium,  and  subsequently  took  a  southerly 
direction  through  the  Median  wall  to  Babylon. 
3.  Route  from  Babylon  to  Syria ;  precisely 
determined  by  Slrabo,  p.  1084.  This  was  ex- 
clusively a  caravan- route,  for  none  but  a  large 
body  of  merchants  could  undertake  such  a 
journey,  as  it  passed  directly  through  the  heart 
of  the  Mesopotamian  desert^  and  was  infested 
by  roving  hordes  of  robbers,  who  levied  a  toll 
on  alt  passengers.  It  traversed  Syria,  as  far  as 
Anthemusias,  where  it  crossed  the  Euphrates; 
from  hence  it  proceeded  through  Bambyca  to 
Edeaaa;  and  afterwards,  at  a  distance  of  three 
days'  journey  from  the  river,  it  passed  through 
the  steppes  inhabited  by  the  Scenites,  or  no- 
mads, and  where  were  some  cisterns  of  water, 
to  the  town  of  Scene  on  the  frontiers  of  Baby- 
lon, and  about  ei^^hteen  schosna,  or  seventy-five 
miles,  distant  from  Sclcucia  on  the  Tigris.  This 
route  was  probably  frequented  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians ;  but  as  Strabo  quotes  no  authorities  on 
the  point,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  long 
it  bad  been  in  use;  no  doubt,  however,  it  was 
from  very  early  times. 


B.   Hottteit  leatlinf^  to  Etutem  A$ia, 

1.  Route  from  Babylon  and  Susa  to  India: 
may  be  considered  as  forming  but  one  single 
route,  as  the  road  between  the  two  cities  was 
much  frequented,  and  the  intermediate  cuuu- 
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tries  well  peopled,  and  in  a  high  state  of  civi- 
lization  (Arrian,   iii,   16;  see  vol.  ii,  p.  204). 
From  hence,  however,  the  route  to  the  coun- 
tries situate   on   the   Indus,  could  not   take  a 
direction  full  east  without  having  to  pass  through 
the  great  desert  between  Persis  and  Media  ;  it 
therefore   proceeded   due   north  of  the  desert, 
through    the   latter   country,   and  was   conse- 
quently, for  the  former  part  of  its  course,  iden- 
tical with  the  royal  road,  mentioned  by  Hero'^^M 
dotus,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  leading™ 
into  Asia  Minor,     ^ear  the  Median  frontier  it 
joined  the  direct  route  to  India,  the  principal 
stations  of  which   have  been  enumerated   byl 
Slrabo  and  Pliny.     Now,  as  both  these  writeral 
derived  their  information  from  earlier  sources, 
Strabo  from  Eratosthenes,  and  Pliny  from  the 
companions  of  Alexander,  that  is,  from  Betoa 
and  Diognetus,  who  were  attached  to  the  royal 
army  in  the  capacity  of  geographers,  (p^f±itv^9^ai, 
Uh/erum  tUmatsorcs,)  we  cannot  therefore  doubt 
either  the  direction  or  the  antiquity  of  the  route 
before  us.     It  is,  nevertheless,  frequently  diffi- 
cult to   assign    the   exact   position    of  certain 
places,  owing  to  the  corruption  of  the  numbers 
in  the  MSS.  and  the  very  defective  state  of  our 
modern  charts  of  these  countries.     The  reader 
may,  however,  advantageously   consult   Man-  ^1 
nert,  vol.  v.  part  ii.  ^^ 

On  leaving  Mesopotamia,  the  route  went 
directly  east,  in  about  30"  N.  lat.  to  Ecbatana, 
the  capital  of  Media,  (Ptol.  i,  22.)  and  from 
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thence  by  Rages  to  the  Caspian  Gates  (ha*. 
Ki<nr«i.).  Every  thing  that  came  from  Western 
Asia  to  the  east,  must  necessarily  pass  through 
these  gates,  because  on  the  north  the  way  was 
blocked  up  by  the  Hyrcanian  mountains  and 
their  barbarous  inhabitants,  while  towards  the 
south  began  the  desert.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
portant to  ascertain  the  position  of  this  pass. 
Its  exact  situation  will  be  found  in  the  Caspian 
mountains,  which  at  this  point  divide  Media 
from  Aria,  in  35'  N.  lat.  ahd  52-*  E.  long. 
(Compare  Mannert,  vi,  ii,  175,  with  Rennell's 
chart.)  According  to  Pliny,  (vi,  17.)  it  was  a 
very  narrow  dcftle,  about  eight  Roman  miles  in 
length,  cut  ttirough  the  rocks. 

From  the  Caspian  pass,  the  high  road  led  by 
the  following  places  :  Hecatompylos  in  Parthia, 
Alexandria  in  Aria,  Prophlhasia  in  the  country 
of  the  Drangi,  Arachotns  and  Ortospana,  to  the 
Indus.  With  regard  to  these  stations,  the  ac- 
count of  Eratosthenes,  as  preserved  by  Strabo, 
(p.  782 — 1053.)  agrees  perfectly  with  that  of 
Bcton  and  Diognetus  in  Pliny  (vi,  17,  21.); 
though  they  occasionally  differ  as  to  their  re- 
spective distances  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  determine  their  real  position.  As 
far  as  concerns  the  whole  length  of  the  route 
from  the  Caspian  pass  to  the  Indus,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is  not  material,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  comparison  of  the 
several  distances  mentioned  by  both  writers : — 
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This  rariatioD  is  too  trifling  to  affect  (be 
ncral    accuracy   of  the    accouut ;    tliougb 
much  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  this  circumstauce; 
for  even  Pliny  has  already  observed,  that  lbe^| 
manuscripts  of  his  time  varied  in  their  detenni-^^ 
nation  of  places,  as  we  still  6nd  to  be  the  case 
in  the  modem  copies.     (See  Salmas.  Exercit. 
in  Plin.  p.  55G.)     Moreover,  tlie  eum  total  of 
380geogr.  miles  appears  too  much ;  for,  as  these 
places  are  laid  down  in  our  present  maiw,  tbe 
distance  scarcely  exceeds  300.     Our  geognL'^t 
pliical  knowledge,  however,  of  this  part  of  Um^| 
world  is  not  yet  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable 
us  to  determine  every  one  of  the  admeasure- 
ments with  correctness. 

The  6rst  station  is  Hecatompylos,  the  capital 
of  Parthia ;  its  situation,  however,  cannot  be 
precisely  ascertained,  owing  to  our  uncertainly 
respecting  the  distances.  Its  name,  sigQifying 
'*  a  hundred  gates,"  is  evidenily  Greek,  and, 
according  to  Polybius  (x,  28.)  was  derived  from 
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the  circumstance  of  a  hundred  roads  meeting 
in  that  place.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  an 
important  mart  for  the  carrying  trade. 

The  second  principal  station  is  Alexandria 
ia  Aria,  as  far  as  which,  Strabo  expressly  in- 
forms us,  the  route  was  one  and  the  same  all 
the  way,  but  that  here  it  separated  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  Kd  to  Bactria,  and  the 
other,  with  a  southerly  direction,  into  India. 

I  It  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  the  position 
of  this  town  with  sufficient  accuracy  ;  all  that 
we  have  to  guide  us,  however,  is  the  bare  in- 
formation,   that   Alexandria    was    situate   566 

I  miles  to  the  east  of  Hecatompylos,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Arius  (Pllu.  vi,  23.),  which 

»  flowed  into  a  lake  of  the  same  name  (now 
called  Zere).  We  must,  therefore,  look  for  it 
on  the  north  or  north-east  of  this  take ;  and, 
indeed,  as  Strabo  describes  the  route  to  be  per- 
fectly straight  as  far  as  this  place,  and  almost 
under  the  same  parallel  as  the  Caspian  passes, 
we  may  possibly  identify  it  with  the  ancient 

I  capital  Artacoana,  or  the  modern  Herat.  From 
hence  the  route  proceeded  with  a  southerly  in- 
clination to  Proplithasia.  in  the  country  of  the 
Drangi,  which  is  either  the  present  Zarang,  or 

P  at  least  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  as  both  our 
authors  agree  in  making  its  distance  from  Alex* 
andria  amount  to  nearly  200  miles,  we  shall  be 
less  liable  to  commit  serious  error,  in  assigning 
its  probable  situation.  The  next  stage  we 
come  to  is  the  town  of  Aracbolus,  in  the  coun- 
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try  of  the  same  name,  which  seems  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  modern  appellation  of  Arocage; 
nevertheless,  its  real  position  cannot  exacil 
be  determined  ;  nor,  without  a  better  know 
ledge  than  we  now  possess  of  the  country  itself 
and  its  inhabitants^  will  it  be  easy  to  explain 
why  the  road  up  to  this  place  should  make 
such  a  sharp  turn  to  the  south.  This  sudden 
inclination,  however,  ceases  after  passing  Ara- 
chotus,  where  the  road  again  winds  to  the 
north,  in  its  course  towards  Ortospana  and 
Alexandria.  The  latter  town,  from  its  situation 
at  the  foot  of  that  mountain  range,  was  also 
called  Alexandria  ad  Paropamisum ;  and  w 
formerly  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  th 
modern  Kandahar ;  hut  the  researches  of  mo-' 
dern  geographers  have  concurred  to  make  it 
probahle  that  Ortospana  itself  is  the  ancient 
Alexandria,  distant  about  fifty  miles  south  of 
Kandahar.  (See  Mannert,  vol.  v,  part  ii,  p.  85.) 
It  was  an  important  commercial  town,  on  ac- 
count of  the  route  from  Baclria  terminating 
there,  and  its  being  a  place  where  three  roads 
met  (n  ^x  BsOcT;*fT^»jo(),  From  hence  the  Indian 
route  proceeded  across  the  river  Choes,  to 
Peucela  and  Taxila,  where  it  was  usual  to 
the  Indus. 


1 


so 


III.      ROUTES  TO  DACTRIA   AND  SAMARCAHD. 


I.  Route  from  Western  Asia  to  Bactria;  the 
same  as  the  Indian  route  as  far  as  Alexandria 
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in  Aria,  at  which  place  it  turned  off  into  Bac- 
tria,  a  distance  of  3000,  or,  according  to  another 
reading,  2870  stadia  (about  375  or  358  English 
miles  respectively) ;  and  from  thence  it  pro- 
ceeded 5000  stadia  (or  625  miles)  further  to 
the  borders  of  Central  Asia»  or  Great  Tartary, 
inhabited  by  the  Issedones  and  Massagetae. 
(Strabo,  p.  782.) 

2.  Uoute  from  Bactria  to  India;  considered 
by  Strabo  (p.  1053.)  merely  as  a  continuation 
of  the  preceding,  so  that  it  might  also  be  fre- 
quented by  merchants  who  had  come  from 
Media,  by  way  of  the  Caspian  pass  as  far  as 
Alexandria  in  Aria,  and  wished  to  avoid  the 
more  circuitous  southern  route.  From  Bacliia 
the  road  went  southwards  over  the  mountains 
of  Paropamisus,  and  at  Ortospana  formed  a 
junction  with  the  other  Indian  route,  from 
which  circumstance  that  place  was  called  the 
Bactrian  Trivium.  We  may  understand  this 
appellation  to  mean,  that  in  addition  to  the  two 
roads  leading  to  India  and  Bactria,  there  was 
also  a  third,  which  led  to  the  southern  part.s  of 
the  Indus,  (see  vol.  ii,  p.  210.)  This,  however, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  conjecture,  and  even 
without  having  recourse  to  such  a  supposition, 
we  can  easily  imagine  how  a  real  triviutn  might 
have  been  formed  at  Ortospana  when  we  con- 
sider that  place  as  the  central  point  where  the 
three  roads  to  India,  Bactria.  and  Western  Asia, 
met  together. 

3.  Route  fromi  Bactria  to  Little  Bucharia  and 

Kk 
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Serica ;  authenticated  by  a  passage  in  Ct< 
where  he  speaks  of  Indian  caravans  front  Lil 
Thibet,  (already  quoted  and  explained  in  vol.  ii^ 
p.  213.)  The  same  passage  also  con6rms 
the  most  satisfactory  manner  the  existence  of  a 
trading  intercourse  between  the  neighbouring 
inliabitants  of  Bactria  and  Upper  India,  and 
justifies  my  insertion  of  a  corresponding  com- 
mercial route  in  the  map.  This  route  joined 
the  one  from  India,  and  the  principal  station 
for  both  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Stone 
Tower,  mentioned  above,  p.  391,  of  this  vo- 
lume. With  respect  to  the  route  from  Serica 
to  the  Ganges,  I  have  only  been  able  to  trace 
it  by  conjectural  evidence. 


C.     Commercial  Route  through  Ceniral  AtietA 

This  route,  which  proceeded  from  the  Greek 
establishments  on  the  Black  sea,  over  the  Urat 
mountains  to  the  country  of  the  Argippa:ans,  or 
Calnnicks  of  Great  Tartary,  is  founded  on  the 
accounts  of  Herodotus,  and  particularly  a  pas~ 
sage  in  his  fourth  book  (c.  24.)  which  has  been 
sufficiently  explained  in  the  second  vol.  p.  284. ^J 
In  the  map  I  have  continued  this  route  beyond^H 
the  frontier  of  the  Issedones,  as  we  have  already 
shown  that  extensive  and  highly  commercial 
nation  to  have  been  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Seres;  with  whom  an  active 
trading  intercourse  was  always  maintained. 
That  an  exchange  of  the  merchandize  as  well 
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of  Eastern  as  of  SoutherD  Asia,  might  very  well 
take  place  in  the  country  of  the  Issedones,  will 
be  evident  enough  when  we  consider  that  na- 
tion to  have  extended  from  Serica  on  the  east, 
to  the  Jaxartes  on  the  south,  where,  as  we 
have  seen  from  Strabo,  the  caravan-route  from 
India  terminated.  Besides,  how  could  Hero- 
dotus have  acquired  any  tolerable  knowledge 
of  the  various  nomad  tribes  inhabiting  Sogdi- 
ana,  unless  some  kind  of  commercial  inter- 
course had  existed  between  them? 


\ 


SEA  VOYAGES. 

The  navigation  of  the  Asiatic  seas  in  former 
times,  as  iar  as  we  arc  able  to  ascertain  its 
character,  was  confined  to  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  gulfs,  and  the  Indian  ocean.  The 
doubts  which  have  been  raised  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  these  voyages,  fall  to  the  ground 
when  we  consider  the  various  circumstances 
concurring  to  render  them  easy;  in  the  first 
place,  the  voyages  themselves  were  almost 
wholly  along  the  coast,  or^  at  all  events,  there 
waa  no  occasion  to  get  out  of  sight  of  land ; 
and  secondly,  the  distances  were  moderate; 
add  to  this  the  peculiar  facilities  afibrded  by 
the  monsoons.  The  direction  of  these  period- 
ical winds,  in  that  part  of  the  Indian  sea  now 
under  consideration,  is  south-west  in  summer, 
and  north-east  in  wiutcr ;  the  same  order,  but 
slightly  varied,  obtains  also  in  the  Arabian  and 
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Persian    gulfs,   vk'here    they   blow   alternately 
from  the  north  in  summer,  and  from  the  soutli 
during  a  part  of  the  winter.     A  single  glance^ 
at  the  map  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  ex-^^ 
tremely  favourable  this  peculiarity  must  have 
been  to  voyages  made  to  and  from  the  Indian 
peninsula,   at   different   seasons   of  the   year. 
The  particular  routes  by  sea  are  laid  down  on 
the  map,  and  arc  as  follow  :   1 ,  From  the  Ara- 
bian  gulf.     2.  From  Arabia  Felix  to   India. 
3.  From  the  Persian  gulf  also  to  India.     To 
what  has  been  already  advanced  in  the  body 
of  this  work,  I  have  now  only  to  add,  that  the 
general  destination  of  these  voyages  was  the 
Indian  port  of  Barygaza  (Baroach).  which  still 
continued  to  he  the  principal  one  in  the  time 
of  the   Periplus.     Besides  this,  Pattala  also, 
situate  in  the  Delta  of  the  Indus,  appears  to 
have  been  from  the  earliest  times  a  place  of 
considerable   importance ;    and   is   represented 
as  such  in  the  expedition  of  Alexander.     The 
further  navigation  from  this  port  to  Taprobane  ^ 
or  Ceylon,  as  well  as  the  eastern  coast  of  tb0^| 
peninsula  to  the   mouth  of  the  Ganges,  was  " 
very  probably  close  along  shore,  and  therefore 
need  not  have  been  specified  on  the  map.    The      i 
passage  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  Chryse,fl 
is  given   from   the   accounts  contained   in   the 
Periplus. 

Though,  for  reasons  already  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  appendix,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
authorized  in  assigning  such  a  remote  antiquity 
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rto  the  commercial  routes  laid  down  by  Breli- 
mer,  after  the  determinations  of  Ptolemy,  as 
that  scholar  attached  to  them,  it  will  never- 
theless be  as  well  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a 
comparative  sketch  of  my  own  map,  and  that 
which  Brehmer  has  suhjoined  to  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  work.  These  routes,  both  in  their 
general  course  and  destination,  are  the  same 
with  those  which  have  been  heretofore  pointed 
out,  after  other  authorities,  in  my  earlier  maps; 
only  their  number  has  been  augmented,  and 
the  direction  of  particular  routes  occasionally 
varied ;  which  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
Brehmer's  founding  his  conclusions  exclusively 
on  Ptolemy.  I  shall  here  present  them  in  the 
same  order  as  ray  own. 

I.  Commercial  routes  of  Arabia.  Brehmer 
agrees  with  me  in  making  Yemen,  Gerra,  and 
Petra,  the  principal  marts  of  the  Arabian  land- 
trade;  and  in  connecting  them  together  by 
routes,  similar  to  those  of  my  own  map.  He 
mentions,  however,  some  other  routes  travers- 
ing the  interior  of  Arabia  to  certain  towns 
called  by  Ptolemy,  Carman,  Ttala,  Thumna, 
and  Macpha,  of  which  I  can  meet  with  no  pre- 
cise information  in  the  authorities  1  have  con- 
sulted. 

^  2.  Babylonian  routes  to  Arabia  and  Phoe- 
nicia ;  represented  by  Brehmer  as  running  due 
cast  from  Petra  to  Babylon,  Teredon,  and  Gerra, 
and  in  a  northerly  direction  from  Petra  to  Pal- 
myra, Thapsacus,  and  Trapczus  on  the  Black 
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sea;  and  again,  from  Babylon  to  Gerra.  No 
direct  route  from  Tyre  and  the  other  Phoeni- 
cian cities  is  specified. 

3.  Babylonian  routes  to  Eastern  Asia.  That 
which  went  from  Babylon  and  Susa  through 
Ecbatana  and  the  Caspian  passes,  as  well  as 
the  one  leading  to  Aria,  Ortospana,  etc.,  cor- 
responds generally  with  my  own.  On  the  other 
hand,  Brehmer  introduces  another  commercial 
route  through  Carmania  to  Gcdrosia,  of  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  indi- 
cation. 

4.  The  route  through  Central  Asia,  he  re- 
presents as  leading  from  the  city  Tanais.  across 
the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Caspian 
and  Aral  seas,  to  Maracanda  and  Bactria. 

5.  Indian  commercial  routes;  from  Bactria 
toTaxila;  from  Ortospana  to  Taxila;  from  Or- 
tospana to  Paltala  ;  and  subsequently  from  Pat- 
tala  to  Barygaza  and  Soana  on  the  Ganges ; 
from  Taxila  to  Delhi ;  from  Bucephala  on  the 
Hydaspes,  to  Uzene,  Tagara,  Plutana,  and  Ma-  , 
salia  (Masulipatani  on  the  Cororoandct  coast).  ■ 

6.  Routes  to  Serica;  one  from  Bactria,  by" 
Tashkend,  to  the  Stone  Tower;  another  from 
TaxHa  due   north   to  the  same  place;   and  a  j 
third  from  the  Ganges,  also  in  a  northerly  di*H 
rection  to  the  same  tower;  of  this  last  men- 
tioned route,  however,  only  a  portion  can  be 
ascertained. 

7.  The  sea  voyages  from  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  gulfs,    the  former  from   Yemen, 
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the  latter  from  the  Bahrein  islands,  as  laid 
down  by  Brehmer,  correspond  with  those  in 
my  own  chart.  He  has  not,  indeed,  speci- 
fied any  particular  route  to  the  peninsula  be- 
yond the  Ganges  ;  but  has  merely  pointed  out 
the  place  of  departure  for  vessels  trading  to 
Chryse. 


END  OF  THE  THIRD  VOL. 
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